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Nothing  sells  travel  to  Chicago 
like  the  Tribune- 
$4,972,000  in  ads  last  year! 


There  are  many  more  stories  like  BOAC’s  in  the 
$4,972,000  worth  of  travel  and  transportation  ads 
placed  in  the  Tribune  last  year.  This  was  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  appeared  in  all  other  Chicago 
newspapers  combined  .  .  .  and  331%  more  than 
appeared  in  the  second  newspap)er. 

In  any  product  category,  the 
-  Tribune  knows  what  it  takes— and 

has  what  it  takes— to  increase  your 
sales  and  share  of  market  in  Chi- 

I'  cago.  Get  the  full  story  of  its  audi- 

Other  3  paper*  ,  •  •  • 

cotnbifMd  g  ence,  influence  and  marketing  serv> 
ices.  Call  a  Tribune  representative. 


Twenty-one  days.  That’s  all  it  took  the  Chicago 
Tribune  to  deliver  record  results  for  British  Overseas 
Airways  Corporation. 

To  get  more  of  the  get-up-and-go  Chicago  market. 
BOAC  is  using  weekly  half  pages,  couponed,  in  the 
Sunday  Tribune  Travelers’  Guide.  The  elated  U.S. 
manager  wrote: 

"Response  has  been  overwhelm- 
ing!  The  first  ad  brought  in  456  let-  ^ 
ters  and  innumerable  telephone 
calls.  We  have  logged  more  than  ^  I 

1 ,100  inquiries  to  date— the  greatest  ^  tribune 
results  we  have  ever  experienced!"  Lri _ _ _ 


Travel  Industry 

Advertising  Expenditures— 1961 


Chicsigo  T ribune  CMcage  n,  E.  O.  Corboy,  1314  TrIbuna  Tower  •  New  York  City  17,  R.  C.  Mast,  220  E.  42nd  St.  • 
Ddroll  M,  W.  E.  Bates,  1306  Penobscot  Bldg.  •  San  Francisco  4.  Fitzpatrick  Associates.  155  Montgomery  St.  •  Los  Angeles  5.  Fitzpatrick  Associates. 
3460  Wilshire  Blvd.  •  Mexico  City,  Enriquez  Slmoni.  Perea  y  Cia,  S.  A.,  Emparan  No.  17  •  London,  8.  W.  1,  Mortimer  Bryans,  3  A  5  Warwick  House  St. 
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PROFILE 

OF  THE  MILLIONS 

3rd  Edition 

sum 

um  mK  mi 


(t  The  hour  which  v»e 

this  morning  in  witnessing  this 

remarkably  illuminating  study, 
especially  the  detinitive  analy¬ 
sis  on  TV  station-break 
was  one  of  the  most  profitable 
hours  during  my  business  ca¬ 
reer.  To  me,  it  was  an  hour  of 

unadulterated  truth. »» 


it.  .  .  Congratulations 
break-through  in  the  ^ 
area  of  evaluating  spot  TV 
study  is  a  great  service  ' 
vertisers,  agencies  and  | 

ularly  to  newspapers. »» 


Read  the  comments 
of  some 

of  the  top  marketers 
who  have  seen 
“Profile”: 


Pictured  here  are  some  of  the  over 
4,000  advertising  and  marketing  exec¬ 
utives  throughout  the  United  States 
who  have  seen  a  remarkable  presenta¬ 
tion.  It’s  the  New  York  News’ 
“Profile  Of  The  Millions  — 3ri> 
Edition,”  the  definitive  study  for  mar¬ 
keting  planning  in  the  New  York  area. 
One  leading  research  authority  calls  it 
“the  most  important,  most  compre¬ 
hensive  and  potentially  the  most  valu¬ 
able  study  ever  conducted  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  newspaper  research.” 


Can  Relieve  Cost-Profit  Squeeze 

The  “Profile”  presents  a  dramatic  an¬ 
alysis  of  media  efficiency  in  relation  to 
dollars  spent 

The  study  also  unveils  the  first  accu¬ 
rate  and  realistic  measure  of  the  reach 
and  true  cost  of  station-break  com¬ 
mercials.  Its  startling  results  challenge 
the  validity  of  the  current  practice  of 
averaging  the  ratings  of  entertainment 
portions  of  television  programs  sur¬ 
rounding  station-break  commercials. 


If  your  marketing  plans  include  metro¬ 
politan  New  York,  “Profile  Of  The 
Millions-3rd  Edition”  will  help  you 
complete  those  plans  intelligently,  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  profitably. 

THE  SI  NEWS 

NEW  YORK'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 

More  than  twice  the  circulation,  daily 
and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper 
in  .America. 

1,952,404  Daily  .  3,210,885  Sunday 


NEW  YORK  NEWS  MAKES  NEWS  WITH... 

PROFILE  OF  THE  MILLI0NS-3"'EDITI0N! 


what  copy  machines 
have  done  for  offices 


No  more  40  minutes  of  darkroom  processing  time 
to  produce  a  print  or  enlargement  from  your  nega¬ 
tive!  Now  simply  expose  your  neg  on  FOTORITE 
paper  in  your  contact  printer  or  enlarger . . .  slip 
it  into  the  compact  FOTORITE  Processor,  and  . . . 

► 

NEWSPAPERS  USE  FOTORITE... 

In  The  Art  Department  —  Make  Fotorite  print  for 
paste-up  without  going  to  film! 

In  The  Composing  Room  —  Finished  positive 
prints  of  cold  type  set  on  photo-typesetting  equip¬ 
ment  —  in  seconds! 

In  The  Engraving  Department  —  Proofs  of  line 
.  and  screened  negatives . . .  screened  prints  fine 

as  133  lines! 

•  Copy  Glossies  From  Outside  Sources  •  Beat 
Deadlines  With  Late-Breaking  News  Photos 


FOTORITE  gives  you  a  finished  print,  or  enlarge¬ 
ment  up  to  11  X  14,  in  just  10  seconds!  Fixed . . . 
practically  dry  ...  in  your  choice  of  paper  contrast 
and  finish!  Now  widely  used  by  newspapers,  in¬ 
dustrial  photo  labs,  litho  shops,  police,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firms,  government  bureaus,  everywhere! 

FOTORITE,.  EL""" 

I - 

I  FOTORITE,  INC. 

I  6424  N.  Western  Ave.,  Chicago  45,  Illinois,  Dept.  E.F.  S 

I  □  I  would  like  further  information  and  specifications. 

I  We  do  □  do  not  □  have  a  darkroom  with  enlarger  and 
j  contact  printer. 

I  NAME _ 

I  TITLE _ 

I  FIRM _ 

j  ADDRESS _ 

’  4  CITY _ STATE _ 
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Washington 

Taylor 

Harrison 

Adams 

Fillmore 

McKinley 

Jefferson 

Pierce 

Roosevelt 

Madison 

Monroe 

Adams 

Buchanan 

Lincoln 

Johnson 

Taft 

Wilson 

Harding 

Coolidge 

Jackson 

Grant 

Hoover 

Van  Buren 

Hayes 

Roosevelt 

Harrison 

Garfield 

Truman 

Tyler 

Arthur 

Eisenhower 

Polk 

Cleveland 

Kennedy 

. . .  Have  Read  Our  Paper 


1  hree  years  before  the  birth  of  this  nation,  we  came 
into  being.  We  have  grown  with  the  nation’s  growth  and 
have  counted  every  President  of  the  United  States 
among  our  readers.  I  In  our  offices  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  officially  printed.  I  hc  Star  Spangled 
Banner  was  first  published  on  our  pages.  We  were  the 
first  advocate  of  public  schools  for  Maryland.  We 
were  first  to  publish  market  reijorts.  We  championed 
Morse  and  his  telegraph  system.  We  did  more  for  the 
soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  by  collecting  aid  funds  than 
did  any  other  pajrer  in  the  country.  ■  For  1 89  years  we 
have  been  a  newspaper  in  the  broadest,  truest  sense  of 
the  w'ord — a  vigorous  educator,-  a  leader  of  public 
opinion,  a  full  and  complete  daily  chronicle  of  events- — 
and,  today,  we  continue  to  be  Maryland’s  largest  daily 
newspa|>er  .  .  .  The  Baltimore  News-Post. 


AUGUST 

I  17-20 — Inter-American  Federation  of  Working  Newspapermen's  Organiza- 

.  tions.  Bogota,  Colombia. 

I  19-22 — Western  Classified  Advertising  Association,  Del  Webb's  Towne 

House,  San  Francisco. 

i  20-22 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Benjamin 

Franklin  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

20-23 — International  Mailers  Union,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

20-25 — International  Photo-Engravers  Union,  Chicago. 

24- 25— Montana  AP  membership,  Billings. 

26- 29 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Squaw  Mountain 
Inn,  Greenville,  Maine. 

I  26-30--Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill. 

I 

SEPTEMBER 

2-5 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

7-8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hilton  Inn,  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.  C. 
j  7-8 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  Marott  Hotel, 

Indianapolis. 

1  7-9 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 

j  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

!  8-9 — Florida  Women's  Press  Club,  Galt  Ocean  Mile  Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale. 

I  8-9 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  State  Sales  Clinic,  Pere  Marquette 

I  Hotel,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

I  9-11 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

9-11 — Southern  Circulation  Manager's  Association,  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Alabama. 

9-13 — Third  Rochester  Photo  Conference.  Eastman  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1 1- 15 — International  Stereotypers'  Union.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

12- 14 — Newspaper  Advertising  Managers'  Association  of  Eastern  Canada. 
Sheraton  Mount  Royal  Hotel,  Montreal. 

1 3—  Connecticut  AP  Circuit  and  Connecticut  Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire,  Conn. 

|3-I6— New  York  Press  Association.  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake  Placid,  N.Y. 

14 —  Ohio  Suburban  Newspapers'  Seminar,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

14-16— Iowa  Daily  Press  Association  News  and  Advertising  Clinic.  Roosevelt 

j  Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids. 

14- 16 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Biltmore,  Los 

I  Angeles. 

15- 16 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Pick-Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

15- 17 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Chase- 

Park  Plaza  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

16- 18 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Sheraton-Chicago 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

20-22 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association.  Sharon,  Pa. 

20- 22— New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Harwich,  Mass. 

21- 22 — CNPA  Newspaper  Workshop,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

22 -  DPI  Editors  of  Pennsylvania  Workshop.  Cocoa  Inn,  Hershey,  Pa. 

22- 23 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel, 
Peoria. 

23- 26 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver. 

23-26 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Region,  Work¬ 
shop,  Vancouver,  B.C..  Canada. 

25—  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER-AANR  Color  Awards  Exhibit  and  Luncheon, 
Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York  City,  1 1  a.m. 

25-29 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Hotel  Radisson 
Minneapolis. 

27- 28 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Bayshore  Inn,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 

29- 30 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Now«papors,  Pick 
Fort-Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30- Oct.  2 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn.  Lake 
Placid,  New  York. 

OCTOBER 

1-2 — National  UPl  editors  and  publishers  conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco. 

3-6 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Tucson,  Arizona. 


Vol.  9.'i,  No.  32.  August  11,  1962,  Erlitor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
publish^  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  Biitorial  and  business 
offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.  Cable  address.  "Ekipub,  New 
York.”  (Printed  by  Hughes  Printing  Co.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.)  Second  class 
postage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Registered  and 
contents  copyrighted  1962  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Annual  subscription 
$6. .50  in  United  States  and  possessions,  and  in  Canada.  All  other  countrie-. 
$10.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made  to  E&P  "American  Account”  First 
National  City  Bank  of  N.  Y..  117  Old  Broad  St.,  London,  E.  C.  2,  or  to  the 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  Bank  Limited,  Royal  Exchange  Branch,  86  Pitt 
St.,  Sydney,  N.  S.  W. 

Postmaster:  if  undelivered,  please  send  form  3579  to  Elditor  &  Publisher  Co., 
Inc.,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York  22.  N.  Y. 
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NEWS  SPECIALS  THAT  PEOPLE  TALK  ABOUT 


HELP  BUILD  GREAT  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS 


k 


Deep  Freeze  Surgery 

. . .  Boyd  Lewis 


ThaVs  why... 
more  HEA 
newsfeatures 
are  played 
on  Page  1 
than  ever  before 


The  U.8.  and  the  U.N. 

. . .  Ray  Cromley 


The  Canada  Doctor  War 

, . .  Ward  Cannel 


Main  Street  and  World  Trade 

, . .  Harold  Sheehan 


The  Kennedy  Women 

. , .  Bruce  Biossat 


Britain  and  the  Common  Market 

. .  Tom  Cullen 


Increasing  numbers  of  editors  are  are  written  by  reliable  NEA 

depending  on  Newspaper  by-liners.  They  range  the  world 
Enterprise  for  the  BIG  TALKING  and  probe  new  fields  of  special 
POINT  story  of  the  day  among  interest  for  a  unique  TALKING 
their  local  newspaper  readers.  POINT  SPECIAL  when  it  appears 
■  You  will  find  that  no  other  in  your  newspaper.  ■  NEA  News 
source  provides  comparable  Specials  are  a  no-extra-cost  feature 
coverage  of  important  and  of  the  regular  Dally  Service.  ■  Proofs 
varied  subjects  on  a  programmed  of  recent  releases  — including  the 
basis.  ■  NEA  News  Specials  typical  ones  above  — sent  on  request. 


NEW  YORK 
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You  can  best  sell 
national  advertisers 
on  your  newspaper. . . 


INFLUENCE  FROM  a  columnist’s  single  sentence  can  ripple  and 
radiate  over  the  miles  and  over  the  years  upon  occasion  to 
produce  startling  and  beneficial  results.  Miami  News  columnist 
A1  Volker’s  “Pulse  of  Miami”  reached  out  to  throb  in  and 
serve  a  mountain  community  in  a  distant  state.  Citizens  of  Hot 
Spring,  N.  C.,  sent  a  plea  to  the  News  to  ask  if  Cuban  doctors, 
or  others,  would  be  interested  in  manning  a  small  clinic,  without 
a  physician  since  December,  (The  nearest  is  40  miles  away  over 
a  mountain  road  in  Asheville).  Less  than  two  weeks  after  Mr. 
Volker’s  item  ran  he  received  news  from  Hot  Spring  that  three 
doctors — two  Cubans  and  one  American — had  applied.  This 
is  just  another  example  of  human  interest  and  public  service 
provided  by  newspaper  columnists. 


To  The  Publishers 

The  summer  lan^ruor  should  be  free 
From  tension  and  anxiety; 

Pray  hold  the  presses  of  the  nation 
Until  we're  back  from  our  vacation. 

— Jacob  C.  Solovay 


— Sports  w’riter  Charley  Pete,  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post-Times, 
heads  his  column  “For  Pete’s  Sake.”  And  Chris  Hobson  calls 
his  Texarkana  Daily  News  column  “Hobson’s  Choicest.”  .  .  . 
Leo  Egan,  chief  political  reporter  on  the  city  staff  of  the  New 
York  Times,  arched  an  eyebrow  when  political  reporter  Clayton 
Knowles  tossed  a  letter  on  his  desk.  The  letter  began:  “Dear 
Mr.  Knowles:  As  the  Democratic  Candidate  for  Congress  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  extend  to  you  and  Mrs.  Egan  an  invitation  to 
attend  my  ‘Kick-Off’  cocktail  party.”  .  .  .  Howard  Morin,  water¬ 
front  reporter,  San  Diego  Union,  on  his  5()th  anniversary  of 
reporting,  was  credited  with  using  an  airplane,  a  flying  boat, 
to  cover  a  1916  San  Diego  flood.  Four  years  earlier,  he  had 
developed  a  wireless  apparatus  for  sending  and  receiving  mes¬ 
sages  in  a  plane  in  flight. 


v  newspaper 

they’re  at  home  with— everywhere 


published  at;  NEW  YORK,  WASHINGTON.  D.C.. 
CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS.  •  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND  • 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


I  PRESCRIBE  LESS  WORRYING 
OVER  THE  IMPOSSIBLES  AND 
MOee  AeiAXAT/ON 

Editor  &  Publisher  f 


— Heady  headline  in  the  New  York  Post;  “The  Old  Elis  on  JFK’s 
Degree:  Bah!  Bah!  Bah!”  .  .  .  “Drawing  A  Bied”  is  the  title  of  the 
Sunday  column  in  the  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hawk-Eye  of  Dan  Bied  (pro¬ 
nounced  Bead  but  often  spelled  as  Bird  or  Reid  in  the  incoming  mail) 
.  .  .  Joseph  Galloway,  UPl  Kansas  Bureau,  Topeka,  writes:  “Read  your 
column  faithfully  and  have  watched  with  interest  the  various  terms  sub¬ 
mitted  for  filler  copy.  As  yet  I  haven’t  seen  the  name  ‘wood’  which  was 
in  use  for  filler  copy  during  my  days  on  the  Victoria  (Tex.)  Advocate. 
Don’t  know  the  origin  of  ‘wood,’  but  perhaps  it  came  from  the  editor’s 
idea  of  what  was  contained  in  the  heads  of  the  cubs  who  always  drew 
the  dubious  honor  of  pasting  up  those  cheery  little  items.”  .  .  .  And 
Albert  Deane,  editor  of  Paramount  World,  wants  names  of  commercial 
firms  which  have  the  sound  and  appearance  of  real  names.  Example: 
Will  Wearwell,  clothes  manufacturer;  Y.  B.  Wett,  raincoat  maker;  C.  U. 
More,  optician;  B.  A.  Sweet,  candymaker.  Anyone  in  the  congregation 
know  of  others  and  where  they  are  located? 


— The  weekly  Miami  Beach  Reporter  proudly  published,  after  an 
arduous  effort,  to  a  full-color  photo  of  “Miss  Universe,  1962.”  The 
picture  was  made  by  Eli  Silverberg,  a  free-lance  photographer  who 
had  more  than  a  decade  of  Associated  Press  experience.  The  Re¬ 
porter,  incidentally,  is  less  than  a  year  old  and  is  published  by 
Paul  M,  Bruun,  whose  “Bruun  Over  Miami"  column  is  widely 
known.  Rae  Gilder  is  editor.  .  .  .  F.  'Theo  Rogers,  79,  publisher  of 
the  weekly  Philippines  Free  Press,  for  more  than  a  half  century 
a  dominant  figure  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  made  a  sentimental 
visit  to  his  birthplace,  Boston,  which  he  left  64  years  ago.  .  .  . 
Nancy  Phillips,  “One  Woman’s  View”  columnist,  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram,  paved  her  own  garden  terrace  a  few  years  ago  by  way  of 
relaxation.  Professionally,  too,  she’s  concerned  with  construction. 
.She  often  pinpoints  situations  that  need  attention,  offers  solutions, 
sparks  readers’  ideas.  She  comments,  analyzes,  satirizes  and  just 
plain  reports— sometimes  in  verse.  ...  Tony,  11-year-old  s«m  of 
City  E!ditor  Harry  Press,  San  Francisco  News-Call  Bulletin,  was 
browsing  through  books  and  pictures  in  the  sports  department 
when  a  telephone  caller  wanted  to  know  how  many  bases  Ty  Cohb 
stole  in  his  best  year.  Veteran  scribes  Ed  Neal  and  Harvey  Rock¬ 
well  were  busy  searching  record  books  when  Tony  piped  up:  “96.” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  August  11,  1962 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  help  you  solve  the  problems 
of  position.  Make  it  a  weekly  habit  to  relax  and 
enjoy  timely  E  &  P  reporting. 


Name  . 
Address 


City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  and  Publisher 

•50  THIRD  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  22.  N.  Y. 

$6,50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada— all  other  countries,  $10J00 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


CIRCULATION:  Combined  Daily  230.692— Sunday  Herald- American  210,123 
Sunday  Post  Standard  102..'>8H 


Think  of  Syracuse—#  1  Test  City  U.S.A.,  metropolitan 
Center  of  the  important  Central  New  York  area — plus  a 

score  of  sizeable,  prosperous  communities  like  Auburn,  Cortland, 
Ithaca,  Oneida  and  Oswego.  Think  of  the  15-county  Syracuse  market 

embracing  one-third  the  total  area  of  New  York  State. 


The 

'  SYRACUSE 
NEWSPAPERS 


m  Syracuse’s  position  as  America’s 
BEST  Test  Market  is 
confirmed  by  a  12-year  continuinr 
study  made  by  Selling 
Besearcb,  Inc.,  Buryoyne  Grocery 
and  Drue  Index,  Inc.,  and 
documented  by  Sales 
Manaeement  maraxine. 


HERALD-AHERKAK  Sunday 
HERAID  JOURNAL  Evening 
THE  POST'STANOARD  Morning  &  Sunday 

FULL  COLOR  AVAILABLE  —  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


NO  OTHER  MEDIUM  OR  COMBINA'nON  OF  MEDIA  IN  THIS  AREA 
CAN  DELIVER  COMPARABLE  COVERAGE  AT  COMPARABLE  COST 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY:  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 


Celler  Committee 

Rei*.  Emanuel  Celler,  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  C^ommiltee 
and  its  Antitrust  Subcommittee,  is  said  to  be  pleased  with  the 
reaction  he  has  gotten  to  his  proposed  hearings  on  the  newspaper 
business.  He  says  there  has  been  no  opjjosition — everyb(Kly  seems  to 
favor  it  (ER:P  July  7,  page  H).  He  didn’t  ask  ER:P. 

Naturally,  the  newspaj>ers  themselvc's  coidd  not  object  to  any 
investigation.  They  must  say,  “we  have  nothing  to  hide,”  and  they 
don’t.  Other  metlia  would  not  object  Itecause  the  ,sco|>e  of  inquiry 
promises  to  provide  material  with  which  to  have  a  competitive  field 
day. 

If  Rej)resentative  C^eller  is  interested  he  can  list  E&P  as  being 
vigorously  opjK)sed  to  the  inquiry  in  its  present  form. 

If  the  hearings  were  confined  to  the  mechanics  of  newspajjer  pub¬ 
lishing  and  economic  developments  that  have  led  to  mergers  and 
a  contraction  in  the  field,  it  might  come  within  the  puniew  of  the 
Celler  Committee.  Cdiecking  into  the  ownership  of  newspa|)ers  and 
the  |)ossible  common  ownership  of  other  media  is  a  waste  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money.  That  information  is  already  published  and  readily 
available  for  the  asking. 

Hut  Rep.  CJeller  reveals  that  he  wants  to  go  beyond  the  business 
asj)ects  of  newspajKT  publishing  and  delve  into  news  and  editorial 
jx)licies  as  well  as  performances.  Counsel  for  the  siduommittee  has 
said  he  is  interestetl  in  what  shows  up  in  paj>ers  before  and  after  a 
merger.  .\  survey  of  columnists  and  where  they  are  printed  is  included. 
The  committee  says  it  is  concerned  with  whether  there  is  too  much 
uniformity  of  rejxnting  by  the  wire  services  as  well  as  what  impact 
columnists  have  on  local  news. 

We  contend  that  the  First  .\mendment  bars  this  area  of  inquiry 
by  C>)ngress  into  news  presentation  and  editorial  opinion  in  the 
press,  that  it  is  not  a  subject  for  legislation  and  therefore  not  for 
Congressional  investigation.  The  re|>orting  prowess  of  a  wire  service 
re|X)rter,  the  purchase  and  publication  of  a  cohimnist  in  a  local  pa])er, 
editorial  opinions — whether  or  not  they  are  liberal,  conservative,  con¬ 
stant  or  diverse — and  the  extent  of  local  news  coverage  are  subjects 
beyond  the  reach  of  official  Congressional  action. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  if  the  Celler  Committee  proceeds  with  its 
hearings  on  such  a  broad  basis  not  only  into  the  business  activities 
but  the  news  and  editorial  aspects  of  the  newspaper  business  it  will 
be  stepj>ing  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  intent  of  the  First  Amendment 
and  will  Ix'  setting  a  most  dangerous  precetleiu  for  other  more 
hazardous  probes  into  the  area  of  opinions. 

Rej).  Celler  has  saitl  his  committee  was  Ixing  objective  “to  the  nth 
degree.”  Perhaps  it  is  trying,  but  it  is  in  an  area  where  it  does  not 
belong,  and  we  jnotest. 


Restraint  on  News 

A  jfSTicE  of  the  Supreme  Cxturt  of  New  York,  Bernard  S.  Meyer, 
pro|x)sed  to  the  C^onference  of  State  Trial  Judges  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  American  Bar  Association  convention  that  it  should  be 
made  illegal  for  newspajxrs  or  other  communications  media  to  publish 
details  of  court  cases  until  they  are  admitted  as  evidence  at  trial. 
Any  such  law  would  clearly  be  unconstitutional  in  violation  of  the 
First  Amendment  as  a  prior  restriction  on  publication.  If  it  were 
not  held  to  l>e  so,  it  can  be  guarantec“d  that  the  so-called  “right  to 
print”  would  be  gradually  limited,  restricted  and  hamstrung  by  other 
laws  which  will  say  “it  is  illegal  to  print  until  .  . 
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Be  kindly  affectioned  <me  to  another 
with  brotherly  Utre;  in  honour  preferrinn 
one  another.— Romans,  XII;  9. 
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competitive,  are,  broadly  speaking,  typical 
of  the  industry.  All  of  which  leads  us  to 
repeat  that  the  report’s  picture  of  gravure 
pricing  as  it  is  regularly  applied  to  the 
country’s  54  home-edited  magazines  simply 
is  not  true. 

The  report  of  the  study  concludes  with 
several  opinions  as  to  the  possible  ad¬ 
vantages  offset  might  enjoy  in  the  fields 
of  buyer  preference,  shorter  deadlines, 
shorter  requirements  for  “late  color,’’  etc. 
All  of  these  are,  of  9ourse,  legitimate  con¬ 
siderations  for  anyone  weighing  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  equipment,  but  they  are,  at  this 
point,  based  on  pure  supposition  and 
should  be  viewed  in  that  light. 

Melzar  G,  Lowe 

Vicepresident, 

Standard  Gravure  Corporation, 

Louisville,  Ky, 

*  *  * 

PICTURE  EXCHANGE 

E&P  arrives  in  batches  in  this  Alp  and 
I  just  noticed  the  story  of  the  statesman¬ 
like  negotiations  between  the  Associated 
Press  and  TASS  for  the  formal  exchange 
of  photographs.  Frank  Starzel  and  Stan 
Swinton  are  to  l)e  congratulated  on  obtain¬ 
ing  the  agreement  with  TASS. 

More  important,  however,  the  final  form 
of  the  treaty  emlwdies  the  principles  which 
led  Kent  Cooper  and  Karl  Bickel  to  form 
a  united  front  almost  thirty  years  ago  to 
defy  the  international  news  cartel  (or  what 
was  left  of  it)  and  negotiate  non-exclusive 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  news  agency. 
The  “most-favored  nations’’  clause  men¬ 
tioned  in  your  rej)ort  of  the  photo  agree¬ 
ment  is  an  added  step  in  the  direction  of 
the  free  flow  of  international  news. 

My  only  regret  is  that  the  news  of  the 
agreement  came  after  the  publication  date 
of  my  book,  “The  Two  Faces  of  TASS.” 
Although  the  book  anticipated  this  type 
of  cooperation,  it  would  have  been  nice 
to  include  this  notable  achievement. 

Theodore  E.  Kruglak 

Director, 

Leysin  American  School. 

Leysin,  Switzerland. 

(Editor’s  Note:  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  too.  has  entered  into  the  photo  ex¬ 
change  agreement  with  TASS.) 


Short  Takes 

He  was  born  in  Bristol  and  prior  to 
that  he  was  employed  by  the  American 
Silver  Co.  —  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

• 

He  died  when  drowned  in  an  accidental 
drowning  in  a  dam  on  a  farm.  —  New 
England  (N.  D.)  Herald. 

m 

A  reliable  source  who  is  supporting 
Mrs.  Blank  in  her  bed  for  the  nomina¬ 
tion  told  the  Times  that  a  letter  had 
been  sent  the  Democratic  Town  Chair¬ 
man.  —  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

• 

The  City  Council  will  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  the  proposed  asphalt  paving, 
curb  and  buttering.  —  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Missourian. 


The  college  principal  had  clothes.  — 
Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune. 


letters 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


GRAVURE  PRICING 

In  the  June  16  E&P,  there  appeared  a 
report  of  a  study  by  Donald  Koppel  of 
ANPA  Research  Institute  purporting  to 
compare  the  costs  of  producing  newspaper 
supplements  by  offset  and  gravure.  The 
study  attempts  to  relate  the  costs  of  pro¬ 
ducing  such  supplements  in  a  hypothetical 
offset  plant  equipped  for  that  purpose, 
with  costs  of  “a  newspaper-owned  gravure 
plant  and  a  commercial  gravure  contrac¬ 
tor.”  According  to  the  report,  “offset  plant 
production  costs  are  less  than  either  of  the 
two  (gravure)  alternatives  for  each  of  the 
six  different-sized  supplements  (for  a  run 
of  800,000)  with  savings  increasing  from 
$3,330.00  per  edition  for  the  24-page  sup¬ 
plement  printed  commercially  to  $19.- 
407.00  for  an  80-page  commercially 
printed  supplement. 

We  find  no  fault  with  the  estimates  of 
the  offset  figures,  except  to  make  the  ob¬ 
vious  point  that  considerable  guesswork 
must  be  employed  to  arrive  at  the  costs 
of  production  in  a  field  in  which  no  off¬ 
set  plant  is  presently  engaged,  but  we’re 
convinced  that  the  picture  of  gravure  costs 
is  so  grossly  unrealistic  as  to  be  not  even 
in  the  ball  park. 

The  Standard  Gravure  Corporation  is 
both  a  newspaper-owned  plant  and  a  com¬ 
mercial  printer  of  newspaper  supplements 
(printing  more  individual  local  magazines 
than  any  other  single  plant  in  the  coun¬ 
try’).  Standard  Gravure  Corporation’s  pres¬ 
ent  contracts  provide  prices  for  80-page 
supplements  (paper  furnished  by  cus¬ 
tomer,  “camera  ready  positives”  and  same 
number  of  color  pages)  within  a  few 
thousand  dollars  of  this  $19,407.00  hypo¬ 
thetical  offset  savings.  Please  note  differ¬ 
ence — prices  and  savings. 

Furthermore,  Standard  Gravure  will  be 
delighted  to  add  new  customers  on  the 
basis  of  these  figures. 

It  would  be  illogical  to  believe  that 
Standard  enjoys  a  price  advantage  such 
as  this  over  all  or  any  of  the  other  14 
plants  engaged  in  the  production  O'!  news¬ 
paper  supplements.  In  fact,  there  is  every 
evidence  that  Standard’s  prices,  while 
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EVERY  DAY 


Next  month  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  convenes  again 
—  under  the  shadow  of  the  continu¬ 
ing  problems  of  our  world :  Berlin, 
the  Congo,  nuclear  testing,  dis¬ 
armament. 


It’s  a  big  story,  an  important  story, 
a  vital  story  .  . .  for  the  diplomats 
of  many  lands  and  many  tongues 
who  will  participate . . .  and  for  the 
millions  the  world  over  who  will  be 
watching. 

For  the  skilled  observers  of  The 
New  York  Times,  directed  by  bu¬ 
reau  chief  Thomas  J.  Hamilton, 
who  will  report  and  interpret 
every  day  what  is  said  and  what 
happens. 

For  the  leading  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  and  abroad  who  will  be  pub¬ 
lishing  the  exclusive  U.  N.  dis¬ 
patches  from  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service. 


And  for  the  readers  of  those  news- 
papers,  who  will  know  more  every 
day  about  what  happens  in  the 
world  forum  that  can  affect  their 
world. 


Will  your  readers  be  getting  the 
benefit  of  this  unique  news  .serv¬ 
ice?  We’ll  be  glad  to  send  you  full 
details.  There’s  no  obligation. 


Neto  ijork  Simes 

N  EWS  SERVICE 
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Million-Dollar  Wage  Boost 
Ends  Minneapolis 

Star  and  Tribune  Raise  Prices 
,  On  Settlement  of  117-Day  Strike 

By  Walter  Grannes 


Minneapolis 
How  does  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  —  shut  down  in  a 
four-month  strike  and  with  only 
a  smattering  of  old  type  on  hand 
—  resume  publication  within  72 
hours  after  strike  settlement? 

It’s  not  easy  —  even  if  you 
believe  in  careful  planning,  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  sweat  -  stained 
miracles.  It  was  done  twice  this 
week  in  Minneapolis;  first  by 
the  Cowles  -  owned  morning 
Minneapolis  Trihitne  and  a  few 
hours  later  by  its  brother  news¬ 
paper,  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

Both  newspapers,  operating 
out  of  the  same  downtown  plant, 
were  closed  down  on  April  12 
for  117  days  by  a  strike  —  first 
by  the  teamsters  union  and  later 
by  four  other  production  unions. 
After  a  week  of  touchy  negotia¬ 
tions  between  management  and 
the  unions,  the  settlement  came 
suddenly  Friday  night,  Aug.  3. 

“First  day”  readers  were 
given  full  details  of  the  strike. 
Page  one  statements  in  the  Star 
and  Tribune  called  the  strike 
“tragic  and  unnecessary.” 

New  contracts  provided  wage 
boosts  from  10  to  14.3  cents  an 
hour  the  first  year,  and  fi’om  7 
to  10  cents  an  hour  the  next 
year.  (See  details  on  page  10.) 

The  teamster  contract  differs 
with  the  other  contracts  prin¬ 
cipally  in  that,  now,  the  com- 
jiany  will  make  payments  to  the 
teamsters’  pension  fund  and 
company  drivers  will  not  take 
part  in  the  company’s  pension 
program.  The  teamsters  got 
wage  increases  of  15  cents  an 
liour  the  first  year  and  11  cents 
an  hour  the  second  year. 

All  of  the  contracts  are  retro¬ 
active  to  the  expiration  of  the 
old  contracts — teamsters,  mail¬ 
ers  and  printers  to  Dec.  31, 
^  1961,  and  stereotypers  and 
pressmen  to  Feb.  28,  1962. 

Management  estimated  the 
settlement  will  boost  payrolls  by 
about  one  million  dollars  the 
two  years  the  contracts  are 
alive. 


The  settlement  brought  reac¬ 
tion  from  the  Daily  Herald, 
which  had  begun  publishing  a 
month  after  the  strike  started. 
Publisher  Maurice  McCaffrey 
insisted  the  Herald  will  continue 
to  publish  despite  expected 
drops  in  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

Minneapolis  Suburban  New.s- 
papers,  Inc.  also  said  it  plans 
to  continue  publishing  its  new 
Sunday  editions. 

Weekend  Kouiulup 

Although  it  had  been  appar¬ 
ent  for  some  days  that  settle¬ 
ment  was  near,  the  suddenness 
of  the  end  came  as  a  surprise. 
And  coming  on  the  eve  of  the 
weekend,  it  threw  some  care¬ 
fully  planned  preparations  into 
a  cocked  hat. 

“The  settlement  couldn’t  have 
come  on  a  worse  day  of  the 
week,”  one  production  super¬ 
visor  said.  “Have  you  ever  tried 
to  round  up  a  crew  of  workers 


Shutdown 


over  the  weekend?  And  after 
four  months,  we  weren’t  sure 
where  we  could  reach  all  of  our 
men.” 

There  had  been  some  disloca¬ 
tion  of  many  workers;  an  un¬ 
known,  but  large  number  of 
))i  inters  and  truck  drivers  had 
gone  to  work  for  the  newly 
established  Minneapolis  Herald. 
Only  hustle  and  determination 
enabled  the  Star  and  Tribune  to 
field  a  full  team  of  composing 
room  and  other  production 
workers  by  the  following  Mon¬ 
day. 

News  of  the  settlement  on 
Friday  rocketed  across  the 
upper  midwe.st  within  a  few 
hours.  Radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  interrupted  programs  to 
spread  the  word. 

Reaction  to  the  settlement 
brought  expressions  of  relief 
from  public  officials.  Minnesota 
Gov.  Elmer  L.  Andersen  said  it 
was  “great  news.”  Minneapolis 
Mayor  Arthur  Naftalin  said: 
“There’s  no  substitute  for  daily 
newspapers  with  their  coverage 
in  depth  and  the  printed  word.” 

Local  labor  leaders  joined  the 
chorus  of  thankfulness  for  the 
end  of  one  of  the  longest  news¬ 
paper  strikes.  Tony  Schullo, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  tcam- 


A  beaming  Lawrence  Rice,  left,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  com¬ 
posing  room  superintendent,  checks  page  forms  for  the  first  Minneapolis 
Morning  Tribune  to  be  published  since  April  12.  Going  over  the  page 
forms  of  the  August  7  Blue  Streak  edition  of  the  Tribune  with  Rice  is 
Daryle  Feldmeir,  Tribune  managing  editor. 
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Joyce  Swan,  publisher  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  smiles 
at  pressman  Al  Swen  as  the  pub¬ 
lisher  holds  the  first  copy  of  the 
Minneapolis  Morning  Tribune  to 
come  off  the  presses  in  117  days. 

sters,  whose  walkout  started  the 
shutdown,  commented:  “We’re 
all  happy  to  be  back  at  work.” 

Master  Plan 

The  decision  to  attempt  to 
publish  within  72  hours  was  a 
quick  judgment  made  soon  after 
the  settlement  was  announced. 
Had  the  strike  ended  earlier  in 
the  week,  management  was  pre- 
jiai'ed  to  push  for  a  48-hour 
deadline.  The  Friday  night  set¬ 
tlement  ruled  that  out. 

Generally,  the  company’s  mas¬ 
ter  plan  for  re.suming  publica¬ 
tion  went  smoothly;  in  some 
cases,  better  than  expected.  The 
advertising  departments,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  had  estimated  enough 
business  to  warrant  a  42-page 
edition  of  the  Tribune  the  first 
day  and  a  48-page  edition  of  the 
Star.  They  hit  it  right  on  the 
nose.  Wednesday’s  papers  had 
40  pages  in  the  Tribune  and  64 
in  the  Star. 

Lawrence  (Tuffy)  Rice,  com¬ 
posing  room  supervisor,  and 
several  other  production  super¬ 
visors  were  attending  a  session 
of  the  Northwest  Mechanical 
Conference  when  announcement 
of  the  settlement  came.  They 
hurried  across  town  to  the  Star 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Highlights  of  New 
Minneapolis  Paets 


The  Public  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  gave  out  the  fol¬ 
lowing  compilation  of  the  basic 
terms  of  settlement  with  the 
five  unions  whose  members  were 
on  strike  since  April  12: 


Wage  settlements  for  the 
mailers  and  printers  and  ma¬ 
chinists  were  $5.00  per  week  in¬ 
crease  the  first  year  and  an 
additional  $3.50  per  week  in  the 
second  year  of  the  two  year 
contracts.  Engravers,  stereo¬ 
typers  and  pressmen  settlements 
were  essentially  the  same  with 
minor  changes  on  an  hourly 
rate  basis  because  of  differences 
in  the  number  of  hours  worked 
each  week  in  these  departments. 
Building  s  e  r  v  ic  e  employes’ 
wages  were  increased  10c  per 
hour  the  first  year  and  7c  per 
hour  the  second  year.  Paper- 
handlers,  on  a  wage  reopening 
only,  received  a  wage  increase 
for  one  year  equal  to  the  press¬ 
men’s  first  year  wage  increase. 
Drivers  received  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  15c  per  hour  the  first 
year  and  11c  per  hour  the  sec¬ 
ond  year. 


Employes  in  each  union  were 
granted  a  fourth  week  of  vaca¬ 
tion  after  20  years  of  employ¬ 
ment  with  the  company,  effec¬ 
tive  in  1963.  The  company  also 
agreed  to  increase  its  hospitali¬ 
zation  fund  contribution  by 
$1.85  per  month,  liberalize  its 
disability  benefit  plan  and  to  in¬ 
crease  pension  benefits,  includ¬ 
ing  raising  the  minimum  from 
$45  to  $60  per  month.  Drivers 
will  be  covered  by  the  Teamsters 
Pension  Plan  in  the  future  and 
no  longer  will  be  covered  by  the 
Star  and  Tribune  retirement 
plan. 

Operating  Conditions 

1.  Mailers  —  it  was  agreed 
that  more  papers  would  be  sent 
out  in  unlabeled  standard  count 
bundles  and  that  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  preprinted  sections  of  the 
Sunday  Tribune  would  be  sent 
out  separately  and  in  advance  of 
the  general  news  section.  Both 
plans  are  limited  as  to  number 
of  papers  and  to  timing  of  the 
changes.  Manning  requirements 
were  increased;  and,  where  new 
equipment  is  to  be  installed,  ex¬ 
periments  will  be  conducted  un¬ 
til  both  parties  have  necessary 
information  to  negotiate  proper 
manning.  New  work  methods 
will  ultimately  reduce  the  num¬ 


ber  of  employes  needed  to  op¬ 
erate  the  mailroom,  but  a  plan 
of  attrition  was  devised  to  guar¬ 
antee  a  full  work  week  of  five 
shifts  to  all  regular  mailers  em¬ 
ployed  as  of  April  12,  1962. 

2.  Printers  —  A  new  Tele¬ 
typesetter  clause  was  added  to 
the  contract  which  embodied 
competency  standards  for  per¬ 
forator  operators,  and  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  use  of  ‘outside 
tape’  was  also  agreed  upon.  The 
‘paste  makeup’  clause  was  re¬ 
vised  to  cover  a  portion  of  such 
work  now  being  performed  in 
another  department. 

3.  Stereotypers  —  Agreement 
was  reached  on  manning  clauses, 
but  since  the  installation  of  a 
new  central  remelting  system 
will  reduce  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  needed,  a  plan  of  attri¬ 
tion  was  devised  to  guarantee 
five  shifts  of  work  per  week  to 
every  present  situation  holder. 

4.  Pressmen  —  The  areas  of 
negotiation  in  the  pressroom 
centered  on  manning  clauses 
covering  color  cylinders  and  new 
press  equipment.  Manning 
clauses  were  revised  providing 
for  some  increases  in  manning 
requirements. 

5.  Drivers  —  A  plan  of  attri¬ 
tion  was  also  provided  in  the 
event  fewer  drivers  are  needed 
because  of  operational  changes 
in  the  mailing  room. 

874  on  .Strike 

There  were  874  workers  on 
strike  —  668  fulltime  and  206 
part-time.  Listed  by  unions 
were:  Teamsters,  178;  mailers, 
145;  typographers,  319;  stereo¬ 
typers,  56;  pressmen,  176. 

Other  production  unions  with 
contracts  which  expired  but  not 
on  strike  were:  machinists,  14; 


engravers,  25;  building  service, 
70. 

As  of  April  12,  the  Star  and 
Tribune  had  1,600  fulltime  and 
800  regular  part-time  employes. 
In  addition,  the  circulation  or¬ 
ganization  included  13,000  car¬ 
rier  salesmen  and  1,100  farm 
service  route  men. 

ITU  Weighs 
$5  Million 
Strike  Fund 

Cincinnati 

Delegates  to  the  104th  annual 
convention  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  here  this 
week  voted  to  raise  the  strike 
defense  fund  10-fold  —  from 
$500,000  to  $5,000,000. 

A  host  of  proposals  to  boost 
assessments  for  strike  benefits 
and  other  defense  purposes  went 
into  the  hopper.  The  laws  com¬ 
mittee,  which  speaks  for  the 
administration  of  Elmer  Brown 
and  the  executive  council,  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  fund  be  held 
at  a  minimum  of  $5,000,000. 
The  proposition,  adopted  almost 
unanimously,  will  go  to  a  mem¬ 
bership  referendum. 

Proposals  to  increase  the 
amount  of  strike  benefits  were 
voted  down. 

The  raising  of  the  defense 
“kitty”  became  the  major  sub¬ 
ject  for  legislation,  even  after 
several  speakers  had  com¬ 
mented  on  the  harmonious  labor- 
management  relations  in  the 
past  year. 

Patrone  Speaks 

The  delegates  gave  courteous 
applause  to  Miles  Patrone,  the 
new  chairman  of  the  special 
standing  committee  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  after  he  had  urged 
arbitration  to  avoid  strikes.  He 


Ed  Fleitman  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  circulation  staff  sells  a 
copy  of  the  Morning  Tribune  to  a  motorist  in  front  of  the  Star  and 
Tribune  building.  The  Star  also  resumed  publication  with  August  7 
editions. 


reiterated  a  theme  presented  for 
many  years  by  his  predecessor, 
the  late  George  N.  Dale. 

“Together,”  said  Mr.  Patrone, 
“We  must  hammer  out  our  diffi¬ 
culties  at  the  bargaining  table 
and  not  on  the  sidewalks.” 

Anthony  N.  De  Andrade, 
president  of  the  Pressmen’s 
Union,  brought  down  the  house 
with  cheers  when  he  said  his 
members  were  ready  to  consider 
a  plan  for  amalgamation  with 
the  Typographical  Union. 

Mr.  BroA\Ti,  who  observed  that 
the  Typographical  Union  was 
found^  in  Cincinnati  in  1852, 
called  for  a  reunion  of  all  of 
the  printing  crafts.  Recently,  he 
has  concentrated  on  winning  the 
pressmen  back  into  the  fold  as 
a  leader  in  the  unity  movement. 


Paper  Asks; 
Are  Strikes 
Obsolete? 


“Are  strikes  obsolete  in  to¬ 
day’s  world?”  an  editorial  in 
the  Minneapolis  Morning  Trib¬ 
une  asked  on  the  day  the  paper 
resumed  publication  of  a  117- 
day  shutdown. 

“The  question  nowadays,”  it 
stated,  “is  whether  complicated 
strike  issues  like  automation, 
work  rules  and  productivity  can 
still  be  settled  wisely  and  justly 
by  means  of  crude  endurance 
contests.” 

In  a  statement  on  the  settle¬ 
ment,  John  Cowles,  president, 
and  Joyce  A.  Swan,  publisher, 
of  the  Star  and  Tribune,  de¬ 
clared  “the  strike  was  tragic 
and  unnecessary  .  .  .  the  issues 
should  have  been  resolved 
through  normal  bargaining  pro¬ 
cedures  ...  or  through  arbitra¬ 
tion.” 

Cost  to  Public 

Speaking  of  the  cost,  the 
statement  went  on: 

“The  cost  of  the  strike  to  the 
reading  public  in  terms  of  late 
or  unavailable  infonnation,  as 
well  as  inconvenience,  has  been 
very  considerable.  In  addition, 
thousands  of  advertisers,  large 
and  small,  have  lost  many  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  sales;  and 
these  lost  sales,  in  turn,  have 
resulted  in  less  general  business 
activity  than  otherwise  would 
have  been  the  case  throughout 
the  Upper  Midwest  this  spring 
and  summer.  Our  employes  who 
did  not  report  for  work  lost 
more  than  $3  million  in  pay.  Our 
13,000  carrier  salesmen  and 
other  distributors  lost  more  than 
$1.4  million  as  a  result  of  the 
strike.  Almost  everyone  was  af¬ 
fected  in  one  or  more  ways.” 
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Reporters  Disavow 
Prayer  Ruling  Haze 


Washington 
!  Wire  sei’vice  reporters  who 

covered  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
I  cision  barring  a  prescribed 

prayer  in  New  York  public 
schools  are  accepting  no  part 
:  of  the  blame  for  widespread 

I  misunderstanding  of  the  ruling, 

t  Veteran  Supreme  Court  re- 

1  porters  were  puzzled  at  the 

culpability  alluded  to  by  Justice 
Tom  Clark  in  San  Francisco 
the  other  day. 

Making  one  of  the  few  public 
comments  by  a  member  of  the 
Court  on  a  decision,  Justice 
Clark  said  public  response  to 
I  the  decision  was  immediate  and 

critical.  Most  of  the  criticism 
j  was  based  on  a  misinterpreta- 

I  tion  of  the  iniling,  he  said. 

!  The  Court,  he  pointed  out,  did 
not  decide  that  there  could  be 
no  official  recognition  of  God  or 
not  acknowledge  that  this  is  a 
religious  nation  or  that  the 
motto,  “In  God  we  trust,”  could 
not  be  used  on  U.  S.  coins. 

Public  MiNundcrNlocMl  It 

The  early  misunderstanding 
of  the  ruling  by  the  public,  he 
said,  stemmed  mainly  from  pros¬ 
it  sure  on  newsmen  to  communi¬ 

cate  the  ruling  rapidly  with 
other  decisions  the  same  day. 
When  the  news  agencies  began 
to  interpret  the  decision  in  the 
light  of  the  facts,  the  jurist 
.said,  the  public  ^gan  to  under¬ 
stand  what  the  Court  had  de¬ 
cided. 

Paul  Yost,  who  has  covered 
the  Supreme  Court  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  18  years,  said 
flatly,  “We  had  it  lOO'/r  accu¬ 
rate.  We  stuck  right  to  the  opin¬ 
ion  and  dealt  specifically  with 
what  the  opinion  said.  I  had  no 
trouble  at  all  with  it.  I  think 
we  were  on  the  beam  from  the 
very  .start  of  the  thing.  Black 
had  some  fine  quotes.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  public  interest 
it’s  one  of  the  best  stories  I 
.  ever  worked  on.  I  think  we  had 
a  good  story  and  I’m  proud  of 
it.” 

Julius  Frandsen,  Washington 
Bureau  Manager  for  United 
Press  International,  w'as  equally 
enthusiastic  over  the  handling 
of  the  story. 

“I  think  the  stories  were  re¬ 
markably  good,”  he  said.  They 
were  wonderfully  clear  on  what 
the  Court  said.  The  text  of  Jus- 
h-  tice  Clark’s  speech  has  not  been 
available  in  Washington  but  as 
Soon  as  I  get  the  text  I  intend 
to  write  to  him.  He  evidently  is 
confusing  what  news  agencies 
have  written  with  what  certain 

editor 


members  of  Congress  and  the 
clergy  were  saying.” 

Emotional  Rradinp; 

Charlotte  Moulton,  who  has 
covered  the  Supreme  Court  beat 
since  1949,  said  she  didn’t  think 
there  was  anything  wrong  with 
her  stories  or  those  she  saw  by 
other  reporters. 

“People  who  read  them,”  she 
pointed  out,  “read  them  with  an 
emotional  accompaniment  and 
read  into  the  stories  certain 
inaccuracies.” 

“A  story  like  this  —  on  re¬ 
ligion,”  Mr.  Yost  said,  “touches 
every  home  in  America.  People 
get  excited  about  it.  They  don’t 
want  any  kind  of  limitation  on 
their  religion.” 

He  said  he  dictated  about  2,- 
000  words. 

On  the  day  the  “prayer  de¬ 
cision”  was  handed  down  it  was 
one  of  16  decisions. 

Justice  Clark,  who  was  in  San 
Francisco  for  the  American  Bar 
Association  meetings,  said,  in 
explanation  of  the  6-1  decision: 

“Here  was  a  state-written 
prayer  circulated  to  state-em¬ 
ployed  teachers  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  have  their  pupils  recite 
it  in  unison  at  the  beginning  of 
each  school  day. 

“The  Constitution  says  that 
the  Government  shall  take  no 
part  in  the  establishment  of  re¬ 
ligion.  No  means  no. 


“As  soon  as  the  people  learned 
that  this  was  all  the  court  de¬ 
cided  —  not  that  there  could  be 
no  official  recognition  of  a  Divine 
Being  —  they  understood  the 
basis  on  which  the  court  acted.” 
• 

Brown,  Nixon 
To  Address 
UPI  Editors 

San  FIiancisco 

Gov.  Edmund  G.  Brown  and 
former  Vice  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon,  battling  for  the  gov¬ 
ernorship  of  California,  will 
make  a  joint  appearance  at  the 
National  Conference  of  United 
Press  International  Editors  and 
Publishers  here  in  October. 

The  Democratic  and  Republi¬ 
can  candidates  have  agreed  to 
speak  from  the  same  platform 
and  describe  their  political 
philosophies  and  programs  for 
California,  soon  to  become  the 
most  populous  state,  conference 
director  Richard  A.  Litfin  said. 

The  face-to-face  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  the  Oct.  1  session 
of  the  two-day  conference  which 
will  bring  together  editors  and 
publishers  from  all  sections  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Other  Speakers 

Other  speakers  are  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Teller,  associate  director 
of  the  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory  of  the  University  of 
California  and  so-called  “Father 
of  the  H-Bomb”;  Admiral  Harry 
1).  Feit,  Commander-in-Chief, 


U.S.  Forces,  Pacific;  Henry 
Shapiro,  UPI  manager  for 
Russia  and  dean  of  Moscow  cor¬ 
respondents;  and  Jack  Scantlin, 
of  Scantlin  Electronics,  de¬ 
veloper  of  UPI’s  forthcoming 
high-speed  computerized  finan¬ 
cial  services. 

The  full  list  of  panels  and 
panel  members  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  soon. 

A  tour  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Moon  wine  country  and  a  wine 
tasting  at  California’s  oldest 
winery  has  been  arranged  Sept. 
30  for  conferees  arriving  ahead 
of  time.  Other  social  events  are 
a  fashion  show-luncheon  for 
ladies  Oct.  1,  receptions  Oct.  1 
and  2  and  a  closing  banquet 
Oct.  2. 

• 

Moved  to  Salem 

A1  Den  Beste  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  bureau  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Salem  bureau,  replacing 
Fred  Martin  Jr.,  who  is  enter¬ 
ing  training  for  the  ministry. 
Jack  Nance,  an  Oregon  Univer¬ 
sity  Journalism  graduate,  will 
replace  Mr.  Den  Beste  on  the 
regular  staff.  T.  Jeff  Williams, 
another  Oregon  journalism 
graduate,  is  vacation  relief  man. 


THE  EDITOR  of  Pravda  (Truth), 
official  newspaper  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  in  Russia,  was  photo¬ 
graphed  at  his  desk  during  the 
recent  visit  of  12  U.S.  editors  to 
his  paper's  plant.  He  is  Pavel  A. 
Satukov.  The  picture  was  taken  by 
Peter  B.  Hickey,  Rochester  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  photo  department 
manager,  who  accompanied  Paul 
Miller,  Gannett  Company  presi¬ 
dent,  on  a  European  tour. 
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Stockholders  Fight 
Coosa  Mill  Merger 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

U.  S.  District  Court  here  has 
been  asked  by  a  proup  of  Coosa 
River  Newsprint  Company 
stockholders  to  declare  void  the 
company’s  recent  merger  with 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation. 

The  dissenters,  said  to  repre¬ 
sent  less  than  10  percent  of 
Coosa  River  shareholders,  allege 
that  the  merger  is  “illegal”  un¬ 
der  Alabama  law. 

Kimberly-Clark  is  also  ac¬ 
cused  of  violation  of  the  federal 
antitrust  laws. 

Boards  of  directors  of  both 
Coosa  River  and  Kimberly-Clark 
approved  the  merger  Feb.  12. 
The  merger  was  ratified  by 
stockholders  of  both  companies 
May  31. 

The  stockholders’  group  is 
asking  that  the  newly-formed 
corporation  be  dissolved  and 
Coosa  River  be  returned  to  the 
status  quo  as  of  May  31. 

The  suit  also  asks  the  coui’t  to 
order  Kimberly-Clark  to  give  an 
accounting  of  all  inter-office 
transactions  conducted  while  in 
management  of  the  Coosa  River 
plant. 

In  1947,  the  two  companies 
entered  into  a  contract  whereby 
Kimberly-Clark  was  to  help  with 
construction  of  the  Coosa  River 
plant.  Soon  after,  and  before 
the  plant  was  completed,  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  gained  a  substantial 
number  of  Coosa  shares.  News¬ 
paper  publishers  owned  a  large 
interest. 

The  plaintiffs  allege  that  un¬ 
der  provisions  of  the  contract 
Kimberly-Clark  soon  gained 
large  voting  power  and  “domi¬ 
nated  and  controlled”  assets  “as 
if  the  entire  equity  had  been 
owned  by  K-C.” 

According  to  the  suit,  K-C 
came  into  possession  of  40.8 
percent  of  all  capital  stock  of 
Coosa  —  a  total  of  491,374 
shares. 

With  this  voting  power,  K-C 
was  able  to  install  its  own  direc¬ 
tors  and  mangement  executives 
of  Coosa  River,  the  suit  charges. 
K-C,  by  its  alleged  attempt  to 
gain  control  of  the  plant,  vio¬ 
lated  the  rights  of  the  trust 
and  soon  became  “both  buyer 
and  seller  of  transactions,”  the 
dissenting  stockholders  claim. 

Coosa,  as  a  result  of  the 
merger,  is  placed  in  great 
jeopardy  of  antitrust  prosecu¬ 
tion  and  in  danger  of  economic 
decline,  according  to  the  plain¬ 
tiffs.  They  also  claim  the  merger 
will  impair  the  company’s  com¬ 
petitive  standing  in  the  news¬ 
print  field. 


It  was  charged  that  K-C,  in 
the  merger  process,  under¬ 
valued  Coosa  River  stock  and  is 
attempting  to  cudgel  dissenting 
stockholders  to  accept  “greatly 
reduced  and  depreciated  K-C 
stock.” 

The  suit  also  states  that  K-C, 
in  its  years  of  management  at 
Coosa  River,  has  “adopted  a 
policy  of  purchasing  rather  than 
cutting”  its  own  pulpwood  .  .  . 
“thereby  increasing  its  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  decreasing  stock¬ 
holder  dividends.” 

According  to  the  suit,  “the 
acquisition  has  materially  less¬ 
ened  competition  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  newsprint 
and  pulp.” 

The  stockholders  allege  that 
at  the  time  of  the  merger,  K-C 
gave  Coosa  River  666,100  shares 
of  its  stock  for  the  exchange  of 
Coosa  River’s.  The  stock  was 
alleged  to  be  valued  at  $73  per 
share,  based  on  a  1.36  ratio 
against  Coosa  River  shares. 

The  plaintiffs  claim  this  was 
unfair  because  Kimberly-Clark 
stock  had  decreased  in  value  to 
some  $50. 

In  January,  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  reported  K-C 
stock  at  a  record  7914  high  for 
the  year.  The  low  was  491^  in 
May. 

The  stockholders  claim  they 
are  losing  $132  per  share  on  the 
Coosa  River  shares.  K-C,  the 
suit  says,  offered  only  $96  in 
exchange. 

They  say  they  will  ask  Ala¬ 
bama  Circuit  Courts  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  fair  value  of  the  stocks. 

As  of  Jan.  31,  1962,  Coosa 
River  stock  listed  an  offer  price 
of  $91,  according  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Stock  Summary. 

The  complaint  also  states  that 
K-C,  on  proxy  statements,  un¬ 
der-valued  Coosa  River’s  prop¬ 
erties  by  nearly  $40,000,000. 
This  includes  vast  timberlands, 
the  suit  states. 

It  is  alleged  in  the  suit  that 
“the  result  of  this  illegal  plan 
and  scheme  to  acquire  all  of  the 
assets  of  Coosa  River  at  greatly 
less  than  true  worth  was  this: 
That  whereas  the  book  value  of 
Coosa’s  common  stock  at  the  end 
of  1961  was  $91.41,  the  book 
value  per  share  of  the  1.36 
shares  of  K-C  stock,  which  as- 
.senting  Coosa  stockholders  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange,  was  $46.25.” 

There  are  some  21  plaintiffs 
listed  in  the  suit.  These  include 
First  National  Bank  of  Birming¬ 
ham  and  other  large  companies 
or  corporations  acting  in  their 
own  behalf  or  as  trustees. 


Ed  L.  Campbell 

Leukemia  Victim 
At  Death’s  Door 
Writes  About  It 

“How  long  do  I  have?” 

“A  year,  perhaps  two.” 

“Can  you  put  a  name  to  it?” 

“Yes:  acute  myelogenous  leu¬ 
kemia.” 

Fifty  -  four  -  year  -  old  Ed  L. 
Campbell,  reporter  and  editor 
with  the  Associated  Press  27 
years,  asked  the  questions  in 
the  above  exchange.  His  doctor 
gave  the  answers. 

In  a  1400-word  story  for  Sun¬ 
day  Aug.  12,  he  gives  American 
newspaper  readers  a  first-hand 
account  on  how  it  feels  to  be 
told  you  have  a  fatal  disease. 
He  says  he  has  found  peace  in 
prayer. 

Mr.  Campbell,  assigned  to  the 
AP  Kansas  City  bureau,  entered 
a  hospital  recently  for  minor 
surgery.  It  was  to  take  three 
days,  but  after  many  tests  the 
diagnosis  subsequently  became 
certain  death.  The  original  sur¬ 
geon,  as  Mr.  Campbell  tells  read¬ 
ers,  “never  did  get  a  chance  to 
unsheath  his  scalpel.” 

Mr.  Campbell,  a  native  of  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  has  been  a  news¬ 
paperman  since  he  was  17.  He 
has  been  in  Kansas  City  since 
1949. 

He  has  a  son,  two  married 
daughters  and  eight  grandchil¬ 
dren. 

He  is  spending  his  time  at 
home,  occasionally  visiting  hos¬ 
pital  or  doctor.  With  a  touch  of 
humor  he  recently  replied  to  a 
letter  of  condolence: 

“Someday,  inevitably,  some¬ 
body  is  going  to  be  the  first  to 
be  cured.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  be  that  one.  I  have  so  in¬ 
formed  my  physicians  and  ad¬ 
vised  them  to  prepare  the  per¬ 
sonal  data,  tidy  up  their  living 
rooms  and  be  prepared  for  the 
news  media  invasion  that  will 
follow  when  I  write  the  sequel 
to  my  first  self-interview.” 


Royal  Gazette 
Buys  Bermuda 
Mid-Ocean  News 

Hamilton,  Bermuda 

The  Royal  Gazette  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  plant  and  goodwill 
of  the  Mid-Ocean  News,  ending 
long  negotiations  between  the 
morning  and  evening  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  Royal  Gazette  announced 
that  the  independent  character 
and  format  of  the  two  papers 
would  be  maintained.  Main 
benefits  of  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment,  it  was  stated,  would  be 
obtained  through  coordination 
of  the  mechanical  and  adminis¬ 
trative  operations  of  the  two 
companies. 

The  two  newspapers  will  be 
produced  at  the  plant  of  Ber¬ 
muda  Press  Ltd.,  owners  of  the 
Royal  Gazette.  Job  printing  fa¬ 
cilities  will  be  combined  in  the 
premises  occupied  by  the  Mid- 
Ocean  News. 

The  Bennuda  Press  some  time 
ago  purchased  a  new  rotary 
press  capable  of  printing  a  32- 
page  newspaper. 

Harry  Austin,  who  has  been 
general  manager  of  the  Mid- 
Ocean  News,  has  become  assist¬ 
ant  general  manager  of  the  Ber¬ 
muda  Press. 

Arrangements  were  being 
made  for  S.  S.  Koppe  &  Co.  to 
act  as  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  for  both  papers. 

• 

Photon  ‘Zip’  Going 
To  Medical  Library 

Wilmington,  Mass. 

“Zip”  —  the  highspeed  Photon 
printer  —  will  be  used  in  a  com¬ 
puterized  installation  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  of  Medicine  un¬ 
der  a  contract  with  the  General 
Electric  Company’s  Defense 
Systems  Division. 

Kurtz  M.  Hanson,  president 
of  Photon  Inc.,  announced  the 
contract  this  week  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  computer  printer 
opens  “an  entirely  new  field  to 
photographic  typesetting.” 

“Zip”  operates  from  magnetic 
tape  or  punched  paper  tape  at 
speeds  from  three  to  five  lines 
a  second  —  300  to  500  charac¬ 
ters  a  second.  Mr.  Hanson  said 
that  type  for  a  page  of  a  tele¬ 
phone  book  can  be  set  in  a  min¬ 
ute  and  a  half  and  the  text  of 
a  novel  could  be  set  in  45  min¬ 
utes. 

General  Electric  will  furnish 
the  computer  system  for  the 
storage,  retrieval  and  publica¬ 
tion  of  tagged  information  for 
medical  scientific  literature.  The 
National  Library  of  Medicine  is 
a  component  of  the  U.  S.  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service. 
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BIRTH  OF  A  NEW  NATION 

120  ‘Outsiders’  Cover 
Jamaica  Celebrations 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Jamaica  achieved  both  her 
political  independence  and  her 
gieatest  world  publicity  splash 
in  her  centuries-old  history  this 
week. 

Approximately  120  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  press  from  over- 
I  g  seas  converged  on  the  island 
paradise  in  the  West  Indies  to 
proclaim  to  the  world  the  birth 
of  a  new  nation. 

Press  At  University 

The  Jamaica  Government 
Public  Relations  Office  estab¬ 
lished  press  headquarters  at  the 
University  of  the  West  Indies 
at  the  capital  city  of  Kingston. 
A.  E.  T.  Henry,  Government 
Public  Relations  Officer,  was  as¬ 
sisted  in  handling  the  press  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  island-wide  cele¬ 
brations  by  Theodore  Sealy,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kingston  Daily 
Gleaner,  who  took  a  leave  of 
absence  from  his  newspaper  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  Celebrations  Commit- 
tee.  Government  of  Jamaica. 

’  *  Single  rooms  were  provided 
press  representatives  in  univer¬ 
sity  dormitories  and  a  nearby 
hotel  provided  meals.  A  large 
press  room  at  the  university 
provided  typewriters  and  com¬ 
munications  facilities.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  invitation  had  offered 
the  press  free  meals,  accommo¬ 
dations  and  local  transportation. 

Communications  Facilities 

The  Cable  &  Wireless  Com¬ 
pany  of  Jamaica  set  up  exten¬ 
sions  of  its  overseas  wires  to 
the  press  room  so  correspond¬ 
ents  would  not  have  to  go  down¬ 
town  to  file  copy.  Five  extra  cir¬ 
cuits  were  added  to  both  Miami 
and  London.  An  extra  radio 
photo  circuit  was  provided  so 
.  there  were  two  to  the  U.  S.,  one 
’  •  to  London  and  one  to  Latin 
America. 

The  government  chartered  a 
fl<  et  of  25  limousines  to  trans¬ 
port  the  press  to  all  events. 
There  was  a  press  briefing  at  9 
o’clock  each  morning  at  which 
the  activities  of  the  day  were 
outlined  so  writers  and  photog- 
rajihers  could  decide  what  events 
thi  y  wanted  to  cover. 

Princess  Greets  Press 

Princess  Margaret,  represent¬ 
ing  her  sister.  Queen  Elizabeth 
n.  at  the  ceremonies  marking 
th'’  end  of  the  300-year-old  Brit¬ 


ish  rule  over  Jamaica,  which  re¬ 
mains  a  member  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  however,  gave  a 
formal  diplomatic  reception  for 
the  press  last  Saturday. 

Sir  Alexander  Bustamante, 
the  prime  minister,  had  his 
first  formal  press  conference 
Tuesday.  He  participated  in  an 
informal  press  conference  with 
Vice  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
of  the  United  States  the  day  be¬ 
fore. 

Princess  Margaret  and  her 
official  party  went  by  private 
train  Wednesday  from  Kings¬ 
ton  to  Montego  Bay,  making 
stops  for  appearances  in  five 
small  towns.  British  security 
officials  permitted  only  the  offi¬ 
cial  party  on  the  train.  The 
press  group,  accommodated  in 
20  automobiles,  preceded  the 
train  so  the  correspondents  and 
photographers  could  arrive  in 
each  town  before  the  train  did. 
This  was  accomplished  in  part 
by  having  the  train  stop  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  while  lunch 
was  being  served. 

Pool  Coverage 

Pool  coverage  had  to  be  ar¬ 
ranged  for  two  prime  social 
events  of  the  celebration,  the 
State  Banquet  and  the  State 
Ball.  All  news  services  were  rep¬ 
resented  at  each  occasion  and 
names  were  drawn  from  those  in 
various  other  groups  with  one 
representing  newspapers,  one 
magazines,  one  television.  This 
was  necessary  because  only  800 
guests  could  be  accommodated 
at  each  event. 

The  U.  S.  aircraft  carrier 
Lake  Champlain,  bearing  two 
helicopters  and  accompanied  by 
four  destroyers,  lay  in  Kingston 
Harbor.  Vice  President  Johnson 
used  one  helicopter  to  visit  a 
fair  and  the  headquarters  of  a 
Peace  Corps  group  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  Some  newsmen  accom¬ 
panied  him  in  the  other  heli¬ 
copter. 

Many  Remain  Over 

Raymond  J.  Chanaud,  director 
of  public  relations  for  the  Ja¬ 
maica  Tourist  Board  with  offices 
in  New  York,  said  the  Board  in¬ 
vited  all  visiting  press  people 
to  remain  over  throughout  this 
week  at  Jamaican  beaches  as  its 
guests.  Many  remained  after  the 
celebrations  ended  in  order  to 
attend  the  ninth  Central  Ameri¬ 
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can  and  Caribbean  Games  in  the 
new  National  Stadium  today. 
Teams  of  15  islands  and  coun¬ 
tries  are  in  Olympic  competi¬ 
tion.  Some  stayed  over  to  spend 
their  vacations  in  Jamaica,  too. 

Mr.  Chanaud,  a  free-lance  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Associated  Press 
while  he  studied  journalism  at 
Oklahoma  University,  later  was 
a  reporter  and  photographer  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Oklahoma  City 
Daily  Oklahoman  and  a  reporter 
for  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post.  His  headquarters  are  at 
the  New  York  offices  of  the  Ja¬ 
maica  Tourist  Board  in  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center.  The  Board  also 
has  offices  in  Miami,  Chicago, 
Toronto  and  London  and  has 
representatives  in  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  Van¬ 
couver. 

Tourism  Important 

Tourism  last  year  provided 
Jamaica  with  an  income  of  $38,- 
000,000,  making  it  an  important 
economic  factor,  Mr.  Chanaud 
explained.  Income-producing  in¬ 
dustries  are  led  by  bauxite  (used 
in  manufacturing  aluminum) 
and  agriculture  (sugar,  ba¬ 
nanas,  pineapples,  coffee)  is 
second  and  tourism  ranks  third. 

The  Tourist  Board  plans  some 
advertising  in  industrial  and 
business  publications  to  attract 
new  industries  to  the  island  and 
it  will  carry  on  an  advertising 
campaign  in  newspapers  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  expand  the  tourist 
trade,  Mr.  Chanaud  said. 

Jamaica’s  tourist  business  has 
increased  100%  in  the  last  five 
years,  he  proclaimed  with  pride. 
However,  problems  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  such  as  political  upheavals 
in  Cuba  and  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  caused  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  travelers  for  a  few 
months  because  prospective  visi¬ 
tors  did  not  realize  those  trou¬ 
bled  nations  were  entirely  sepa¬ 
rate  and  without  influence  on 
Jamaica. 

200,000  Americans 

There  were  200,000  American 
tourists  in  Jamaica  last  year. 
Their  number  and  their  friend¬ 


liness  is  credited  by  Jamaican 
authorities  with  helping  make 
the  country  strongly  pro-Amer¬ 
ican. 

“When  word  gets  around 
about  the  sedate  manner  in 
which  Jamaica  became  inde¬ 
pendent  without  incidents,  tour¬ 
ists  will  be  more  inclined  than 
ever  to  go  there,”  predicted  Mr. 
Chanaud  with  confidence.  “Re¬ 
porters  werp  surprised  that 
there  was  not  more  excitement. 
But  Great  Britain  had  set  up  a 
stable  government  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  internal  self-govern¬ 
ment  for  the  last  four  years  in 
preparation  for  this  week’s  in¬ 
dependence.  There  was  no  dra¬ 
matic  change  and  the  country 
was  assured  of  economic  and 
political  calm.  The  party  in 
power  changed  at  last  April’s 
election  without  repercussions. 
The  leader  of  the  Opposition 
and  the  prime  minister  sat  with 
Princess  Margaret,  I  noticed  in 
one  press  photograph. 

Anti-Cummuniiit  People 

“They  are  a  Christian  people 
and  they  are  naturally  and 
whole-heartedly  anti-Commun- 
ist,”  he  continued.  “This  will 
help  tourism  and  it  will  help 
attract  American  and  Canadian 
investments  in  new  hotels  and 
industries.  Tax  concessions  and 
other  advantages  will  be  offered 
industry.” 

The  large  population  (1,750,- 
000)  for  the  small  area  consti¬ 
tutes  an  employment  problem 
and  more  industries  are  sought. 

“It  is  expected  that  the  win¬ 
ter  season  will  be  one  of  the 
best  for  tourists  in  the  entire 
West  Indies  area  and  Jamaica, 
which  is  getting  excellent  world 
publicity  this  week  about  her 
political  stability,  should  get 
more  than  her  normal  share  of 
this  business  this  season,”  said 
Mr.  Chanaud.  “More  news  copy 
went  out  of  Jamaica  this  week 
than  in  any  other  week  in  his¬ 
tory.” 

1,000  Celebruliun.s 

Celebrations  were  held  in  1,- 
000  villages,  including  street 
dances,  fairs,  exhibits  of  art 
and  photography,  parades  and 
the  raising  of  the  new  nation’s 
new  green  and  gold  and  black 
flag.  The  new  nation  was  busy, 
too,  adopting  a  new  national 
anthem,  new  postage  stamps, 
new  national  flower,  national 
tree,  national  costume. 

The  Jamaican  Government 
sponsored  a  20-page  tabloid  sec¬ 
tion  in  color  in  the  New  York 
Times  Sunday,  Aug.  5,  under 
title  of  “Jamaica  —  Birth  of  a 
New  Nation.” 

Of  the  120  members  of  the 
press  from  overseas  in  Jamaica 
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f-k  1  1  porters  who  covered  the  courts  integral  and  necessary  liberties 

r  i  regularly,  but  with  reporters  if  democracy  is  to  survive,”  he 

M.  ^  assigned  to  the  specific  case  who  stated  in  summary. 

_  were  “not  aware  of  the  prob-  The  great  majority  of  Eng- 

rpi  •  1  lem.”  land’s  editors,  proprietors  and 

I  fn  I  I  “We  weren’t  trying  to  in-  journalists  have  shown  their  re- 

^  fringe  on  the  freedom  of  the  sponsibility  in  observing  the  con- 

press,”  Mr.  Morgenthau  said,  trol  methods  used  to  curb  jour- 
Cooperation  of  the  press  with  A  pi-ecedent  for  such  an  ap-  calling  their  at-  nalistic  excess,  he  added, 

the  couits  was  demonstrated  peal  had  been  set  in  December,  Mention  to  the  legal  problem,  and  The  result  is  that  in  London, 

during  the  recent  trail  of  14  1959,  when  the  trial  of  20  men  jgaving  the  decision  up  to  them.”  Fleet  Street  begins  where  the 

defendants  in  a  narcotics  case  in  the  Apalachin  ciime  conven-  Mr.  Morgenthau  wrote  an-  Royal  Courts  of  Justice  end. 

in  Federal  Court,  New  York  tion”  began  before  Judge  Irving  the  10  newspa-  Chancery  Lane,  which  lies  be- 


were  “not  aware  of  the  prob-  The  great  majority  of  Eng- 
lem.”  land’s  editors,  proprietors  and 

“We  weren’t  trying  to  in-  journalists  have  shown  their  re¬ 
fringe  on  the  freedom  of  the  sponsibility  in  observing  the  con- 
press,”  Mr.  Morgenthau  said,  trol  methods  used  to  curb  jour- 
“We  were  just  calling  their  at-  nalistic  excess,  he  added, 
tention  to  the  legal  problem,  and  The  result  is  that  in  London, 


R.  Kaufman.  At  the  judge’s 


other  letter  to  the  10  newspa-  Chancery  Lane,  which  lies  be- 
pers,  this  time  expressing  the  tween,  “forms  not  a  border  sepa- 


The  newspapers’  restrained  .^ggestion,  the  chief  prosector,  appreciation  of  himself  and  his  rating  two  irreconcilable  insti- 


coverage  of  the  case  while  it  was  Milton  R.  Wessel,  requested  edi 
before  a  jury  for  nearly  three  tors  in  the  area  to  “limit  un 


staff. 

“Your  cooperation  in  this  in- 


tutions,  but  a  meeting  place  for 
men  of  two  professions  dedi¬ 


months  has  won  the  commenda-  necessary  public  comment  on  the  glance  ”  he  wrote,  “has  demon-  cated  to  the  well  being  of  the 
tion  of  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  M.  case.  After  the  trial  he  reported  g(;j.ated  the  willingness  of  our  individual  citizen.” 


Morgenthau  of  the  Southern  a  gratifying  response  from  ^^g  ggg  assume,  as  a  con- 
District  in  letters  to  editors.  editors.  comitant  of  its  freedom,  a  re- 

When  the  drawing  of  a  jury  The  narcotics  conspiracy  tria  gponsibinty  for  the  other  liber- 

began  early  in  April,  some  news  provided  several  sensational  ^.jgg  ^j^ich  we  cherish.” 
stories  referred  to  the  criminal  news  breaks — when  a  defendant  ^j^g  Journal- American  ran 
records  of  several  of  the  defend-  invaded  the  jury  box,  when  a 
ants,  two  of  whom  had  been  in-  chair  was  hurled  at  the  federal 
volved  in  the  sensational  Apala-  attorneys’  table,  and  when  ob- 
chin  gang  roundup.  scenities  were  shouted  at  the 

Mr.  Morgenthau  wrote  to  edi-  prosecutor.  All  of  these  inci- 


j,g_  Contparition  Given 

The  British  and  U.  S.  sys¬ 
tems  were  compared  by  Judge 
ran  Niles,  who  pointed  out  that  the 


Zt.  the  letter  on  its  editorial  page  same  two  basic  principles  pre- 

chan  was  hur  ed  at  the  feder^  ^^jg^  ^j^g  heading:  Proud  to  vail  in  each  country.  These  are 
attorneys’  table,  and  when  ob-  Ju*;  Vu.  i,,.. 


scenities  were  shouted  at  the 
prosecutor.  All  of  these  inci- 


tors  of  10  new.spapers  published  dents  were  reported.  and  added:  sorship  of  press,  i.e.,  no  prior 

in  the  New  York  area,  advising  Upon  conviction,  the  defend-  ..Thank  you,  Mr.  Morgenthau.  consent  to  printing  by  any  gov- 
them  that  stories  containing  in-  ants  were  sentenced  to  terms  This  newspaper  always  stands  emment  officer,”  he  stated, 
formation  on  the  defendants  ranging  from  12  to  40  years  tg  t  public  responsibil-  a  number  of  thines  can  be 

ity  above  journalistic  advan-  done.  Judge  Niles  believes.  There 


ierve.  that  the  administration  of  jus- 

The  Hearst  paper  said  it  took  tice  shall  not  be  interfered  with, 
‘justifiable  pride”  in  the  letter,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  “cen- 


in  the  New  York  area,  advising 
them  that  stories  containing  in¬ 
formation  on  the  defendants’ 


Upon  conviction,  the  defend- 


sorship  of  press,  i.e.,  no  prior 
consent  to  printing  by  any  gov- 


cult  task  of  picking  a  jury  and  posed. 


could  provide  a  basis  for  a  de¬ 
fense  motion  for  a  mistrial. 

Keiiponsibilily  Stressed 


Mr.  Morgenthau  said  m  an  The  f/crnW  Triftawc  published  ^ay  focus  the  attention  of  the 

interview  last  week  that  he  the  letter  without  comment  un-  public,  the  bar  and  the  courts 

found  no  further  references  in  der  the  headline:  Jiistice  As-  gn  the  nroblem  he  suceested 

news  stories  to  the  defendants’  sifted.  on  tne  proDiem  ne  suggesrea. 

backgrounds  after  his  letter  Mr  Morgenthau  who  was  ap-  u  ^  ®  f 

.  .  ...  WHO  Wrts  ap  11  noniilar  revulsion,  as 


done.  Judge  Niles  believes.  There 
is  no  single  cure-all,  but  action 


«e^punMo..n>  ^  defendants’ 

Actually  it  was  a  retrial.  The  backgrounds  after  his  letter 
case,  in  court  for  five  months,  went  to  the  editors, 
had  to  be  discontinued  the  first  „  , ,  ....  .  , 

time  after  five  jurers  were  dis-  P'^‘*lem  w.lh  Special  Reporters 


“I  believe  that  in  the  end  there 
will  be  a  popular  revulsion,  as 


P?®*  well  as  a  judicial  revulsion,  a 
April,  1961,  IS  the  son  of  Henry  sharpening  of  the  public  con- 
Mor^nthau  Jr.,  Secretary  of  science,  which  will  condemn  the 


11  jurors,  in-  -The  initial  problem,  he  ex-  the  Treasury  under  President  practice  of  entertainment  and 


eluding  the  four  alternates,  re-  plained,  wasn’t  with  the  re¬ 
mained  to  ser\'e. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  explained  to  ^ 

editors  the  time-consuming  proc-  Lr  a-m  M 
ess  of  “voir  dire"  in  examining  mJCLm.  aJJ.  ▼ 
prospective  jurors  as  to  whether 

they  had  read  anything  about  1  T 

the  defendants’  criminal  rec-  ^  .t 

Mr.  Morgenthau  told  the 

newspapers  that  his  office  rec-  San  Francisc< 

ognized  their  right  to  fully  in-  Steps  to  stop  “trial  by  news 
form  the  public  of  the  progress  papers”  were  proposed  at  ses 


Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  amusement  through  uncontrolled 

publication  of  gossip  and  scan¬ 
'll  1  dal,  and  illegal  matter,  which 

I  is  wholly  unreconcilable  with  the 

principles  of  law  which  we  care- 
fully  maintain  in  trials,”  he  de- 

ublicity 

at  the  close  of  a  session  ad-  Toward  the  development  of 
dressed  by  Lord  Parker  of  Wad-  such  a  revulsion.  Judge  Niles 
dington,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  urged  the  education  of  the  pub- 


Bar  Given  Proposal 
To  Curb  Publicity 

San  Francisco  at  the  close  of  a  session  ad 
Steps  to  stop  “trial  by  news-  dressed  by  Lord  Parker  of  Wad 


of  proceedings  in  open  court,  sions  of  the  National  Confer-  of  England,  and  Emory  H.  Niles,  he  as  a  whole  “to  create  a  cli- 

But,  he  added,  there  was  a  corre-  ence  of  State  Trial  Judges  here  Chief  Judge,  Supreme  Bench  of  luate  of  opinion  in  which  the 

lative  responsibility  on  the  part  this  week.  Baltimore,  Md.  trial  of  cases  in  court  is  per- 

of  the  press  not  to  publish  ma-  A  statute  specifying  matter  England’s  laws  of  contempt  fected  to  do  justice  and  in  which 


trial  of  cases  in  court  is  per- 


of  the  press  not  to  publish  ma-  A  statute  specifying  matter  England’s  laws  of  contempt  fected  to  do  justice  and  in  which 

terial  which  would  interfere  which  would  be  barred  from  which  prevent  publication  of  all  outside  infiuences  either  ob- 

with  the  rights  of  individuals  publication  until  a  trial  is  ended  extraneous  matter  about  a  per-  structing,  tending  to  obstruct, 

standing  trial.  was  urged  by  Bernard  Meyer  of  son  facing  court  action  was  de-  or  creating  clear  and  present 


He  suggested  that  it  was  the  Mineola,  N.  Y.,  a  justice  of  the  scribed  by  Lord  Parker.  danger  of  obstructing  justice 

duty  of  the  press  “which  is  a  Supreme  Court  of  New  York.  England  feels  that  trial  uot  be  tolerated, 
corollary  to  the  freedom  which  As  the  first  step  in  such  a  should  be  by  the  court  alone  This  education  should  include 
the  press  enjoys,  not  to  publish  move.  Justice  Meyer  urged  the  and  that  the  life,  liberty,  repu-  judges,  juries,  newspapermen, 
information  which  may  derog-  establishment  of  a  research  tation  or  property  of  a  citizen  public  officials,  lawyers,  legis- 
ate  from  the  rights  of  the  indi-  project  staffed  by  representa-  should  not  be  imperiled  by  “trial  lators  and  ordinary  citizens,  the 


jurist  said. 

Partial  and  effective  methods 


vidual  defendants  in  this  case  tives  of  law,  press  and  of  soci-  by  newspaper,”  he  observed.  jurist  said, 

until  the  evidentiary  admissi-  ology.  A  principle  equally  valued  is  Partial  and  effective  methods 

bility  of  such  matter  has  been  Such  a  group  could  be  formed  that  freedom  of  public  discus-  immediately  available  to  lessen 
determined  by  the  Judge.”  either  by  the  Judicial  Adminis-  sion  and  comment  is  essential  the  degree  of  evil  of  trial  by 

Precedent  for  Reauesi  tration  section  or  by  the  Ameri-  to  the  interests  of  any  demo-  newspaper  include  delay  of  trial, 

can  Bar  Association,  he  sug-  cratic  country.  This  of  course  ^  of  ^g^ue  use  of  “voir 

The  prosecutor  asked  in  the  prested.  There  was  no  immediate  includes  the  freedom  of  the  ,  e  \  a _ 

names  of  both  his  staff  and  of  reaction  from  the  group  nor  was  press.  Lord  Parker  said.  d’*-®  einphatic 


the  trial  judge,  Lloyd  F.  Mac-  there  response  to  Justice  Meyer’s  “Freedom  under  the  law  is  no 


dire”  and  careful  and  emphatic 
instructions  to  the  jury,  he  con- 


Mahon,  that  the  newspapers  co-  plea  for  comment  from  the  floor,  more  and  no  less  important  than  tended 


operate  in  the  request. 


The  proposal  was  advanced  freedom  of  the  press.  Both  are 


{Continued  on  page  53) 
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NEWSPAPERS  HAVE  A  STAKE; 

The  Retailer’s  Case 
For  Co-op  Ad  Funds 

By  Harold  H.  Bennett 

President,  National  Retail  Merehants  Assoeiation 


Willie  Ratner — His  friends  are  fighters. 

Willie  Ratner  Briefs 
50  Years  in  Sports 

By  Harold  Rosenthal 


The  apparel  retailers  of 
America  in  general,  and  our 
Association  as  a  representative 
of  this  body  of  American  busi¬ 
ness,  are  vitally  affected  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission’s 
present  effort  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
sent  of  a  large  segment  of  the 
apparel  industry  to  the  entry  of 
generalized  cease  and  desist 
orders,  broadly  prohibiting  vio¬ 
lations  of  Section  2(d)  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  This  pro- 


Ketail  merchants  are  combat¬ 
ting  a  Federal  Trade  Commission 
program  to  obtain  cease-and- 
desist  orders  from  the  apparel 
industry  to  abandon  or  severely 
limit  cooperative  advertising 
practices.  While  fighting  the 
plan  on  legal  grounds,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Associ¬ 
ation  is  also  contending  that 
manufacturers,  merchants  and 
newspapers  would  suffer  losses 
and  the  lessening  of  promotion 
would  curtail  the  distribution  of 
consumer  goods. 

The  article  herewith  is  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  statement  made  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in 
behalf  of  retailers.  Mr.  Bennett 
heads  the  Co-operative  Mercan¬ 
tile  Institution,  a  department 
store  in  Salt  Lake  City.) 


vision  of  law  deals  in  particular 
with  cooperative  advertising  and 
other  joint  promotional  efforts 
between  retailers  and  apparel 
manufacturers.  It  requires  a 
vendor  who  compensates  any 
customer  for  such  services  to 
make  the  payments  available  to 
all  of  his  competing  customers 
on  “proportionally  equal  terms.” 

The  practical  effect  of  the 
execution  of  such  consent  orders 
will  be  to  eliminate,  or  at  least 
sub.stantially  limit,  the  ability 
of  those  who  sign  the  consent 
orders  to  participate  in  cooper¬ 
ative  advertising  programs. 

I  believe  the  Commission’s 
campaign  will  have  undesirable 
wonomic  effects  for  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  America,  as  well  as 
for  apparel  manufacturers  and 
retailers,  because  the  net  effect 
will  be  to  suppress  competition 
in  the  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  apparel  goods  The 
apparel  retailers  have  a  special 
stake  in  the  Commission’s  pend¬ 
ing  solicitation  of  consent  orders 


from  the  apparel  industry.  Not 
only  would  their  advertising 
methods  be  directly  affected,  but 
they  are  the  closest  segment  of 
the  industry  to  the  consumer. 
And  what  is  bad  for  the  con¬ 
sumers  is  necessarily  bad  for  the 
retailers  of  America. 

Advertising  Benefits  the  Public 

As  a  general  matter,  the 
restraint  of  advertising  will 
adversely  affect  the  consumer 
and  the  national  economic  wel¬ 
fare.  Advertising  directly  bene¬ 
fits  the  public  in  various  ways. 
Overall  it  induces  a  lower  price 
level,  because  the  resultant  mass 
distribution  lowers  manufac¬ 
turing  and  distribution  costs. 
Additionally,  it  affords  an 
instrument  by  which  new  enter¬ 
prises  and  new  products  can 
quickly  appeal  for  public  patron¬ 
age.  In  this  sense,  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  advertising  promotes  the 
public  welfare  by  intensifying 
competition  and  inhibiting 
monopolization. 

More  specifically,  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  special  sales  events,  on 
the  local  level,  aids  consumers — 
and  particularly  the  more  price 
conscious  elements  among  them 
— by  enabling  them  to  shop  at 
the  most  advantageous  times. 
And,  beyond  this,  advertising 
expenditures  provide  employ¬ 
ment  to  those  who  specialize  in 
that  field  and  financial  support 
to  the  newspapers  and  other 
media  which  carry  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  message. 

$500  Million 

Cooperative  advertising  is  a 
large  and  important  segment  of 
advertising  generally.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  anyone  really 
knows  what  the  total  dollar 
amount  of  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  is  in  this  country.  But  it 
is  very  substantial.  There  have 
been  estimates  that  it  amounts 
to  25%-35%  of  store  advertising 
expenditure.  We  estimate  that 
the  figure  is  close  to  $500 
million. 

This  is  a  considerable  sum  of 
money.  If  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  is  altogether  stopped,  this 
flow  of  funds  will  be  directly 
lost  to  the  American  economy 
and  to  the  advertising  media, 
including  newspapers.  The 
extension  of  the  Commission’s 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Seldom  does  a  person  remain 
in  one  calling  for  a  half-century; 
rarer  is  the  one  who  works  for 
one  employer  during  that  span; 
and  rarest  of  all  is  the  news¬ 
paperman  who  has  spent  those 
50  years  in  one  department. 
Willie  Ratner,  Newark-bom  and 
bred,  qualifies  on  all  three.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  Newa’  sports  de¬ 
partment  for  half  a  century. 

Since  the  memorable  after¬ 
noon  he  got  a  copy-boy’s  job 
after  the  distinguished  lawyer, 
J.  Hansbury  Callaghan,  had  ad¬ 
vised  another  field  of  endeavor 
(“You’re  too  much  interested  in 
baseball  to  make  a  career  in 
law”),  Willie  Ratner  has  served 
under  nine  sports  editors.  He 
has  grown  to  a  national  figure 
on  the  sports  scene;  knows 
hundreds  of  personalities  in 
boxing  and  racing  on  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  first-name  basis. 

“Funny  thing  the  way  I  lost 


(Editor’s  note:  Harold  Rosen¬ 
thal  is  on  the  sports  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune.) 


that  job  in  the  law  office,”  re¬ 
minisced  Willie  recently.  “I 
really  was  interested  in  law.  In 
fact  I  spent  all  my  spare  time 
with  my  nose  in  those  big  fat 
books  in  the  office.  I  worked 
there  about  eight  months.  One 
day  J.  Hansbury  Callaghan 
came  in  and  said  very  sternly, 
‘During  the  time  you’ve  been 
here  have  you  ever  looked  into 
any  of  these  books’? 

“From  the  way  he  said  it  I 
figured  something  was  wrong, 
maybe  a  book  had  been  swiped 
or  a  page  ripped,  so  I  got  up 
real  fast  and  said  ‘No.  sir!’ 

“  ‘That’s  what  I  thought,’  he 
said,  ‘You’re  too  much  interested 
in  baseball  ever  to  become  a 
lawyer.  You’d  better  get  another 
job.’ 

“He  knew  I  was  the  mascot 
for  the  Newark  baseball  club. 
And  being  the  mascot  for  the 
club  didn’t  hurt  me  in  my 
chances  with  the  News.  That 
got  around  and  the  next  thing 
I  was  doing  was  slipping  the 
fellow  who  covered  the  club  a 
couple  of  tips.  After  a  while  I 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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AISALYSTS  ASK  5  QUESTIONS 

Advertising’s  Effect 
On  Economy  Studied 


I 


Washington 

The  Advertising  Federation 
of  America  has  agreed  to  under¬ 
take  an  assignment  to  evaluate 
the  role  of  advertising  in  the 
nation’s  economy. 

The  AFA,  as  a  member  of  the 
Commerce  Department  Adver¬ 
tising  Committee,  was  asked  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Luther 
H.  Hodges  to  assist  administra¬ 
tion  economists  in  a  study  on 
ways  to  increase  the  rate  of 
national  growth. 

“The  results  of  this  sur\'ey,’’ 
said  AFA’s  Washington  man¬ 
ager,  Don  Wilkins,  “will  go  a 
long  way  to  determine  the  fu¬ 
ture  attitude  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  toward  advertising.” 

Directed  by  the  President’s 
economic  advisors,  the  study  wdll 
be  carried  out  by  “econometric 
analysts,”  as  the  administra¬ 
tion  terms  them,  through  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Com¬ 
merce  Department,  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  other  government  agencies. 

Study  Areas 

Following  are  some  study 
areas  selected  for  consideration 
in  which  AFA  has  been  asked 
to  help  provide  the  answers: 

1.  What  is  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  promotion  of  new 
products?  Leading  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  consumer  goods  may  be 
queried  as  to  what  percentage 
of  present  sales  represents  prod¬ 
ucts  that  were  not  sold  five  years 
ago,  ten  years  ago,  and  of  the 
new  products,  how  many  were 
not  sold  five  years  ago,  ten  years 
ago,  and  of  the  new  products, 
how  many  w-ere  promoted  by 
advertising?  What  kinds  of  ad¬ 
vertising?  How  much  advertis¬ 
ing?  How  does  the  effectiveness 
of  advertising  for  new  products 
change  as  the  amount  of  ex¬ 
penditures  increases?  Analyze 
the  factors  determining  the  rate 
of  new  product  development  and 
introduction,  and  identify  the 
advertising  opportunities  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  impact  of  this 
growth  factor. 

2.  What  relationship  exists  be¬ 
tween  advertusing  expenditures 
and  the  gross  national  product? 
Is  there  some  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  amount  of  money 
spent  over  the  years  on  adver¬ 
tising  and  the  growth  rate  of  the 
GNP? 

3.  Explore  the  relationships 
between  U.  S.  exports  and  ad¬ 
vertising  expenditures. 


4.  Coxild  a  survey  be  made  to 
determine  future  plans  for  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures?  Could  a  study  be 
undertaken  of  the  value,  feasi¬ 
bility  and  methodology  for  de¬ 
veloping  an  index  indicating  fu¬ 
ture  plans  for  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  expenditures  as 
an  aid  to  economic  and  sales 
forecasting? 

5.  What  is  the  relationship,  if 
any,  between  profits  and  the 
amount  of  money  spent  on  ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  growth  industry 
as  compared  to  a  stationary  in¬ 
dustry,  a  lagging  industry? 


fh  tK** '0 
tourtyou  on 


'DUTCH  TREAT' — Robert  Murphy,  advertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  in  the  U.S.  for  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines,  displays  newspaper 
ads  which  will  comprise  a  major  part  of  the  airline's  $  I, ,000, 000  drive. 


Korean  Press  Hit  KLM’s  ‘Miracle  Bag’ 

By  Govt.  Reflations  1  ■.  • « 1  T  • 

T..  G0_  or  Packed  with  Linage 

imposing  severe  regulations  on 

the  press.  Newspapers  will  be  KLM  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  KLM  s  advertising  and  sales 
limited  to  one  edition  of  12  will  launch  a  news  sales  pro-  promotion  manager  in  the  U.S., 
pages  daily  and  all  must  have  motion  campaign — “A  Bag  Full  the  six-month  campaign  (via 
basic  rotary  press  equipment.  ^liracles  — in  an  all-out  drive  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  blather,  Inc.) 
The  country  has  31  dailies  and  to  boost  sales  for  the  fall-winter  is  backed  by  a  $1,000,000  news- 
11  domestic  news  services.  Many  travel  season.  paper  and  magazine  schedule, 

are  expected  to  merge  or  close.  According  to  Robert  Murphy,  KLM  is  aiming  for  a  25% 
- - -  increase  in  its  U.S.  passenger 

Daily  Defends  Printina  Frederik  O.  Kielman,  vicepresi- 

*  ^  dent  and  general  manager  for 

Of  a  ‘Dopes- Wanted’  Ad  The  KLM  official  reported  an 

J.  increase  of  more  than  25%  m 

„  the  airline’s  passenger  sales  in 
Should  a  newspaper  publish  in  democratic  responsibility,  U.S.  for  the  month  of  June 

an  advertisement  which  seeks  the  editorial  continued.  “In  the  co^ipar^  to  last  year.  He  at- 
“100  brave  young  men”  to  “risk  Record’s  opinion  and  its  policy,  tributed  “good  summer  results” 
life  and  limb”  in  an  automobile  an  advertisement  is  unaccept-  ^  additional  number  of 

de^i-uction  derby?  able  if  it  is  litelous,  fraudulent  passengers  obtained  from  low 

The  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  or  indecent  within  the  meaning  f^^gg  ^  ^^g^g. 

Record  ran  such  an  ad  July  24  of  the  statutes  on  pornography,  g^  magazine  advertising 
for  N:ck  Marnick  promoter  of  If  it  doesnt  fail  these  test^  campaign  stressing  KLM’s  “re- 
a  100-car  derby  Aug.  3.  Cash  and  the  dopes-wanted  ad  for  the  liability”  and  the  qualities  of 

prizes  offered.  "»tw*t  derby  m  Paterson  cer-  “careful,  punctual  Dutch.” 

A  reader  wrote  to  the  Record,  tainly  passes  them  with  plenty  j  ^  omn 

asking:  “In  the  name  of  decency  to  spare — then  on  what  gi’ound  Murphy  said  that  2,100- 

how  can  we  give  approval  im-  shall  the  advertisement  be  re-  'P®  ?  stressing  ^hability 
plied  or  otherwise?  jected?  How  shall  we  write  our-  KLM  will  run  KOF  m  an 

“Accepting  such  an  advertise-  selves  a  shop  statute  that  could  undetermined  number  of 

ment  indicates,  if  not  approval  not  be  used  to  suppress  an  ad  newspapers  throughout  the  U.S. 
on  the  part  of  the  publisher,  edi-  for  freedom  riders,  cancer-vac-  Other  ads,  featuring  five  major 
tor,  sales  manager  and  all  other  cine  volunteers,  marchers  tour  packages,  will  run  in  the 
representatives  of  the  Record,  against  capital  punishment,  travel  sections  of  Sunday  news- 
then  w'orse  than  approval —  sport-car  rallies.  Republican  papoTS. 

actual  profit  from  such  an  event  picnics.  Democratic  boat  rides.  Both  newspaper  and  maga- 
in  the  form  of  paid  advertising  church  suppers,  campaign  zine  ads  will  carry  a  coupon 
in  the  Record.  broadcasts,  what  not?  And  how  inviting  readers  to  send  for  “A 

“Is  this  the  leadership  we  give  shall  we  persuade  ourselves  Bag  Full  of  Miracles.”  Requests 
our  children?”  that  we  are  telling  you  the  truth  will  be  answered  by  a  copy  of 

The  Record  answered  editor-  about  the  community  and  soci-  the  booklet,  which  carries  its 
ially  by  first  admitting  that  ety  you  constitute  if  we  pledge  own  ad  designed  to  weed  out 
making  automobile  collisions  a  ourselves  to  suppress  such  data?  those  who  have  only  a  mild 
spectator  sport  is  a  “grisly  .  .  .  The  ad  was  a  public  notice,  interest  in  travel  from  those 
idea.”  It  j'ust  told  you.  Would  you  who  represent  good  sales  pros- 


Daily  Defends  Printing 
Of  a  ‘Dopes- Wanted’  Ad 


the  “careful,  punctual  Dutch.” 

Mr.  Murphy  said  that  2,100- 
line  ads  stressing  “reliability” 


spectator  sport  is  a 
idea.” 


“We  come  now  to  a  problem  rather  it  hadn’t  done  so?” 
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620  Firms  ‘Bundling’ 
In  Mattress  Drive 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

A  total  of  (>20  companies  are 
“bundling”  next  month  in  a 
"king-sized”  mattress  push.  Sep¬ 
tember  is  to  be  “Measure  Your 
•Mattress  Month.” 

U.S.  Steel,  Bethlehem  Steel 
and  Jones  &  Loughlin  are  plac¬ 
ing  ads  in  47  newspapeis  in  a 
program  to  sell  steel  wire  for 
mattress  springs. 

Six  hundred  of  the  firms  are 
members  of  the  National  As- 
.sociation  of  Bedding  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Washington.  All  adver¬ 
tise  in  newspapers  either  na¬ 
tionally  or  locally,  according  to 
Mike  Salasin,  executive  assist¬ 
ant.  Twelve  others  are  members 
of  the  Latex  Foam  Rubbei- 
Council.  While  they  are  national 
advertisers,  like  Goodyear,  U.S. 
Rubber,  Firestone,  B.  F.  Good¬ 
rich,  and  Dayco,  they  are  join¬ 
ing  this  mattress  bundle  on  a 
public  relations  basis,  according 
to  Vincent  Gibson,  pr  man  in 
charge. 

FI(m>cI  of  Publicity 

All  sources  are  letting  loose 
a  flood  of  publicity  aimed  at  in- 
si)iring  special  pages  and  sec¬ 
tions. 

Warren  McCandless,  pr  ac¬ 
count  supervisor  for  U.S.  Steel 
at  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osboi'n,  said  it’s  the  seventh 
year  his  client  has  been  helping 
the  mattress  makers  as  a  means 
of  increasing  sales  of  steel  wire. 

Mr.  McCandless  said  five  linen 
manufacturers  will  join  the 
bundling  spree  and  he  is  encour¬ 
aging  newspapers  to  sell  re¬ 
tailers  on  tie-in  ads. 

Two  years  ago,  however,  Mr. 
McCandless  inspired  the  king- 
sized  bed  and  mattress  theme. 
This  September  is  the  first  time 
for  a  united  effort  on  the  idea  of 
“buy  bigger — sleep  better.” 

Mr.  McCandless  thinks  this 
^  year  a  real  dent  will  be  made  in 
the  27  million  mattresses  in 
home-use  today  that  are  over  16 
wars  old. 

“They  are  overage,  obsolete, 
and  obviously  no  longer  capable 
of  providing  even  adequate  sup¬ 
port  (let  alone  proper  support) 
to  give  the  restful  sleep  a  woman 
needs  to  revitalize,  rejuvenate 
■ler  beauty  and  youthfulness, 
ind  that  a  man  needs  to  restore 
lis  vigor  and  energy  nightly,” 
IS  how  one  of  BBDO’s  press 
releases  reads. 

BBDO’s  mat  package  was 
mailed  this  week  by  Metro 
Newspaper  Service.  It  contains 


12  ad  layouts,  including  those 
prepared  for  the  linen  manufac¬ 
turers,  seven  pictures,  and  10 
stories. 

U.S.  Steel  is  sending  out  a 
dealer  kit  to  retailers.  It  was 
prepared  by  BBDO  Pittsburgh 
office  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  Funkhauser,  account 
supervisor. 

Papers  on  List 

U.S.  Steel,  placing  through 
BBDO  1,000  lines,  except  in  New 
York  where  the  Newft  gets  500, 
is  using  the  Bouton  Globe,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Denier,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Buffalo  Courier-Ex- 
presn,  Cliienffo  Tribune,  IFn.s7(- 
inqton  Star,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une.  Detroit  News,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  Seattle  Times, 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  Los 
Atif/eles  Times,  Miayni  Herald, 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  Houston 
Chronicle,  and  Atlanta  Journal 
Constitution. 


MEASURE  YOUR  MATTRESS 


SECTION 


BUY  BIGGER-SLEEP  BETTER 


Bethlehem,  through  Hazard 
Advertising  Co.,  New  York 
(Richard  Labarre,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  Grover  Logan,  media) 
is  placing  1,000  and  1600-lines 
in  the  Baltimore  News  Post, 
Baltimore  Sun,  Buffalo  Courier 
Express,  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
Lackaivanna  (N.  Y.)  Leader, 
Lackawanna  (N.  Y.)  Front 

Page,  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Harrisburg  Patriot  News, 
Johnstown  Triluin  e-Democrat, 
Lebanon  Daily  News,  Potts- 
toivn  Mercttry,  Williamsport 
Grit,  Williamsport  Sun-Gazette, 
.Allentown  Call-Chronicle,  East¬ 
on  Express,  and  Bethlehem 
Globe  Times. 

Thomas  Piquette,  Bethlehem 
space  buyer,  said  this  was  the 
regular  plant-city  list,  and  it 
was  being  used  officially  for  the 
first  time  in  an  effort  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sale  of  wire  springs 
for  mattresses. 

The  Jones  &  Laughlin  list 
placed  by  T.  N.  Palmer  &  Co., 
New  York,  is:  Birmingham 
News,  Charleston  Gazette, 
Grand  Rapids  Press,  Indian¬ 


apolis  Star,  Hartford  Times, 
New  Haven  Register,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  M  ilwaukee 
Journal,  Nashville  Tennessean 
and  Banner,  Neiv  Orleans 
States-Item,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  Pittsburgh  Press,  and 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union- 
News. 

Disappointed  I.ast  Year 

Mr.  McCandless  said  this 
year’s  campaign  is  certainly 
king-sized  compared  with  the 
one  conducted  by  U.S.  Steel  in 
1961.  Then  U.S.  Steel  placed 
paid  ads  in  10  newspapers. 

The  1961  local  tie-in  and  pub¬ 
licity  effort  was  described  by 
Mr.  McCandless  as  a  “disap¬ 
pointment.”  The  BBDO  files 
show  that  82  new’spapers  in  28 
states  used  publicity  last  year. 
A  total  of  168  local  ads  were 
bought,  and  the  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  138  stories  and  111 
pictures. 

Twelve  newspapers  assembled 
ad  sections  financed  at  profit  to 
the  newspapers  by  local  adver¬ 
tisers.  They  w'ere  the  Boston 
Globe,  Bogalus  (La.)  News, 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger,  Rock- 
ford  (Ill.)  Star  &  Register, 
Keokuk  (la.)  Gate  City,  North 
Platte  (Neb.)  Telegraph  Bul¬ 
letin,  Middletown  (N.  Y.) 

Times-Herald,  Portsmouth  (O.) 
Times,  Greenville  (Tenn.)  Sun, 
Tyler  (Tex.)  Courier-Times, 
San  Antonio  Light,  and  Houston 
Chronicle. 

Mr.  McCandless  starred  as 
outstanding  the  sections  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Portsmouth  Times, 
San  Antonio  Light,  and  Boston 
Globe. 

Roljert  C.  Myers,  director  of 
market  development,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  is  the  executive  at  U.S. 
Steel  in  charge  of  the  promotion. 

• 

1 8th  New  England 
Liquor  Survey  Out 

The  18th  Annual  Sur\'ey  of 
Retail  Distribution  of  Beer, 
Wine  and  Liquor  products  in  the 
New  England  region  has  been 
released  by  headquarters  of  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau. 

This  1962  release  includes  dis¬ 
tribution  figures  in  54  of  284 
brands  of  liquor  products.  Ken¬ 
neth  L.  MacMannis,  director  of 
the  Bureau,  said  14  new  cities 
have  been  incorporated  into  the 
survey  the  past  two  years. 
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Oregon  Ban 
On  Drug  Ads 
Challenged 

Salem,  Ore. 

A  suit  challenging  the  right 
of  the  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy  to  ban  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  prescription  drugs  has 
been  started  recently  by  the 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  several  news¬ 
papers. 

The  plaintiffs  contend  that 
the  Pharmacy  Board  exceeded 
its  authority  in  its  Aug.  11, 1961, 
order  which  deprives  drug  stores 
of  their  right  to  advertise  any 
drug,  medicine  or  appliance 
“whose  sale  is  restricted  to  a 
prescription.” 

Last  Sept.  14,  the  publishers 
association  asked  the  Pharmacy 
Board  to  rescind  its  order.  At 
a  later  conference  with  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Robert  Y.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  the  representatives  of  news¬ 
papers  gave  reasons  why  they 
thought  the  Board’s  action 
exceeded  its  powers  granted  by 
law. 

“The  Oregon  Pharmacy  Board 
cannot  stop  prescription  drug 
firms  in  other  states  from  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  prescription 
drugs  by  mail  to  Oregon  resi¬ 
dents,”  said  Carl  C.  Webb,  man¬ 
ager  of  ONPA.  “The  Board’s 
ruling  prohibits  any  Oregon 
licensed  pharmacy  from  adver¬ 
tising  prescription  items  and 
thus  attempting  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  from  national  mail-order 
prescription  firms. 

“Persons  whose  health  is  such 
that  they  need  certain  drugs 
week  after  week  are  denied  the 
information  of  knowing  through 
advertising  what  specific  drug 
stores  charge  for  these  drugs 
because  the  stores  cannot  adver¬ 
tise  these  items.” 

• 

New  Bran  Cereal 

National  advertising  starts 
Aug.  27  for  Wheaties  Bran  with 
Raisin  Flakes,  a  new  breakfast 
cereal  being  offered  by  General 
Mills.  It  has  been  tested  since 
last  fall  in  Kansas  City  and 
Cleveland.  Knox  Reeves  is  the 
advertising  agency.  Tv  is  get¬ 
ting  most  of  the  budget. 
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4,500  Phone  Calls 
Net  Clairol  Linage 


I  AD-lines 

1  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^ 

The  “mything”  link  between 
advertising  and  its  critics  may 
have  been  discovered  by  Albert 
Shepard,  president  of  Motivation 
Dynamics,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

He  says  his  research  shop 
found  the  reality  of  what  people 
say  in  sharp  conflict  with  four 
myths  about  advertising.  The 
myths: 

•  Myth  No.  1 — “You  can't  be¬ 
lieve  hardly  anything  you  hear, 
and  only  half  of  what  you  see, 
especially  in  ads.” 

•  Myth  No.  2 — “Ad  men  always 
have  to  make  a  cynical  choice 
between  being  effective,  or  being 
ethical.” 

•  Myth  No.  3 — “Consumers 
have  little  defense  against,  and 
are  the  ones  most  harmed  by  un¬ 
truthful  ads.” 

•  Myth  No.  4 — “Madison  Ave¬ 
nue  is  peopled  with  a  strange 
breed  of  crew-cut  manipulative 
Machiavellis.” 

Mr.  Shepard  does  a  creditable 
job  of  challenging  Messrs  Schles- 
inger,  Galbraith  and  Packard  on 
these  four  myths  about  adver¬ 
tising. 

*  «  » 

Of  the  first  two  myths  Mr. 
Shepard  asks  folks  to  judge  for 
themselves  whether  present  real¬ 
ity  is  not  increasingly  in  con¬ 
flict  with  both  these  myths, 
“whether  more  and  more  major 
success  stories  in  marketing  are 
not  increasingly  based  on  truth¬ 
ful  advertising,  on  the  growing 
discovery  that  it  pays  to  advertise 
with  integrity” 

*  * 

Mr.  Shepard  cites  30  top  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  are  succeeding  with 
ethical  ads;  compares  advertising 
with  the  promises  of  politicians, 
and  asks.  “How  many  respected 
national  brands  ever  talk  so  sav¬ 
agely  about  their  competitors’ 
weaknesses,  or  so  smugly  about 
their  own  virtues?” 

*  *  * 

In  answer  to  the  third  myth, 
Mr.  Shepard  says  consumers  have 
powerful  defenses  against  un¬ 
ethical  ads.  such  as  “selective  in¬ 
attention” — words  that  fall  on 
“deaf  ears  and  blind  eyes.”  and 
“protective  translation”  percep¬ 
tion  not  of  what  is  said,  but  of 
what  the  consumer  guesses  is 
“really  meant,”  the  intention  be¬ 
hind  words. 

*  *  4> 

As  for  ad  men  possessing 
“manipulative”  powers,  Mr.  Shep¬ 
ard  notes  that  such  powers  just 
don't  exist  on  Madison  Avenue. 
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Ad  Rate  Boosted 
By  L.  A.  Times 

Basing  it  on  a  product  im¬ 
provement  program  and  an  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  issued  a  new  rate 
card  this  week  for  general  ad¬ 
vertising,  effective  Oct.  1.  The 
last  rate  adjustment  was  made 
April  1. 

The  daily  average  circulation 
of  the  Times  for  the  period  end¬ 
ing  March  31  was  772,439.  Aver¬ 
age  Sunday  circulation  was  1,- 
120,153. 

With  the  rate  announcement, 
E.  A.  Nacrede,  general  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  reported  “a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  editorial  im¬ 
provements  discernible  on  al¬ 
most  a  page-to-page  basis.”  In 
addition,  he  said,  there  have 
been  several  newly  created  sec¬ 
tions. 

The  new  open  rate  will  be  $2 
a  line  daily  and  $2.65  Sunday. 
Bulk  rates  on  52-week  contracts 
run  from  full  page  ($1.90  daily 
and  $2.55  Sunday)  to  260,000 
lines  ($1.55  daily  and  $2.16  Sun¬ 
day). 

Under  the  prevailing  rate 
card,  bulk  rates  began  at  10,- 
000  lines  ($1.62  daily  and  $2.35 
Sunday)  and  went  to  200,000 
lines  ($1.48  daily  and  $2.16  Sun¬ 
day).  The  open  rate,  to  9,999 
lines,  is  $1.65  daily  and  $2.40 
Sunday. 

• 

State  Board  Buries 
Undertaker’s  Request 

Hartfx)RD,  Conn. 

William  J.  Taylor’s  request 
to  advertise  prices  for  his 
funeral  home’s  services  has  met 
with  a  flat  rejection  from  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners  and 
Funeral  Directors. 

Mr.  Taylor,  general  manager 
of  the  Taylor  &  Modeen  Homes, 
intends  to  take  an  appeal  to 
court. 

While  the  board’s  letter  of 
notification  contained  no  reasons 
for  rejection,  Mr.  Taylor  said: 
“We  do  not  believe  the  Board 
of  Examiners’  decision  to  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  state. 
We  will  therefore  take  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  court. 

“Taylor  &  Modeen  believe  in 
the  principles  of  open  competi¬ 
tion  which  have  made  our  econ¬ 
omy  and  standard  of  living  the 
greatest  in  the  world. 

“In  short,  we  believe  if  we 
can  provide  more  comfort  and 
facilities  at  lower  cost,  we  have 
the  inalienable  right  to  inform 
Greater  Hartford  families  of 
what  we  are  doing.” 

Advertising  prices  would 
break  a  long-standing  practice 
of  avoiding  open  price  competi¬ 
tion  in  this  field. 


Chicago 

The  Chicago  Tribune  used  10 
girls  to  telephone  more  than 
4,500  beauty  salon  operators  to 
solicit  their  cooperation  in  a 
Miss  Clairol  promotion. 

The  initial  result  of  this  tele¬ 
phone  blitz,  plus  direct  mail 
solicitation,  appeared  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  Chicago’s 
American  on  Sunday,  July  22. 
Both  papers  carried  six-column 
Miss  Clairol  ads,  plus  the  names 
of  1,200  cooperating  salons.  The 
Tribune  ads,  zoned  five  ways  in 
the  paper’s  neighborhood  sec¬ 
tions,  comprised  two  full  pages 
in  each  section.  The  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  American,  which  is 
not  zoned,  totalled  3\^  pages. 

On  Sunday,  July  29,  and 
again  on  Aug.  5,  the  Tribune 
carried  facing  231  x  8  Miss 
Clairol  ads,  zoned  five  ways,  re¬ 
peating  the  names  of  the  beauty 
salons.  Miss  Clairol  ads  of  500 
lines  were  scheduled  in  Chi¬ 
cago’s  Sunday  American  for 
Aug.  5  and  Aug.  29. 

Loiter  Starts  It 

After  the  preliminary  details 
were  w^orked  out  with  Foote, 
Cone  and  Belding  agency,  the 
campaign  was  kicked  off  with  a 
letter  to  the  beauty  salon  oper¬ 
ators  from  Robert  C.  Tower, 
manager  of  the  Tribune’s  Gen¬ 
eral  Advertising  Department.  It 
was  written  on  Thursday  night, 
July  12,  and  the  mailing  was 
completed  on  Saturday,  July  14. 

Mr.  Tower’s  letter  told  the 
operators  that  if  they  agreed 
to  introduce  Miss  Clairol  to  new 
customers  by  giving  the  first 
treatment  free,  their  salons 
would  be  listed  without  charge 
to  them  in  advertisements  in  the 
Sunday  editions  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Chicago’s  American, 
and  other  leading  newspapers. 
The  free  offer  was  to  extend  for 
four  weeks,  and  was  to  include 
a  free  shampoo.  A  card  was  en¬ 
closed  with  the  letter  which  the 
beauty  operators  were  asked  to 
sign  and  return.  It  was  stamped, 
and  addressed  to  the  Clairol 
technical  center  in  Chicago. 

Similar  cards  were  mailed  out 
by  Foote,  Cone  and  Belding, 
with  one  of  which  went  a 
“Clairol-Gram,”  printed  to  re¬ 
semble  an  oversize  telegram, 
urging  the  operators  to  send  in 
their  cards  without  delay. 

Telephone  Blitz 

The  telephone  blitz  began  on 
Monday,  July  16,  and  lasted 
three  days.  The  10  girls  ex¬ 


plained  that  the  listing  in  the  ad 
would  be  at  the  expense  of 
Clairol  Inc.,  and  urged  that  they 
make  themselves  eligible  for  it 
by  agreeing  to  the  introductory 
free  offer. 

The  campaign  lasted  five  days, 
from  the  time  Mr.  Tower’s 
letters  were  mailed  on  Saturday, 
until  the  last  telephone  call  was 
made  on  the  following  Wednes¬ 
day.  More  than  25  percent  of  the 
4,500  beauty  operators  contacted 
agreed  to  participate. 

“This  all-out  effort,”  Mr. 
Tower  said,  “was  more  than 
justified  by  the  results  obtained. 
Everybody  benefited  —  our 
readers  were  given  the  all- 
important  where-to-buy  informa¬ 
tion,  Clairol  got  the  free  intro¬ 
ductory  offer  in  1,200  salons,  the 
salons  received  valuable  adver¬ 
tising,  and  we  obtained  more 
linage  than  we  otherwise  would 
have.” 

• 

Paper’s  Ad  Staff 
Runs  ‘Value  Days’ 

London,  Ont. 

Downtown  merchants  received 
the  red  carpet  treatment  by  the 
London  Free  Press  for  a  “Top 
Value  Days”  program.  It 
resulted  in  110,000  lines  of  local 
advertising  which  included  4,200 
lines  of  color  for  the  Free  Press 
to  kick  off  the  campaign. 

In  addition,  the  Free  Press 
published  a  nine  column  two- 
inch  banner  across  the  bottom 
of  the  second  front  page  draw¬ 
ing  attention  to  the  big  three- 
day  sale.  The  newspaper  also 
gave  the  merchants  an  attrac¬ 
tive,  two-color  front  cover  to  one 
of  the  six  sections  containing 
the  bulk  of  the  downtown  ads. 
The  72-page  paper  presented  in 
six  sections  was  distributed  to 
112,000  Free  Press  subscribers 
on  Wednesday,  July  25,  a  day 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  sale. 

In  co-operating  with  the  mer¬ 
chants’  association.  Free  Press 
advertising  representatives 
planned  the  entire  program. 
Newspaper  copy  services  per¬ 
sonnel  produced  the  artwork  for 
pennants,  window'  banners,  door 
banners,  various  sizes  in  posters 
and  entry  coupons. 

Editor  in  Auto  Ad 

One  of  the  “Love  Letter  to 
Rambler”  advertisements  cur¬ 
rently  appearing  in  magazim  s 
features  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hamilton, 
society  editor  of  the  Henders<  >i 
(Tex.)  Daily  News. 
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Kip”  Cooper,  specialist  in  Far  East 


To  provide  subscribers  with  more  compre- 
*  hensive  Far  Eastern  coverage,  the  Copley 
News  Service  has  opened  its  second  news 
j  bureau  in  that  area.  The  new  bureau  is  situ- 

T  ated  in  Hong  Kong.  Veteran  Far  East  correspondent  Ed 
Neilan  has  been  shifted  from  the  CNS  Tokyo  bureau  and 
will  be  chief  of  our  Hong  Kong  bureau. 

Neilan,  former  Information  Consultant  to  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  has  been  providing  CNS  clients 
with  first-hand  reports,  interpretations  and  analyses  on  the 
Asian  situation.  His  bylines  have  been  filed  from  Korea, 

Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Guam,  Saipan,  Hong  Kong,  South 
^  Vietnam,  Thailand  and  Laos. 

Ed  Neilan  and  Kip  Cooper  can  be  counted  on  to  report  on  the  climate  of  opinion  from  the  fabled,  fascinating  Far  East.  Subscribe  now. 


News  Service,  940  Third  Ave.,  San  Diego  12,  Calif.,  BEImont  4-7111 


For  complete  information  contact  Rembert  James,  editor  The 


WESTERN  ELECTRIC 
IN  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Western  Electric’s  Allentown  Works  makes  electron  products  for  the  Bell  Telephone 
System  — transistors,  thermistors,  diodes,  traveling- wave  tubes  and  a  score  of  other 
precision-made  devices.  Each  is  made  to  work  perfectly  with  thousands  of  other  com¬ 
ponents  so  that  the  Bell  System  can  provide  its  customers  with  the  finest  communica¬ 
tions  services  in  the  world. 

It  takes  some  4,700  W.  E.  people  from  the  Lehigh  Valley  area  to  do  this  job.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  over  250  engineers  and  special  technicians  are  employed  by  the  branch  of  Bell 
Telephone  Laboratories  located  right  in  the  Allentown  Works. 

Besides  its  Allentown  location.  Western  Electric  has  twelve  other  major  plants  through¬ 
out  the  country  employing  a  total  of  some  140,000  men  and  women.  The  Company 
regularly  buys  from  over  40,000  suppliers,  most  of  them  small  businesses.  Western  is 
proud  that  in  helping  the  Bell  System  provide  ever-better  communications,  we  also  pro¬ 
vide  employment,  extra  business  and  tax  revenues  in  the  cities  in  which  we  work  and  live. 


NIMBLE-FINGERED  girls  assemble  tiny  transistors  under  clean  conditions  at  Western  Electric’s  Allentown 
Works.  The  transistor,  an  invention  of  our  research  team-mate.  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  and  dozens  of 
other  Allentown  Works  products  play  a  vital  role  in  the  complex  65-million-tclephone  Bell  System  network. 
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PRODUCT  OF  TEAMWORK,  this  revolutionary  maser 
—a  microwave  amplifier— is  an  important  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  design  of  new  and  improved  communi¬ 
cations.  Bud  Jones,  W.  E.  Planning  Engineer  (left), 
and  Gene  Adams,  Bell  Labs  Technical  Staff  Member, 
l)otli  worked  on  tlie  maser  project  at  the  Allentown 
Works.  Because  of  the  close  side-by-side  working  re¬ 
lationship  of  Laboratories  personnel  and  W.  E.  engi¬ 
neers,  manufacture  of  new  communications  products 
for  the  Bell  System  can  be  realized  quickly  and 
economically. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  OF  NEW  PLIERS  are  explained  to 
Frank  Feehan  (left),  a  W.  E.  buyer,  by  C.  S.  McElyea, 
President  of  Wm.  H.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Inc.  This  Allentown 
firm  was  but  one  of  over  3,000  Pennsylvania  businesses 
supplying  the  essential  materials  and  services  that  helped 
Western  last  year  successfully  perform  its  job  as  manu¬ 
facturing  and  supply  unit  of  the  Bell  System. 


“EXCITING"  is  the  way  Allentown  Call  Chronicle 
Publisher,  S.  W.  Miller,  describes  Western  Electric’s 
growing  contributions  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  area.  “In 
ten  short  years,”  he  adds,  “the  Allentown  Works  has 
tripled  in  size . . .  It’s  been  a  real  boon  to  our  local 
economy.” 


AWARD-WINNING  FLOAT  was  W.  E.’sway  of  saluting  Allentown  at  its  Bicen¬ 
tennial  Parade  on  May  27th  of  this  year.  Thousands  of  spectators  saw  the 
Allentown  Works’  display— voted  “Best  Decorated”  of  100  floats— which  sym¬ 
bolizes  the  plant’s  contributions  to  Bell  System  communications  progress. 
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UNIT  OF  THE  BEIL  SYSTEM 
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in  80  countries  and  by  its  mar¬ 
keting  service  representatives 
within  the  United  States  con¬ 
stitute  an  important  aid  to  this 
nation’s  effort  to  build  an  ex¬ 
panded  trade  program.” 

Mr.  Graham,  accepting  the 
award,  said  that  in  little  more 
than  a  year  the  marketing  serv¬ 
ice  has  opened  new  markets 
abroad  for  more  than  3,000 
American  businessmen. 

“More  than  10,000  U.  S.  firms 
have  approached  Pan  Am  for 
export  and  import  information 
and  World  Wide  Marketing 
Service  has  provided,  on  a  global 
basis,  the  latest  business  advice, 
ranging  from  overseas  market¬ 
ing  situations  to  current  tariffs 
and  currency  rates,”  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham  said. 


NEW  f^ARKETS,  NEW  PRODUCTS 
WORLD-WIDE! 


Pan  Am’s  world-wide  jet  clip-  classified  copy  were  opportuni- 
per  cargo  service  was  up  16^  ties  for  importers  and  exporters 
last  year  and  the  upswing  is  in  27  of  the  80  different  coun- 
continuing  this  year,  according  tries  the  carrier  serves.  Writing 
to  John  Mifflin,  manager  of  me-  the  copy  was  Irwin  Fredman. 
dia  advertising  for  Pan  Ameri-  The  ad  was  designed  by  William 
can  Airways.  Over  the  last  five  Conlon.  Both  work  under  the 
years  there  has  been  a  lo%  in-  direction  of  John  Little,  vice- 
crease  in  cargo  carried,  and  Mr.  president  and  account  super- 
Mifflin  said  newspaper  adver-  visor  at  Kudner. 
tising  had  a  great  deal  to  do  Research  undertaken  in  1959 
with  this  record.  Pan  Am’s  showed  that  shippers  were  look- 
clipper  cargo  ads  are  created  ing  for  service.  As  far  as  air 
and  placed  by  the  Kudner  freight  and  air  express  were 
Agency,  Inc.  concerned,  rates  were  the  same; 

•  equipment,  too.  Pan  Am  set  out 

to  give  superior  service. 

Ever  since  air  cargo  was 
started.  Pan  Am  had  been  help¬ 
ing  shippers  through  its  sales 
representatives  located  in  lead¬ 
ing  cities  all  over  the  world. 
What  was  done  was  to  formalize 
this  service  under  the  name  of 
World  Wide  Marketing  Service. 
Among  other  features,  the  serv¬ 
ice  lists  opportunities  for  im¬ 
porters  and  exporters  every 
month  in  a  publication  that  is 
mailed  to  shippers  called  Clipper 
Carpo  Horizons. 

The  Kudner  Agency  execu- 
^  lives  took  an  issue  of  Horizons 

and  made  up  the  opportunities 
One  of  the  2100-line  ads  in  in  the  form  of  a  page  of  news- 
the  present  series  proved  so  ef-  paper  classified  advertisements, 
fective  that  a  repetition  of  it 

has  been  deferred  to  permit  Phenomenal  Result 

George  Moore,  manager  of  Pan  The  result,  according  to  Mr. 
Am’s  World-Wide  Marketing  Moore,  was  “phenomenal.”  With- 
Service  to  catch  up  on  the  sales  in  a  short  time  after  the  ad  had 
leads  it  developed.  appeared,  more  than  2,300  in- 

aassified  Format 

When  you  realize  that  there 
This  ad  copied  the  format  of  are  only  12,000  manufacturers 
regular  newspaper  classified  ads  in  this  country  in  overseas  dis- 
(see  cut)  under  the  big  bold-  tribution,  the  value  of  returns 
face  headline:  “Wanted  —  New  can  be  appreciated,”  Mr.  Moore 
Markets,  New  Products.”  Placed  said. 

under  the  headline  to  look  like  He  added  that  so  far  about 
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Abundant  water  is  essential  to  the  making  of  paper. 
That’s  why  Great  Northern  impounds  ten  billion  gallons 
from  the  lakes  and  streams  of  its  vast  timber  reserves. 


Behind  five  great  dams,  reservoirs  hold  enough 
pure  water  to  serve  the  household  needs  of  . 
ten  million  people.  Plenty  of  water,  plenty  I 
of  timber,  plenty  of  power  ...  all  good 
reasons  why  you  can  always  count  on 
Great  Northern  for  a  dependable  supply  of 
American  newsprint. 
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•  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36;  MUrray  Hill  2-5984 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Action  on 
Postponed 

By  Bob  Warner 

Action  on  proposed  revisions 
of  Judicial  Canon  35 — which  pro¬ 
hibits  courtroom  photography — 
Avas  postponed  by  the  American 
Bar  Association  at  its  annual 
meeting  at  San  Francisco  this 
week. 

The  decision  came  as  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  many  photojourna¬ 
lists,  particularly  since  the  ABA 
had  called  a  conference  of  the 
association’s  Canon  35  commit¬ 
tee  and  media  representatives 
last  Feb.  18  in  Chicago. 

At  the  time,  John  H.  Yauch 
Sr.,  chairman  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  “Special  Committee  on  the 
Proposed  Revision  of  Judicial 
Canon  35,”  stated  that  this 
would  not  be  just  another  con¬ 
ference,  but  a  meeting  to  get  at 
the  complete  grounds  for  the 
media’s  opposition  to  the  canon. 
He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
special  session  could  conceivably 
lead  to  an  exhaustive  report 
which  the  committee  w’ould  make 
available  to  the  House  of  Dele¬ 
gates  for  final  action  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

Interim  Report 

Instead,  the  committee  turned 
out  a  103-page  interim  report 
containing  two  recommenda¬ 
tions,  both  of  which  were 
adopted  by  the  delegates  Aug.  8 
with  considerable  aplause. 

One  recommendation  was  that 
the  Canon  35  committee  be  con¬ 
tinued  so  that  it  could  complete 
the  collection  of  data  on  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  judges  and  lawyers 
in  those  courts  where  photo¬ 
graphing,  televising  or  broad¬ 
casting  are  permitted. 

The  second  recommendation 
was  that  “the  ABA  recommend 


Canon  35 
By  ABA 


to  the  Bench  and  Bar  through¬ 
out  the  various  states  that  until 
such  time  as  the  ABA  has  acted 
officially  after  filing  of  this  com¬ 
mittee’s  final  report  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  that  the  status  quo 
of  the  present  practices  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  the  courts  of  the 
various  states  with  respect  to 
Judicial  Canon  35  be  main¬ 
tained.” 

The  rest  of  the  interim  report 
does  not  offer  much  hope  of 
future  success  for  those  who 
have  fought  so  long  toward  the 
day  when  Canon  35  would  be 
either  changed  or  significantly 
revised. 

Survey  Section 

One  section  of  the  report,  for 
example,  gives  the  results  of  a 
survey  of  state  bar  associations 
made  by  the  committee.  Reten¬ 
tion  of  the  canon,  with  no 
change,  was  favored  by  36 
states.  Nine  states  did  not  an¬ 
swer  and  five  reported  they 
could  give  no  decision  as  yet. 
Only  two — Colorada  and  Texas 
— were  in  favor  of  change,  that 
is  making  telecasting,  broad¬ 
casting  or  photographing  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  judge’s  discretion. 

Some  of  the  remarks  accom¬ 
panying  the  results  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  bar  association  surveys 
reveal  the  intensity  of  feeling: 

•  Alaska:  “Have  polled  ma¬ 
jority  Board  of  Governors 
Alaska  Bar  Association  and  all 
oppose  change  in  Canon  35.  Also 
Juneau  Bar  Association  has 
unanimously  opposed  change.” 

•  California:  “The  Board  has 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  approving  the  purposes  of 
and  the  limitations  imposed  by 


UPl 
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SERVICE 


The  five  picture  stories  in  this 
week’s  UPI  Roto  Service,  mailed 
Aug.  11,  range  from  a  dramatic 
report  on  Indonesia’s  battle 
against  poverty  to  a  close-up  look 
at  a  7-year-old  judo  expert 
from  Texas. 

UPI  Roto  Service  delivers 
distinctive  photo  layouts  every 
week  for  Sunday  supplements  and 
weekend  editions. 


A  feature 

picture  service  from 

UPI  Newspictures. 


Canon  35  and  and  opposing  any 
change  therein.” 

•  Illinois:  “The  Board  voted 
to  advise  your  committee  that 
the  Illinois  State  Bar  Associa¬ 
tion  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  broadcasting,  televising  and 
photographing  of  court  proceed¬ 
ings,  whether  by  obtrusive,  un¬ 
obtrusive  or  even  secret  means.” 

•  Massachusetts:  (Harold 
Horvitz,  President) — “I  am  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  any  am- 
mendment  of  Canon  35  which 
would  relax  in  any  respect  the 
present  prohibition  against  pho¬ 
tographing  or  broadcasting  court 
proceedings.” 

•  West  Virginia:  (Oshel  C. 
Parson,  Secretary) — “Personal¬ 
ly,  I  feel  that  any  committee 
studying  this  question  should 
keep  constantly  before  it  the 
words  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer: 
‘Lead  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  evil.’  ” 

Pro  (k>mmenl!s 

The  reply  from  Colorado  in¬ 
cluded  a  statement  from  Justice 
O.  Otto  Moore  which  contrasted 
sharply  with  reports  showing 
unanimous  or  heavy  opposition 
to  change  or  revision.  Colorado 
has  had  “a  long  and  very  satis¬ 
fying  experience  in  the  courts 
where  cameras  and  sound  equip¬ 
ment  are  permitted  under  regu¬ 
lations  which  have  proven  fully 
adequate  to  guard  against  legiti¬ 
mate  objection  to  their  use,” 
Judge  Moore  said. 

The  Texas  Bar  Association 
favored  control  of  news  cover¬ 
age  by  the  trial  judge.  Vermont 
pointed  out  that  television 
cameras  were  permitted  for  the 
first  time  in  the  state  in  Chan¬ 
cery  Court,  Chittenden  County, 
Burlington  last  January.  This 
was  not  a  jury  case  but  involved 
an  injunction  in  connection  with 
the  reapportionment  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Vermont  General 
Assembly. 

Altogether,  the  exhaustive  in¬ 
terim  report  is  liberally  pep¬ 
pered  with  pro  and  con  argu¬ 
ments  and  quotations  from 
judges  and  lawyers  around  the 
country. 

TV  Tests 

Apparently,  the  committee 
w'as  impressed  by  a  suggestion 
made  by  Richard  E.  Cheverton, 
president  of  the  Radio  Tele¬ 
vision  News  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion,  at  the  Chicago  conference. 
Mr.  Cheverton  proposed  that  the 
ABA  consent  to  a  series  of  tests 
of  radio  and  television  coverage 
of  courtroom  trials  in  communi- 
i  ties  of  varying  size  and  location. 

Later,  Mr.  (iheverton  and  the 
,  National  Association  of  Broad- 
;  casters  submitted  a  broad  out¬ 
line  for  experimental  coverage 
i  of  courtroom  trials  and  a  list 
]  of  21  television  stations  willing 
i  to  cooperate  in  the  venture. 


“Our  committee,”  the  interim 
report  stated,  “considers  this 
proposal  by  NAB  to  be  signifi¬ 
cant  in  that  it  is  evidence  of 
their  willingness  to  objectively 
consider  the  issues  involved.  The 
broadcasters’  proposal  has  been 
considered  by  the  members  of 
our  committee  and  is  being 
seriously  evaluated  in  relation 
to  the  assistance  and  relevancy 
thereof  to  our  committee  making 
its  final  report  and  recommenda¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Yauch  said  a  final  report 
of  his  committee  will  be  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  February  meeting  of 
the  Bar  Association  in  New  Or¬ 
leans.  This  will  cover  the  sur¬ 
veys  of  court  practices  in  Colo- 
lado  and  Texas. 

Debate  GrowK 

In  the  past  year  debate  over 
the  Canon  has  been  widening 
and  sharpening  to  a  significant 
degree. 

During  the  25  years  the  canon 
has  been  in  effect,  just  about 
everything  has  been  said  about 
it  that  could  be  said.  But  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  though  the  battle  is 
now  raging  greater  than  ever 
and  that  journalism  ranks  are 
not  as  united  in  their  approach 
to  this  subject  as  one  might 
assume. 

Last  winter  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  editorially  defended  the 
canon.  Not  long  afterward,  Inez 
Robb,  United  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist,  took  a  similar 
stand. 

New  Addition 

The  most  recent  addition  to 
the  pro  side  is  the  Springfield 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  which  on 
June  15  offered  an  editorial  it 
noted  “will  probably  be  greetc'd 
with  cries  of  ‘heresy’  by  other 
editors  who  have  been  fighting 
to  get  Canon  35  eliminated  or 
amended  to  permit  courtroom 
pictures.” 

The  News  observed  that  the 
two  principal  arguments  in 
favor  of  eliminating  the  canon 
are  first,  that  new  photographic 
equipment  and  techniques  en¬ 
able  newsmen  to  obtain  pictures 
without  upsetting  the  courtroom 
process  and  second,  that  the 
public  has  a  right  to  see  the 
scenes  or  people  that  the  photog¬ 
raphers  shoot. 

The  News  then  commented 
that  “The  first  argument  is  in¬ 
valid  if  courtroom  pictures  are 
improper  and  adverse  to  the 
rights  of  the  defendents,  which 
they  well  can  be.  The  second 
one  is  also  without  sound  foun¬ 
dation  because  the  defendant’s 
rights  transcend  those  of  the 
general  public  insofar  as  any 
pictures  taken  in  a  courtroom 
are  concerned. 

“The  permission  for  the  puh- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 
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lie  to  attend  trials  encourages 
a  fair  hearing  in  all  trials.  Pub¬ 
lication  of  trial  pictures  serves 
no  such  purpose  and  merely 
satisfies  public  curiosity.” 


The  status  of  courtroom 
photography  was  further  com¬ 
plicated  this  year  w’hen,  shortly 
after  the  Chicapro  meeting,  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  condemned  the 
takinp:  of  photographs  in  the 
courtroom  or  ita  environs.  A 
press  release  issued  after  the 
conference  stated  that  “at  the 
present  time  the  taking  of  photo¬ 
graphs  in  the  courtroom  during 
the  progress  of  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  radio  broadcasting 
of  judicial  proceedings  from  the 
courtroom  are  prohibited  by 
Rule  53  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure.  The  action 
of  the  Judicial  Conference  would 
now  extend  the  rule,  long  appli¬ 
cable  in  criminal  cases,  to  all 
judicial  proceedings  and  to  the 
environs  of,  as  well  as,  the  court¬ 
room  itself.” 

If  lawyers  and  judges  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  digging  in  for  a 
widespread  defense  of  Canon  35, 
it  is  just  as  apparent  that  photo¬ 
journalists  are  bent  on  intensi¬ 
fying  the  offensive.  In  his  recent 
annual  report  to  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Joseph  Costa,  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  for  King  Features 
Syndieate  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  association,  noted 
that  the  battle  lines  are  closing: 

“.  .  .  The  war  of  attrition 
against  freedom  of  the  camera 
in  the  courtroom  appears  to 
have  been  stepped  up,”  Mr. 
Costa  said.  “The  strength  of 
news  media’s  positions,  won  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  of  aggressive  ef¬ 
fort,  are  being  eroded. 

“.  .  .  The  enforcement  of  Rule 
53  has  closed  doors  which,  in 
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many  instances,  were  open  to 
photojournalists.  Demands  that 
‘something  be  done’  are  already 
reaching  our  office  from  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  country. 
We  have  suffered  a  major  set¬ 
back.  The  effect  that  this 
Federal  ruling  may  have  upon 
the  attitude  of  state,  county  and 
city  courts  is  yet  to  be  evalu¬ 
ate. 

“.  .  .  More  evidence  of  the  war 
of  attrition  being  conducted 
against  freedom  of  the  camera 
in  the  courtroom  is  provided  by 
the  ABA’s  official  publication.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
literally  hundreds  of  editorials 
supporting  the  right  to  report 
court  trials  through  the  medium 
of  photography  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  as  many  newspapers 
across  the  country.  None  has 
ever  l)een  reproduced  in  the 
ABA  Journal.  Yet,  when  the 
Chicago  Tribune  editorially  de¬ 
fended  Canon  35  last  winter, 
the  Journal  ran  it  in  its  en¬ 
tirety.” 

Altogether  it  is  evident  that 
while  neither  side  is  saying  any¬ 
thing  new  about  Canon  35,  the 
amount  of  literature  and 
speeches  written  by  lawyers, 
judges,  pbotojournalists  and 
journalists  is  steadily  mounting 
in  a  new  surge  of  activity  in 
this  area.  Perhaps  all  this  pres¬ 
ages  some  sort  of  a  settlement 
of  the  issue  in  the  not  too  dis¬ 
tant  future. 

• 

Cloistered  Nuns 
Picture  Life 
In  Monastery 

Rockford,  Ill. 

By  having  the  nuns  take  the 
pictures  themselves — a  technique 
which  has  been  used  successfully 
by  other  newspapers — the  Rock¬ 
ford  Morning  Star  recently 
lifted  the  veil  of  secrecy  on  the 
cloistered  community  at  Corpus 
Christi  Monastery. 

Readers  were  told,  in  stories 
and  pictures,  the  life  of  prayer 
and  penance  of  the  Poor  Clares, 
an  austere  order  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

The  nuns  agreed  to  take  the 
pictures  after  receiving  instruc¬ 
tions  on  operating  a  35  mm 
camera.  A  star  photographer, 
James  Quinn,  received  permis¬ 
sion  to  teach  two  nuns  as  an  ex¬ 
tern  sister  watched.  Extern 
sisters  handle  daily  business  of 
the  monastery. 

Ten  photos  accompanied  the 
two  stories.  None  of  the  nuns 
were  recognizable,  due  to  a 
monastery  rule,  but  pictures  of 
the  Poor  Clares  working  in 
gardens,  praying  in  their  chapel, 
and  making  religious  articles 
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Rio  de  Janeiro 

An  attempt  to  manufacture 
newsprint  in  the  Amazon  Jungle 
is  on  the  schedule  of  the  West 
German  commission  which  is  in¬ 
vestigating  possibilities  of  co¬ 
operating  with  Brazil  under  the 
terms  of  President  Kennedy’s 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

200  Million  Murks 

The  West  German  govern¬ 
ment  has  expressed  itself  as  in¬ 
clined  to  help  out  to  the  extent 
of  200  million  marks  (about 
$50  million).  One  of  the  items 
on  the  agenda  is  the  paper 
manufacturing  project  which 
would  call  for  the  investment 
of  60  million  marks. 

Brazil,  along  with  the  other 
Latin  American  countries,  has 
been  afflicted  by  the  high  cost 
of  imported  paper,  especially 
newsprint.  During  the  past 
decade  there  have  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  experimental  projects 
here  and  in  other  countries  at¬ 
tempting  to  produce  newsprint 
from  the  bagassa,  or  remains, 
of  sugar  cane  after  processing. 
None  has  achieved  any  notable 
success. 

Sile-Thc  Aniuzim 

The  Amazon  Jungle,  one  of 
the  world’s  richest  depositories 
of  virgin  timber,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  as  the  site  for  this  new 
venture. 

In  all  probability,  the  city 
of  Belem,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon  River,  will  be  selected 
as  the  mill  location. 

Although  the  Amazon  Valley 
is  rich  in  timber,  the  plant  will 
not  process  wood  pulp,  the  pro¬ 
ponents  say.  Instead,  paper  will 
be  produced  from  the  remains 
of  jute,  which  is  being  grown 
on  a  large  scale. 

Uounllcss  Varielies 

The  jungle  contains  countless 
varieties  of  timber,  but  experts 
point  out  that  the  varieties  of 
trees  are  scattered,  making  it 
difficult  to  select  a  particular 
type  for  a  particular  purpose. 
In  addition,  there  is  no  land 
transport  whatsoever,  for  the 
carrying  of  felled  timber  to  the 
river,  where  it  can  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  a  seaport.  In  addition, 
log  rafts  are  out  of  the  question 
because  in  the  2,000  varieties 
of  trees,  only  one — the  Brazilian 
cedar — will  float. 


received  wide  commendation.  cedar — will  float. 
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How  to  get  the  school  to  Johnny  on  time 

America  will  have  to  build  about  eleven  school  build¬ 
ings  and  additions  a  day  over  the  next  three  years  to 
keep  up  with  our  growing  educational  demands.  That 
means  they’ll  have  to  go  up  fast,  but  they’ll  also  have 
to  be  solidly  built  and  economical.  Here’s  how  the  city 
of  Elmira,  New  York,  did  it. 

The  contractor  broke  ground  for  the  55-room  Elmira 
School  on  Dec.  2,  1960,  and  raised  the  first  steel 
columns  on  March  27,  1961.  500  elementary  students 
moved  in  on  Sept.  9,  1961;  followed  by  1000  junior 
high  students  the  next  semester.  That’s  less  than  a 
year  from  start  to  finish,  about  half  the  time  usually 
required  to  build  a  school  this  size.  And  it  cost  13%  to 
17%  less  than  the  New  York  State  average.  The  secret: 
pre-engineered  steel  components  were  factory-fabri¬ 


cated  and  shipped  to  the  job  site  ready  to  erect.  A  new, 
lighter,  stronger,  tubular  steel  column  was  used  to 
support  bright,  porcelain-enameled  steel  wall  panels. 
These  slender  panels  increased  usable  floor  space  by 
almost  5%  and  provided  excellent  insulation. 

Like  the  Elmira  School,  many  of  the  new  school  build¬ 
ings  we’ll  need  by  1966  will  be  built  with  functional, 
pre-engineered  steel  components. 

America  grows  with  steel. 

United  States  Steel 
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NOTEWORTHY — San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury-News  points  with  pride 
to  its  carrier  boys'  band,  believed  to  be  the  only  one  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  Here,  Jerry  Dias,  4-foot-8  trumpet  player,  stands  atop  the 
desk  of  Circulation  Director  Arvey  Drown,  left,  while  the  tallest  music 
man,  John  Berg,  5-foot-IO  clarinetist,  stands  beside  Harry  Jenkins, 
city  circulation  manager  who  directs  the  band. 


Washington 

The  Saturday  edition,  that 
longtime  problem  child  of  the 
daily  newspaper  field,  has  be¬ 
come  a  prodigy. 

Discounting  weekend  specials 
as  combinations  of  Saturday 
and  Sunday  papers,  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  believes  it  is  pub¬ 
lishing  consistently  the  largest 
Saturday  pajjer  in  the  world. 

With  an  average  of  more  than 
75  pages,  the  Saturday  paper 
is  now  its  second  largest  week¬ 
day  issue. 

While  the  Washington  Star 
makes  no  claim  to  fame,  it  is 
putting  forth  a  regular  Satur¬ 
day  edition  far  outsizing  most 
Saturday  evening  papers.  Its 
average  Saturday  edition  runs 
between  32  and  40  pages. 

Natural  Siluatiun 

Raoul  Blumberg,  assistant  to 
the  Publisher  of  the  Post,  at¬ 
tributes  the  growth  of  the  Sat¬ 
urday  paper  to  many  factors, 
but  in  the  main,  he  says,  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  “adjusting  to 
the  natural  situation  that  ex¬ 
ists.” 

The  almost  city-wide  Monday- 
Friday  work  week,  he  believes, 
is  a  primary  factor. 

“We  have  a  sort  of  Sunday 
situation  on  Saturday,”  he  says. 
“People  have  leisure  to  sit  and 
read  the  Saturday  paper  and 
they  get  it  early  enough  so  that 
they  have  one  extra  full  day  to 
go  out  and  shop.” 

A  second  factor,  he  thinks,  is 
the  tremendously  high  percent¬ 
age  of  home  deliveries.  When 
the  Post  raised  its  price  from  5c 
to  10c  a  copy,  it  left  the  home 
delivery  price  as  it  was.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  a  great  many  home  delivery 
subscriptions  were  added.  At 
present  86%  of  the  weekly  cir¬ 
culation  is  home  delivered.  The 


Saturday  circulation  drops  only 
21^%  from  the  408,645  weekday 
circulation. 

Advertisers  have  learned,  Mr. 
Blumberg  points  out,  that  there 
is  just  as  much  value  from  an 
advertising  standpoint  on  Satur¬ 
day  as  any  other  day.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  good,  he  says,  for  im¬ 
mediate  spot  return  merchan¬ 
dise  for  department  stores. 

In  Four  Sections 

“We  took  advantage  of  the 
sales  situation  to  increase  the 
classification  section,”  Mr.  Blum¬ 
berg  says.  “In  addition  we  in¬ 
creased  the  church  section  and 
beefed  up  the  sports  section  with 
five  additional  columns  on  high 
school  sports.” 

The  paper  now  has  four  sec¬ 
tions  on  Saturday  including 
separate  classified  and  real 
estate  sections. 

The  paper  found  some  time 
ago  that  it  couldn’t  keep  up  with 
the  Thursday  and  Friday  calls 
to  the  classified  section. 

“We  solved  the  problem  by 
hiring  part  time  help  and  having 
two  short  shifts,”  Mr.  Blumberg 
says.  “We  have  housewives  who 
come  in  after  the  children  go  to 
school  and  work  until  2:30  or  3 
o’clock  and  then  they  are  re¬ 
placed  by  government  workers 
who  get  through  their  regular 
jobs  about  4  o’clock.” 

However,  if  there  is  one  local 
situation  that  has  played  a  pri¬ 
mary  role  in  the  growth  of  Sat¬ 
urday  editions  in  Washington.  It 
is  the  real  estate  market. 

I.  William  Hill,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Star,  says  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  important  con¬ 
tributing  factor  in  the  Star’s 
healthy  Saturday  edition. 

“Advertising  is  what  supports 
a  paper,”  he  points  out,  “and 
since  most  business  places  are 


closed  on  Sunday  its  the  real 
estate  market  that  enables  an 
afternoon  paper  on  Saturday  to 
be  as  large  as  it  is.” 

Real  estate  disi)lay  sections 
have  been  a  part  of  Washington 
papers  for  a  good  many  years 
and  the  Star  pioneered  in  the 
Saturday  display  section.  The 
pull  felt  by  the  market  from  the 
Saturday  display  soon  prompted 
the  Post  to  follow  suit,  with 
equally  good  results. 

*  *  <ii 

SEES.4W  PIT(M 

Varying  household  penetra¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  in  the  top 
100  markets  —  ranging  from 
18.1%  to  91.8%  —  are  reported 
by  the  Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  in  a  new  presentation 
to  prospective  advertisers. 

“Newspapers’  circulations  see¬ 
saw  across  the  nation  and  have 
a  range  of  nine  to  two  from 
their  high  point  to  their  lowest 
point  of  penetration,”  the  bro¬ 
chure  states. 

“Even  if  you  assume  100% 
readership  of  each  copy  circu¬ 
lated,  how  can  newspapers  give 
you  the  level  of  coverage  you 
want  wherever  you  want?  News¬ 
papers  have  their  own  pre-es¬ 
tablished  levels  of  popularity 
that  must  represent  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  maximum  and  minimum 
advertising  weight,  a  weight  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  newspaper,  not 
by  the  advertiser.” 

The  pitch  is  for  spot  televi¬ 
sion  “which  you  can  get  pre¬ 
cisely  the  advertising  weight  you 
want  in  each  market  in  terms 
of  budget,  commercial  length. 


audience  size,  frequency  and 
duration.” 

• 

Archives  to  Save 
U.S.  Cartoons 

Detroit 

Dr.  E.  P.  Richardson,  director 
of  the  Archives  of  American 
Art,  here  has  reached  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Association  of 
American  Editorial  Cartoonists 
whereby  the  works  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  members  will  be  perman¬ 
ently  preserved. 

The  Archives  is  a  research 
institution  based  in  Detroit  and 
maintained  by  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions.  The  organization  will 
receive  the  cartoons  in  tear- 
sheet  form.  They  will  be  micro¬ 
filmed.  Four  times  each  year  a 
selection  of  the  best  cartoonists’ 
works  will  be  received  in  original 
form  for  exhibition. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  Archives 
that  the  editorial  cartoon,  as 
preserved  under  the  co-operative 
agreement,  will  provide  a  “rich 
source  of  material  for  the  politi¬ 
cal  historian  and  sociologist,  as 
well  as  the  art  researcher,  in 
coming  generations.” 

• 

Everett  Paper  Ups 
Single  Copy  Price 

Everett,  Wash. 

The  Everett  (Wash.)  Daily 
Herald  has  raised  the  price  of  its 
single  copy  from  five  cents  to 
ten  cents.  The  change  went  into 
effect  on  July  1. 
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THERE’S  ROOM  FOR  ALL  MEDIA  in  the  field  of  advertising 

and  this  is  particularly  true  as  it  applies  to  newspaper  and  direct  mail  be¬ 
cause  these  two  complement  each  other  far  more  than  they  compete.  While  one  tries 
to  pre-condition  its  audience,  the  other  tries  to  drive  home  the  sale  by  asking-  for 
the  order.  While  newspapers  attempt  to  reach  a  wide  city  and  county  audience,  direct 
mail  usually  attempts  to  pre-select  and  pin-point  within  that  area.  Often  the  two 
media  work  directly  together,  as  in  the  following  illustrations: 

In  the  publishing  business  Life  Magazine  finds  that  “direct  mail  frequently 
supports  our  newspaper  advertising  and  vice  versa — and  that’s  why  we’re  enthusi¬ 
astic  users  of  both  media.  For  example,  when  we  run  a  full-page  newspaper  ad  on 
Life,  it’s  almost  customary  to  mail  a  reprint  of  it  to  a  particular  list  of  prospects, 
with  a  covering  note  to  make  doubly  sure  that  the  right  people  see  it  and  realize 
its  importance.  At  other  times,  when  we  do  a  subscriber  mailing  into  a  given  city 
we  have  found  that  we  can  increase  returns  when  we  run  newspaper  ads  reminding 
readers  to  ‘look  for  their  letter  from  Life.’  We  regard  both  newspapers  and  direct 
mail  as  integral  parts  of  our  total  advertising  and  promotion  efforts.” 

Similarly,  Seagram  Distillers  Company  last  year  alone  used  ads  in  more  than 
600  newspapers  across  the  country  to  tell  consumers  about  their  product  in  an  in¬ 
stitutional  approach.  But  they  preceded  these  newspaper  ads  with  direct  mail  to 
their  hundreds  of  distributors  suggesting  that  specific  Seagram  products  be  well 
stocked  in  view  of  the  newspaper  campaign.  The  results  proved  the  excellence  of 
using  this  dual  media  approach. 


When  both  newspaper  and  direct  mail  can  work  so  well  together,  there  is  no  reason 
for  one  to  belittle  the  other.  Their  roles  are  more  often  complementary  than  competitive. 
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Want  Ads  Pass  Test 
For  ‘Good  Newspaper’ 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

Oa$i!>ified  Adverlisinf:  Director,  !New  Y'ork  Post 


“What  did  you  print  today 
which  could  be  found  nowhere 
else,  and  which  would  remain 
exclusive  throughout  the  day?” 

The  Gannett  Newspapers’  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Vincent  S.  Jones, 
in  his  address  before  the 
ANCAM  Convention  in  Buffalo, 
cited  the  above  question  as  a 
test  for  each  issue  of  a  newspa¬ 
per. 

“You  gentlemen,”  he  said, 
“are  the  only  people  I  know  who 
can  give  the  right  answer  every 
day: 

“The  classified  ads.” 

Mr.  Jones  began  his  career  as 
a  classified  department  bill  col¬ 
lector.  The  chore  gave  him  vivid 
memories  of  his  jousts  with  those 
who  sought  to  outrun  the  credit 
manager  but,  more  important, 
to  a  future  editorial  executive, 
“I  got  a  powerful  impression  of 
the  classified  pages  as  an  in¬ 
tricate  and  sensitive  index  of 
local,  and  even  national,  eco¬ 
nomics.  I  saw  the  laws  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  at  work.  One 
typical  insertion,  ‘Baby  Carriage 
for  Sale,’  invariably  brought  an 
avalanche  of  offers,  whereas  the 
most  beguiling  description  of  an 
expensive  house  often  seemed  to 
keep  buyers  away  in  droves.  I 
soon  found  out  why  ‘Furniture 
for  Sale’  ads  were  cash  on  the 
‘barrelhead.’  ” 

Rating  the  want  ads  as  an 
important  source  of  news  leads 
as  w'ell  as  background  material, 
he  said :  “While  city  editors  tra¬ 
ditionally  have  scanned  the  ‘per¬ 
sonal’  columns  and  the  legal 
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Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 


Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place — In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  markotino, 
odvertUint.  publithint  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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notices,  classified  as  a  whole  de¬ 
serves  a  more  comprehensive 
study  by  anyone  who  wants  to 
know  not  only  what  is  going  on, 
but  what  is  likely  to  happen. 
Just  as  the  housewife  knows 
w'hen  a  friend  has  lost  her  maid, 
so  the  city  editor  can  spot  trends 
in  employment.” 

Business  Index 

Classified,  he  has  found,  can 
not  only  help  an  editor  size  up 
what’s  going  on  in  a  city  but  it 
can  give  a  fairly  clear  idea  of 
the  economic  and  sociological 
climate  of  a  country.  In  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  recent  trip  to  India 
where  he  helped  run  a  seminar 
for  editors,  Mr.  Jones,  with  the 
help  of  Classified  Manager  Tony 
Powderly,  made  a  careful  study 
of  a  number  of  Indian  newspa¬ 
pers.  He  found  the  classified 
pages  more  interesting  and  re¬ 
vealing  than  the  rest  of  the 
newspaper. 

•  Among  the  facts  of  Indian 
life  “brought  home  far  more 
vividly  than  any  guide  book  or 
formal  history”  were  these: 

— “The  dominance  of  the  In¬ 
dian  government  as  No.  1  em¬ 
ployer.  Most  of  the  ‘help  want- 
eds’  were  notices  of  civil  service 
examinations  for  posts  in  that 
vast  bureaucracy.” 

— “Real  estate  was  a  mere 
shadow  of  its  American  counter¬ 
part.  Most  Indians  live  in  mud 
or  stone  huts  in  one  of  half  a 
million  villages.  In  the  big  cities 
an  appalling  number  literally 
sleep  in  the  streets.” 

— “If  any  of  you  men  came  up 
I  with  an  “automotive”  classifica¬ 
tion  of  just  five  items  in  a  city 


of  2  Vi  million  you  would  be 
tempted  to  resign  before  you 
were  fired!  Yet  this  is  typical  of 
a  large  daily  in  Delhi,  the  capital 
of  India,  with  a  population  about 
equal  to  Chicago.” 

Mr.  Jones  noted  from  the 
classification  headed  “Matri¬ 
monial”  that  this  is  a  country 
“where  hearts  and  flowers  go 
by  the  board  and  there’s  no  beat¬ 
ing  around  the  bush:  Here’s  a 
sample : 


METROPOLITAN 

NEWSPAPER 

OPPORTUNITIES 

Because  of  unusual  recent 
staff  expansion  we  wUI 
have  openings  for  6  local 
reporters  and  2  copy  desk 
men  between  now  and 
October.  This  is  a  large 
newspaper  with  an  out¬ 
standing  reputation;  we 
want  men  who  can  main¬ 
tain  and  expand  it.  Write 

freely - our  staff  knows 

of  this  ad.  East.  Not 
N.Y.C.  Box  213,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WANTED:  A  tall,  slim,  pretty,  cul¬ 
tured,  Kraduate,  younK  K>rl  from  highly 
respectable  family  for  a  handsome 
youth,  28,  Captain.  Pay  750  rupees  per 
month  (about  $160),  Girl  and  family 
main  considerations.  View  matrimony. 
Box  2760. 

Many  such  notices  mention 
caste  and  most  of  them  add: 
“Send  horoscope,”  which  is  more 
than  a  game  in  the  East. 

Sometimes  it’s  the  lady  who’s 
on  the  prowl: 


ATTRACTIVE,  cultured,  well  -  to  -  do 
Parsi  lady  seeks  matrimonial  correspon¬ 
dence  from  educated,  hBn<lsome  Parsi 
frentieman,  39-46,  drawing  good  saiary. 


$l*Million  Libel  Suit 
Held  Over  for  Trial 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

A  $1,000,000  libel  suit  filed 
against  a  weekly  newspaper,  an 
affiliated  broadcasting  station, 
and  two  politicians  will  be  tried 
here.  State  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  John  J.  Dillon  refused  to 
dismiss  the  complaint.  He  held 
that  six  of  seven  statements  the 
plaintiffs  claimed  libelous  war¬ 
ranted  trial. 

Defendants  are  the  Rockland 
County  Citizen,  the  Highlands 
Broadcasting  Company,  John 
Reilly  and  Charles  Blauvelt, 
Republicans.  Plaintiffs  are  Paul 
F.  Mundt,  Democrat  re-elected 
town  supervisor,  Clarkstown, 
N.  Y.,  and  Everett  Crosby, 
former  Democratic  town  chair- 


One  Day’s  Mail 

San  Francisco 
Sidney  P.  Allen,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle,  reports  a  Monday  mail  to 
the  finance  department  which 
totalled  263  envelopes  bearing  a 
total  postage  of  $17.03.  Of  this, 
$13  was  in  “waste”  postage 
carrying  mailing  pieces  of  little 
or  no  interest,  his  tally  showed. 


Millionth  Ad  Early 

The  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
published  its  one-  millionth  clas¬ 
sified  ad  on  July  29 — earlier 
than  ever  before.  A  six-month 
gain  of  56,410  ads,  as  compared 
with  1961,  was  reported. 


Hearst  Pays 
$10.6  Million 
For  Station 


The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  has  approved  the 
purchase  by  the  Hearst  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  remaining  50%  of 
the  stock  of  WTAE-tv  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

The  stock  purchase,  giving 
Hearst  complete  ownership  of 
the  station,  was  consummated 
with  a  voting  trust  headed  by 
Earl  F.  Reed  and  Irwin  D.  Wolf 
Jr. 

Caah  Payment 

A  cash  payment  of  $10,600,- 
000  was  made  for  the  half  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Reed-Wolf  group. 
WTAE-tv  will  continue  under 
the  management  of  Leonard 
Kapner,  executive  vicepresident 
and  Frank  Snyder,  general  man¬ 
ager. 

WTAE-tv,  an  affiliate  of  ABC, 
is  one  of  three  television  sta¬ 
tions  operated  by  the  Hearst 
organization.  Others  include 
WBAL-tv,  an  NBC  affiliate  in 
Baltimore,  and  WISN-tv,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  a  CBS  affiliate. 

In  a(ldition,  the  organization 
owns  and  operates  radio  station 
WBAL  AM  and  FM  in  Balti¬ 
more,  WISN  AM  and  FM  in 
Milwaukee  and  WRYT  AM  and 
FM  in  Pittsburgh. 

Last  Year’s  Winners 
Judge  Road  Articles 

Washington 

Judges  for  the  1962  edition  of 
the  Ted  V.  Rodgers  Journalism 
Awards  were  announced  by  the 
sponsors,  by  Trailmobile,  Inc., 
and  the  ATA  Foundation.  The 
contest  offering  $7,500  in  prizes 
recognizes  the  authors  of  pub¬ 
lished  articles  and  editorials  on 
the  use  and  development  of 
highways. 

Serving  on  the  panel  of  judges 
are  Robinson  Newcomb,  eco¬ 
nomics  consultant;  Sherman 
London,  staff  writer,  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican;  and  James 
Toedtman,  publisher,  Berea 
(Ohio)  News,  who  is  represent¬ 
ing  Ralph  Wells,  editor  of  the 
paper.  Mr.  Wells  is  in  the  U.S. 
Army.  These  three  judges  were 
the  first  place  winners  in  1961. 

Completing  the  judging  panel 
are  Arthur  Butler,  National 
Highway  Users  Conference; 
George  Cullen,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs;  and  Dr. 
Charles  Taff,  professor  of  trans¬ 
portation,  Maryland  University. 

Winners  will  be  announced  in 
October. 
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Color  is  a  profitable  part  of 
the  newspaper  business,  without 
a  doubt.  And  produces  results 
for  advertisers,  too.  Clients 
pat  their  agencies*  backs  and 
convince  them  they're  geniuses. 
Newspapers  profit  most  of  all, 
as  year  after  year  of  linage 
gains  prove.  And  after  all, 
the  proof  is  in  the  linage  ! 


You'll  profit  from  color,  too, 
if  you  promote  !  Here  in  E&P's 
Fall  Color  Awards  Issue  is  a 
prime  medium  for  color  promo¬ 
tion.  Advertisers,  agencies 
and  newspapers  consider  it  their 
most  important  source  of  color 
information.  It's  a  showcase 
edition  for  your  promotion  story 
of  color  quality  or  volume,  set 
in  the  context  of  case  histories 
of  award-winning  color  ads. 
Reserve  your  space  today. 


PROMOTION 


Newspaper  Starred 
In  Museum  Exhibit 


Chicago 

The  first  permanent  exhibit, 
ever  presented  in  any  of  the 
country’s  museums  to  show  the 
public  how  newspapers  are  pro¬ 
duced  and  the  important  role 
they  have  played  in  national 
progress,  oi)ened  Aug.  9  at  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Indus- 
tiy  here. 

Entitled  “The  Newspaper  in 
America’’  and  a  gift  from  the 
Robert  R.  McCormick  Charitable 
Trust,  the  exhibit  includes  a 
series  of  coordinated  display 
units  that  demonstrate  all  that 
goes  on  in  producing  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily  from  the  moment 
the  first  news  starts  to  flow  into 
its  editorial  offices  until  the 
complete  publication  is  delivered 
at  its  readers’  doorsteps. 

With  its  large  number  of  audi¬ 
ence  participation  displays,  the 
exhibit  is  expected  to  attract  al¬ 
most  2,000,000  visitors  a  year, 
according  to  Lenox  R.  Lohr,  the 
Museum’s  president. 

Hom  Reporters  ^'ork 

In  one  spectacular  display  the 
visitor  will  see  and  hear  all  that 
a  news  reporter  does  from  the 
moment  he  leaves  his  office  on 
an  assignment  to  “cover”  a  fire 
until  he  has  written  his  story 
and  seen  it  on  its  way  to  the 
composing  room. 

Close  by,  a  similarly  dramatic 
presentation  enables  visitors  to 
learn  what  correspondents  as¬ 
signed  to  foreign  posts  do. 

And  in  a  third  section  the  ex¬ 
hibit  will  show  how  a  managing 
editor  evaluates  and  handles  the 
news  that  crosses  his  desk  when 
deciding  the  makeup  of  the 
“front  page,”  as  well  as  the 
other  special  sections  of  the  pub¬ 
lication. 


C>iiid«ii  C««ri«r  PmI 
Phlladilplila  Dally  Nawa 
Pauala  Harald  Nam 
W.  B.  Baaadtrt 


Another  division  of  the  ex¬ 
hibit  is  devoted  to  historical 
newspapers  like  the  first  edition 
of  the  Boston  News-Letter  pub¬ 
lished  in  1704  and  the  first  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonies.  Next  to  it  appear 
the  front  pages  of  12  other  old 
and  significant  newspapers  in¬ 
cluding  the  Ulster  County  Ga¬ 
zette,  which  announced  the  death 
of  George  Washington ;  and  Ben 
Franklin’s  first  paper,  the  New 
England  Courant. 

Outstanding  events,  both  old 
and  recent,  are  featured  by  10 
historic  news  photographs, 
which  light,  one  after  another, 
in  synchronization  with  a  taped 
recounting  of  the  occurrences 
involved.  As  soon  as  the  visitor 
picks  up  a  handily  placed  ear¬ 
phone,  he  hears  a  description  of 
the  photos  and  an  invitation  to 
“follow  the  news  as  it  breaks.” 
Highlighted  in  this  display  is 
the  only  photo  of  the  Wright 
Brothers’  flight.  There  is  also 
one  of  the  Dempsey-Tunney 
“long  count”  fight  in  Chicago. 

Stored  at  the  fingertips  of  the 
viewer  in  another  corner  of  the 
big  museum  hall  is  a  virtual  li¬ 
brary  of  famous  news  stories, 
which  are  listed  by  date  and 
event.  When  he  pushes  num¬ 
bered  buttons,  front  pages  of  tbe 
80  different  papers  listed  are 
produced  before  him. 

Mechanical  Opcralion^i 

The  intricate  mechanical  op¬ 
erations  of  newspaperdom  are 
also  graphically  demonstrated. 
One  large  animated  diagram 
shows  a  Goss  three-color  press 
in  action,  the  path  of  the  paper 
“web”  through  its  many  rollers, 
and  the  final  folding  of  the 
finished  publication. 


Trenton  TlnM 
Biiitol  Dally  Conrlw 
Now  Braniwlok  Homo  Norn 
eatarwn  Evonlna  Nom 


Close  by,  at  a  fully  operating 
high  speed  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  machine,  visitors  will  be 
able  to  get  newspaper  “slugs” 
as  souvenirs  of  their  trips 
through  the  exhibit. 

The  speed  with  which  news¬ 
papers  get  their  editorial  ma¬ 
terial  from  all  over  the  world 
is  demonstrated  by  an  actually 
working  UPI  receiver,  and  an 
adjoining  U  n  i  f  a  x  Facsimile 
photo  machine. 

A  panel  tells  how  news  flash¬ 
ing  over  leased  wires  is  trans¬ 
mitted  at  60  words  per  minute; 
while  late  news  photographs 
from  hundreds  of  miles  away 
pour  out  of  the  electrically  im¬ 
pulsed  facsimile  apparatus  at  a 
rate  of  one  every  eight  minutes. 

Emphasizing  the  key  role 
played  in  modern  newspaper 
production  by  the  press  photog¬ 
rapher  is  a  display  of  news  pho¬ 
tographs.  In  addition  to  describ¬ 
ing  the  almost  unbelievable  per¬ 
sonal  risks  taken  by  photogra¬ 
phers  in  “shooting”  their  pic¬ 
tures,  the  display  demonstrates 
how  their  resultant  photos  are 
processed  from  the  original  neg¬ 
atives  up  to  their  final  news¬ 
printing.  A  special  and  extreme¬ 
ly  exciting  part  of  this  display 
also  shows  the  miracles  today’s 
newspapers  have  been  achieving 
in  their  realistic  reproductions 
of  color  photographs. 

The  last  display  unit  reached 
by  the  Museum’s  visitors  is  a 
replica  of  an  old  hand  press  Ben 
Franklin  used.  It  is  seen  re¬ 
volving  on  a  cylindrical  platform 
with  a  background  that  reminds 
the  spectator  of  what  it  means 
to  enjoy  the  guarantees  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  and  “Freedom  of 
the  Press.” 

#  *  * 

FASHIONS  —  More  than  350 
college  girls  enjoyed  a  gay  and 
carefree  evening  July  31  as  the 
Chicago  Tribune  staged  its  13th 
annual  College  Mixer  for  youth¬ 
ful  fashion  counselors  from  Chi¬ 
cago  and  suburban  stores. 

The  event  was  marked  by 
singing,  a  twist  competition,  and 
skits  and  songs  by  professional 
entertainers.  Pianist  Chet  Roble, 
who  has  been  master  of  cere¬ 
monies  since  the  Tribune  origi¬ 
nated  the  popular  toast  to  Chi¬ 
cago  store  college  board  mem¬ 
bers,  served  in  the  same  capacity 
this  year. 

Hosts  at  the  affair  were 
Eleanor  Nagle,  director  of  the 
fashion  and  beauty  department 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
James  Garner,  manager  of  the 
Tribune’s  retail  apparel  adver¬ 
tising  division. 

The  girls  were  dressed  in  the 
colorful  costumes  they  wear 
while  on  duty  in  the  stores, 
augmented  with  a  badge  identi¬ 
fying  their  store  and  school. 

In  addition  to  the  girls,  the 
guests  included  10  young  men 


who  serve  as  fashion  advisers  to 
male  students,  75  staff  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  stores,  and 
members  of  the  Tribune  adver¬ 
tising  department. 

B 

Personnel  Office 
Aids  Are  Studied 
By  Association 

With  a  membership  of  more 
than  200  from  newspapers  and 
publishers’  associations  around 
the  country,  the  Newspaper  Per¬ 
sonnel  Relations  Association  is 
going  to  work  on  several  special 
projects. 

The  newly  elected  president, 
Dan  Hall,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  and  Evening  Independent, 
has  appointed  Carl  Slabach, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Jour¬ 
nal,  as  head  of  a  committee  on 
turnover  and  record  keeping. 

Robert  Flannes,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  bas  an  assignment  to 
study  the  advisability  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  standard  application 
blank  for  the  use  of  small  news¬ 
papers. 

More  than  75  persons  attended 
the  association’s  recent  annual 
convention  in  Los  Angeles.  The 
officers  elected  to  work  with  Mr. 
Hall  are  Jack  Edmonds,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times,  vicepresident, 
and  Frank  Duff,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  secretary-treasurer. 

New  members  of  the  executive 
committee  are:  C.  C.  Althaus, 
Detroit  Free  Press;  Donn  Purdy, 
Toronto  Star;  Edward  Dupin- 
sky,  Washington  Star;  and  Mr. 
Flannes,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Other  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  are:  Dan  Ruth- 
enbarg,  Cleveland  Press,  past 
president;  H.  O.  Thomasson, 
Baltimore  Sun;  Harvey  Valen¬ 
tine,  New  York  Times;  and 
Edwin  P.  Young,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Providence  (R.  1.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin. 

Dorothy  Masterman  McNiell, 
Philadelphia  Ihdlvtin,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  membership  commit¬ 
tee,  and  Sam  McKeel,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer,  is  publicity 
chairman. 

B 

Suburban  Weekly  Quits 

Erie,  Pa. 

Suburban  Millcreek’s  tabloid 
weekly.  Metropolitan  Leader, 
discontinued  publication  Aug.  2 
issue  “because  of  the  lack  of 
public  and  advertising  support,” 
Len  Kholos,  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor,  announced.  The  weekly,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Lake  Erie  Printing 
Co.,  was  established  10  years 
ago  by  Wavil  See.  Mr.  Kholos, 
former  state  editor  of  the  Eric 
Morning  News,  purchased  the 
newspaper  in  April,  1959. 
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Foundation 
Will  Enlarge 
‘J’  Program 

San  Francisco 

An  enlarged  program  of  writ¬ 
ing  competitions  and  grants  for 
the  third  annual  intercollegiate 
competitions  is  announced  by  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Foun¬ 
dation. 

The  Foundation  released  its 
booklet  report  of  the  1961-62 
journalism  awards  program 
which  resulted  in  a  distribution 
totalling  $40,900.  All  48  ac¬ 
credited  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  journalism  were  rep¬ 
resented.  There  were  309  se¬ 
lected  student  entrants. 

This  booklet  is  available  on 
request  to  the  Foundation’s  of¬ 
fice,  1018  Hearst  Building,  San 
Francisco  3.  It  contains  the 
names  of  all  participants  and 
the  photos  of  the  winners. 

Final  tabulations  show  that 
runners-up  to  the  University  of 
Nebraska  in  the  over-all  college 
awards  were,  in  order,  the  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Kansas,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Michigan  and  Florida. 

Credit  for  the  success  of  the 
second  annual  awards  must  go 
to  the  journalism  department 


heads  and  their  staffs  for  their 
splendid  assistance,  Mr.  Hearst 
said  in  a  foreword.  Credit  also 
belongs  to  the  judges  —  Hub¬ 
bard  Keavy,  AP;  Roger  Tatar- 
ian,  UPI;  Basil  Walters  and 
William  B.  Ruggles  —  and  to 
members  of  the  AASDJ  steer¬ 
ing  committee,  Mr.  Hearst 
stated. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr., 
editor-in-chief,  said  it  is  now 
up  to  the  profession  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  training  and 
inspiration  instilled  in  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

Gerald  Rankin,  first  place 
winner,  is  now  with  AP  at  San 
Francisco.  Frank  Morgan,  sec¬ 
ond,  and  three  other  runners-up 
are  with  UPI.  Two  are  with 
newspapers  and  the  others  — 
including  Fred  Zimmerman,  this 
year’s  first  place  winner  —  are 
continuing  their  journalism 
studies. 

• 

Delayed  Booster 

Milwaukee 

A  rotogravure  section  for  Ma¬ 
rine  Plaza  here,  prepared  for 
distribution  in  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  of  June  3,  was  included 
in  the  July  31  edition,  with  an 
explanatory  note  about  the 
strike  that  closed  the  Sentinel 
May  27.  The  morning  paper  is 
now  published  by  the  Journal 
Company. 


Plain  Dealer 
Bids  for  UHF 
In  Cleveland 

Cleveland 
The  Plain  Dealer  has  applied 
to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  a  license  to  set 
up  and  operate  an  ultra-high- 
frequency  television  station. 

Thomas  V.  H.  Vail  Jr.,  vice- 
president  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
announced  the  move  after  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  signed  a  law  di¬ 
recting  manufacturers  to  sup¬ 
ply  all-channel  television  re¬ 
ceivers. 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  asked 
for  Channel  19,  one  of  three 
allocated  to  Cleveland.  Two  of 
them.  No.  19  and  No.  65,  are 
for  commercial  use  and  one.  No. 
25,  is  for  education. 

Electronic  Rivalry 
Acquisition  of  a  television 
channel  would  put  Forest  City 
Publishing  Co.  (Plain  Dealer) 
back  into  electronic  rivalry  with 
Scripps-Howard,  which  pub- 
liihes  the  Cleveland  Press  and 
operates  WEWS-TV. 

The  Plain  Dealer  said  it  is 
“no  newcomer  to  the  electronic 
medium,’’  and  recalled  that  for 


many  years  it  operated  three 
radio  stations  in  northern  Ohio 
until  it  sold  the  last — WHK  of 
Cleveland — four  years  ago. 

But  the  Plain  Dealer’s  ap¬ 
plication  will  be  contested.  The 
Station  View  Realty  Co.,  headed 
by  Fred  Wolf,  former  owner 
and  now  manager  of  Cleveland 
Radio  Station  WDOK,  pointed 
out  that  his  realty  firm  had 
petitioned  the  FCC  for  channel 
19  in  ApriJ,  1961. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  only  one 
UHF  station  operating  in  north¬ 
eastern  Ohio  —  WAKR-TV  in 
Akron. 

• 

24  J-Student8 
In  Summer  Jobs 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

The  largest  number  of  jour¬ 
nalism  interns  in  the  six-year 
history  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  program  are  testing 
classroom-acquired  skills 
against  the  demands  of  profes¬ 
sional  journalism  this  summer. 

Dr.  William  E.  Hall,  director 
of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
said  24  students  are  launching 
their  senior  year  with  full-time 
journalism  jobs.  All  but  four 
are  working  in  Nebraska. 

Job  distribution  is  as  follows: 
daily  newspaper  or  wire  service, 
8;  public  information,  6;  w'eekly 
newspaper,  5;  advertising,  3; 
and  broadcasting,  2. 


Inviting  Entries 

for  Third 

National  Newspaper 
Competition  Nov.  1-30,  1962 

Best  Women’s  Pages 
Fashion  Writing 

Write:  Penney-Missouri  Awards^  Box  728 
University  of  Missouri^  Columbia,  Mo. 

Awards 

$1,000,  $500  ami  $250  prizes  in  each  of  four  classes  for  Best  Women’s 
Pages  .  .  .  Special  Fashion  Award  of  $1,500  cash,  or  $750  cash  plus  week’s 
expenses-paid  trip  to  any  European  fashion  center  of  winner’s  choice. 
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Ht«dLlLr\«A_MaAicJI 


Montgomery  Advertiser-Journal 


Phoenix  Republic 


Mobile  Press  R<'<!gister 


Iney  Truth  &  Sportsman 


Palo  Alto  Times  •  San  Bernardino  Sun-Telegram  •  San  Diego  Union-Tribl 


o  Oy  Etela  Sudmen  Sanomat 


Denver  Catholic -Register  •  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  *  Hartford  Times  •  New  Haven 


im  Stiftstidende 


Fort  Lauderdale  Daily  News  *  Winnipeg  Tribune  *  Tampa  Tribune  •  West  Palm  Beach 


r  Daily  Mail 


Chicago's  American  •  Chicago  Tribune  *  Chicago  Wall  St.  Journal  *  Peoria  Jdi 


sburg  Rand  Daily  Mail 


PERFORMANCE 


Hammond  Times  •  Indianapolis  Star-News  ■  Lafayette  Journal  *  Muncie  Star-Press  •  South  Bend 


Topeka  Capital- Journal  *  Louisville  Courier- Journal  •  Baton  Rouge  State  Times  &  Advocate 
Springfield  Union-News-Republican  *  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  News 


xtuelt 


Altooi 


ily  Mirror  Baltimore  News-Post  •  Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  •  Holyoke  Transcript  »  Detroit  Free  Pn 


St.  Paul  Pioneer- Dispatch  *  Houston  Chronicle  *  Houston  Post  •  Wheeling  News  •  N 
Birmingham  News-Post  &  Herald  •  Syracuse  Herald  •  Durham  Herald  •  Nashville  Banner 


ane  Courier- Mail 


Lubbock  Avalanche- Journal 


Norristown 


Saskatoon  Modern  Pt^ss 


Omaha 


Roanoke 


Columbia  Record -State 


Garden  City  Newsday 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  ^ 


Philadt 


•  Toroni 


Hamilton  Journal 


Canto] 


•  Washington  Star  •! 
raica  Long  Island  Press  I 
San  Antonio  Express 
Toledo  Blade  &■  Times 


Levitu 


Camden  C( 


Austin  Amcrici 


Washington  Observer 
Fayetteville  Observer 
Columbus  Dispatch  ■ 


•  Spokane  Spokesi 
■^^^FNorfolk  Virginian  Pilol 
•  St.  Louis  Post-Dispati^ 
Corpus  Christi  Caller-Timosri 


Elizabeth  Journal 


X^ick  up  a  newspaper  almost  anywhere  in  the  world, 
the  chances  are  it’s  produced  on  a  Goss  headliner'^ 
— a  testimonial  to  HEADLINERS’  superior  performance! 

Still  more  and  more  publishers  are  choosing  headliners, 
especially  when  plans  call  for  color  production.  Growing 
dailies,  with  circulation  beginning  at  30,000  are  finding 
HEADLINERS  a  sound  investment.  The  reason:  unlimited 
availability  of  color  arrangements  for  immediate  needs, 
and  complete  flexibility  for  future  expansion  with  economy. 

headliners’  superior  performance  on  black  and  white, 
spot  and  multi-color  production  comes  from  outstanding 


Go.ss  developments  such  as:  Colortrol,  the  most  precise 
ink  flow  control  available;  Tension  Plate  Lockup  that  prac¬ 
tically  makes  plates  and  cylinders  into  integral  units; 
Micrometric  Pickup  Rollers  for  perfect  ink  di.stribution; 
and  Semi-Automatic  Roller  Sockets  that  maintain  accurate 
roller  settings.  One  of  the  newest  Go.ss  refinements  is  pro¬ 
vision  for  color  fountain  change  in  minutes,  shown  at  right. 

There’s  bigger  value  for  you  in  headliners  in  every  way 
— improved  efficiency,  lower  operating  cost,  more  profit¬ 
able  production.  Write  today  for  complete  data  on  the 
model  that  meets  your  capacity  needs  best. 


Saginaw  News 


Los  Angeles  Herald -Impress 


Tucson  Citizen -Star 


San  Francisco  Chronicle  •  San  Jose  Mercury-News  •  Santa  Barbara  News-Press  •  Stockton  Record 


Washington  Post  &  Times  Herald  *  Sydney  Daily  Telegraph  ■  Sydney  St 


Wilmington  News-Journal 


Times  •  Atlanta  Jrnl.  &  Constitution  •  Boise  Statesman  •  Chicago  Sun-Times  •  Chicago  Daily  News 


Ft.  Wayne  News- Sentinel  *  Gary  Post-Tribune  ■  Adelaide 


il-Star  ■  Springfield  State  Journal  &  Register 


DOCUMENTED 


Montevideo  El  Pais 


Maracaibo  Panorama 


Times 


London  New 


Tokyo  Maini< 


[irror 


Detroit  News 


Racine  Journal -Times  Bulletin  *  Vancouver  Sun  &  Province 


iSon  Capital  Times  Wisconsin  State  Journal 


Albuquerque  Journal  Gt 
Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  &■  Telegram  • 

•  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  • 
Kitchener  Record  •  Bogota  £1 


Passaic  News 


Herald  • 


Id  Herald 


Its  World 


Kansas  City  Star  St,  Times 


St.  Catharines  Standard 


if  News 


Tam 


Pensacola  News  &,  Journal 


News 


Los  Angeles  Times- Mirror 


Montreal  La  Presse 


Chris 


*  Montreal  Star 


Turku  Ti 


Times 
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FAIRCHILD 

news 


Herman  S.  Sliaps  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  editor  of  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY  effective  Aug.  18,  succeed- 
.dore  Barmash  who  has  re- 
signetl.  Mr.  Shaps  has  been  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  editorial  staff  of  Fairchild 
Publications  for  40  vears  and  textile 
editor  of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD 
•for  the  past  18  years.  He  has  served 
in  almost  every  phase  of  editorial 
operation  of  DAILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD.  In  1939  he  joined  WOMEN'S 
E.\R  D.'MLY  as  editor  of  sports¬ 
wear.  blouse  and  skirt  news  sections, 
and  returned  to  the  DAILY  NEWJs 
RECORD  staff  in  1942. 


Harry  Jefferis  has  been  named  tex-  ; 
tile  editor  of  DAILY  NEWS  REC¬ 
ORD  to  succeed  Herman  Shaps.  Mr.  [ 
Jefferis  has  been  reporting  on  the 
man-made  fibers  and  textiles  market  ' 
for  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  for  the  1 
past  19  years.  He  joined  the  staff  .as  1 
editor  of  the  Dyes.  Colors  and  Fin-  ! 
ishes  section,  and  two  years  later  ' 
l>ecame  man-made  filjers  editor.  ! 


“Changing  Patterns  in  Retail  Drug 
Distribution”  is  a  new  77-page  book¬ 
let  just  published  by  Fairchild's  Book 
Division  at  S2.95  a  copy.  This  re¬ 
print  of  a  series  of  25  articles,  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  DRUG  NEWS 
WEEKLY,  analyzes  the  discount 
wave  hitting  the  retail  drug  scene 
across  the  country  and  the  challenge 
it  presents  to  the  traditionalists. 


Ellen  Count  has  been  named  a  re¬ 
porter  in  the  Boston  office  of  Fair- 
child  Publications  to  specialize  in 
shoe  fashions  and  fabrics  coverage 
for  FOOTWEAR  NEWS.  Miss 
Count  has  been  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Boston  office 
in  various  capacities  including  that 
of  staff  a.ssistant  to  Howard  S.  Rains, 
New  England  editorial  director. 


Hardy  Rickheil,  president  <»f  Rick- 
beil's  in  Worthington.  Minn.,  is  the 
second  winner  of  the  Fairchild  Pub¬ 
lication’s  Scholarship  program,  which 
awards  an  annual  scholarship  to  the 
Institute  of  Management  for  Appli- 
ance-TV  Dealers  at  the  American 
I'niversity,  Washington,  D.  C.  Selec¬ 
tion  is  made  by  the  Institute's  edu¬ 
cation  committee. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  Naws  R^ord,  Wom«n*$  Waar  Dally, 
Noma  Fumishinqi  Daily,  Footwaar  Naws, 
Suparmarkat  Naws,  Drug  Naws  Waakly, 
Man's  Waar  Elactronic  Naws,  Books, 
MatalworRinq  Naws,  Diractorias. 


Derthick  to  Quit 
As  ME  to  Teach 

Cleveland 

Everest  P.  Derthick,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
is  resigning,  Sept.  24,  to  join 
\  the  faculty  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Journalism. 
The  announcement  was  made 
by  Wright  Bryan,  editor  of  the 
Plain  Dealer,  and  George  J. 
Kienzle,  director  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Derthick  w’ill  head  the 
'  faculty  committee  that  super¬ 
vises  publication  of  the  Ohio 
i  State  Lantern,  the  University 
daily.  He  also  will  teach  ad¬ 
vanced  courses  in  reporting  and 
assist  Professor  Kienzle  in  con- 
;  ducting  seminars  and  workshops 
I  for  the  professional  press. 

Mr.  Derthick,  a  native  Ohioan, 
attended  Hiram  College  three 
years  and  was  graduated  from 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  Co- 
j  lumbia  University.  He  joined 
j  the  Plain  Dealer  in  1923  as  a 
j  reporter.  He  has  been  manag- 
j  ing  editor  since  1956. 

• 

Richard  F.  White,  promoted 
to  news  editor,  C/icj/cnnc  (Wyo.) 
Eagle;  Maryellen  Fullam, 
from  city-county  beat  to  assist¬ 
ant  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Willie  Klein  —  promoted  to 
sports  editor,  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Star-Ledger,  succeeding  the  late 
Joseph  Dietz.  Mr.  Klein  began 
with  the  Morning  Ledger  30 
years  ago. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Don  Smith,  space-electronics 
writer,  Santa  Ana  (Calif.)  Reg¬ 
ister  —  to  copy  desk.  Garden 
Grove  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gordon  A.  Calverley,  for¬ 
merly  with  Turex  Plastics,  sub- 
sidiaiy  of  Rexall  Drug  and 
Chemical  Company,  Nasonville, 
R.  I.  —  named  controller  of  the 
Wordiest er  (Mass.)  Telegram- 
Gazette  Newspapers  and  Radio 
Station  WTAG. 

DRAKE  PERSONNEL 
offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

•  EDITORIAL  & 

PUBLISHING  FIELDS 

•  GRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

Rapid  •  Confldantlal  •  Nattenwida 

All  inquiries  acknowledged  and  given 

personalized,  professional  service. 

Drake  personnel,  inc. 

29  East  Madison  Bldg.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois 
Financial  6-8700 


personal 


New  News  Service 
Editors  Appointed 

Washington 

Francis  B.  Kent  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  and  Erwin  Knoll 
associate  editor  of  the  new  Los 
Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
news  service. 

Mr.  Kent,  former  editor  of  the 
Perspective  section  of  the  Los 
.Angeles  Times,  will  direct  op¬ 
erations  of  the  News  Service 
from  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Knoll, 
assistant  world  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post,  will  be  in 
charge  of  News  Service  copy 
originating  in  Washington. 

Jack  Eisen,  corresponding  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  Post  in 
Los  Angeles  under  the  exchange 
of  news  between  the  two  papers 
which  began  last  April,  will  as¬ 
sist  Mr.  Kent  in  Los  Angeles. 
Assisting  the  News  Service  here 
will  be  Edwin  A.  Weegar  Jr., 
executive  news  editor  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Business  operations  of  the 
News  Service  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Rex  Barley,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Times-Mirror  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Los  Angeles. 

• 

Klein  Re-joins  Nixon 

San  Diego 

Herbert  G.  Klein  will  take 
leave  from  his  post  as  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  Union  Aug.  20  to 
serve  as  press  secretary  to  Rich¬ 
ard  Nixon  during  his  campaign 
for  governor  of  California.  Mr. 
Klein  was  Mr.  Nixon’s  press  sec¬ 
retary  during  the  1960  presi¬ 
dential  campaign,  and  prior  to 
that  was  on  leave  from  the 
Union  while  on  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent’s  staff. 

• 

Brian  Casey,  political  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser  since  1959  —  resigned  to 
be  director  of  the  Honolulu  City 
Office  of  Information  and  Com¬ 
plaints. 

Ne 

Gene  Roberts  Jr.,  recent  Nie- 
man  Fellow'  —  from  State  Capi¬ 
tol  beat  to  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Oh- 
server,  succeeding  James  A. 
Chaney  —  now  special  writer 
and  literary  editor.  Tom  Inman 
—  from  telegraph  desk  to  Capi¬ 
tol.  Oliver  Williams  —  to  as¬ 
sistant  state  and  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  4c  * 

M.  S.  Dragovich  —  resigned 
as  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
Ontario  (Calif.)  Daily  Report. 
He  was  formerly  on  the  sports 
staff  of  the  San  Franciseo  News. 


John  De  La  Vega,  sports 
writer,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  —  to  assistant  manager, 
UCLA  Athletic  News  Bureau. 
♦  ♦  * 

Luchien  C.  Haas,  former  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Daily  News  —  resigned 
as  associate  press  secretary  to 
Governor  Edmund  P.  Brown  to 
join  the  Governor’s  campaign 
staff. 

*  *  * 

Britt  Martin,  former  sports 
editor  and  reporter,  Paris 
(Tex.)  News  —  to  city  editor, 
Bryan  (Tex.)  Daily  Eagle. 

*  *  >)> 

Albert  Axelbank,  UPI  bu¬ 
reau  manager,  Taipei,  Formosa 
— resigned  to  do  free-lance  writ¬ 
ing  out  of  Tokyo. 

*  *  >« 

Alan  R.  Perry  —  resigned 
as  editorial  page  editor,  Sara¬ 
sota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Gordon  R.  Closway,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Winona 
(Minn.)  Daily  and  Sunday 
News,  will  observe  Air  Force 
operations  in  Europe. 

Sr  ^  e 

Clifford  Rowe,  reporter, 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  — 
awarded  a  teaching  assistant- 
ship  at  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Medill  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  Dan  Gashler,  Journal  copy 
editor  —  received  an  assistant- 
ship  from  Southern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity,  Carbondale,  Ill. 

♦  *  * 

Floyd  Bennett,  former 
staffer,  Milwaukee  (Ore.)  Re¬ 
view,  and  sports  staffer,  Port¬ 
land  (Oregon)  Journal  —  pro¬ 
moted  from  public  information 
director  for  First  National 
Bank  of  Oregon  to  assistant 
vicepresident. 

*  *  * 

Larry  Young,  city  editor,  Al¬ 
bany  (Ore.)  Democrat-Herald 
—  promoted  to  managing  editor. 

4c  *  itc 

Garth  V.  Fanning  —  from 
Salem  Oregon  State.sman  news 
staff  to  copy  desk,  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee. 

• 

Editor  Appointed 
On  Fairchild  Daily 

Herman  S.  Shaps  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  Home 
Furnishings  Daily.  He  succeeds 
Isadore  Barmash,  who  has 
resigned.  Mr.  Shaps,  who  will 
assume  his  new  duties  Aug.  18, 
has  been  the  textile  editor  of 
Daily  News  Record  for  18  years 
and  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  Fairchild  Publications 
for  40  years. 
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SALUTATION — Hubert  Hendrix,  left,  editor  of  the  Spertanbur9  Herald, 
presents  the  Freedom  of  Information  Award  of  the  South  Carolina  Press 
Association  to  Louis  Sossamon,  advertising  manager  of  the  Gaffney 
Ledger,  who  wrote  a  column  criticizing  grand  jury  intervention  in  a 
school  site  controversy.  (E&P,  Aug.  4), 


Cushman  in  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Glenn  Cushman,  formerly  pfen- 
<*ral  manager  of  the  Bend  ( Ore. ) 
Bulletm,  has  been  named  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  News  Publishing  Center  Inc., 
here.  The  printing  house,  owned 
by  Robert  W.  Chandler  of  the 
Bend  Bulletin  and  John  M. 
.McClelland  Jr.,  of  the  Long  view 
(Wash.)  Daily  Newn,  will  do 
offset  printing  for  newspapers 
in  the  area. 

• 

George  R.  McKnight,  recently 
with  outdoor  advertising  com- 
])anies  after  having  been  with 
Hearst  Advertising  Service  in 
New  York  and  Boston  —  to  gen¬ 
eral  sales  staff  (New  England) 
of  Shannon  &  Associates,  news- 
l>aper  representatives. 

%  * 

Joseph  Bodovttz,  San  Fran- 
eb^ro  Examiner  reporter  for  six 
yeais  —  now  assistant  director 
of  the  San  Francisco  Planning 
and  Urban  Renewal  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  J.  Hils,  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  old 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Advocate  and  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Lakeland  (Fla.)  Ledger  — 
named  associate  editor  of  the 
I’  lorkla  (irocer. 


Harold  F.  Lacey,  photo  edi¬ 
tor  and  reporter,  Richmond 
(Ind.)  Palhulium-Item  —  to 
sports  desk,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
E vening  Tribune.  Sherman 
Miller,  head  of  the  University 
of  Arizona  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  on  summer  duty,  copy  desk. 
Evening  Tribune. 

*  Id  * 

John  R.  Burrill,  former 
newspaper  feature  writer  — 
elected  vicepresident,  William 
Schaller  Company  Inc.,  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  advertising 
agency. 

* 

Keith  Schonrock,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  State  Capitol 
and  State  Legislative  reporter 
since  1942  —  to  public  relations 
director,  Democratic  State  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee,  Hartford. 

*  «  * 

Ray  Stougaard,  managing 
editor,  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Daily 
Sentinel  —  elected  president  of 
Minnesota  Associated  Press. 

*  «  * 

Mary  D.  Schuck,  journalism 
instructor,  Austin,  Minn.,  pub¬ 
lic  schools  —  to  women’s  editor. 
New  Vim  (Minn.)  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal. 

d  *  * 

Jared  M.  Smalley,  Redwood 
Falls  (Minn.)  Redwood  Gazette 
—  to  news  staff,  Benson  (Minn.) 
Monitor  and  News. 


Copley  Bureau 
In  Hong  Kong 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Copley  News  Service  on  Aug. 
15  will  open  its  sixth  bureau 
with  the  assignment  of  Edward 
Neilan  to  Hong  Kong.  Copley 
bureaus  already  are  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Washington,  Tokyo, 
Mexico  City,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Buenos  Aires. 

Rembert  James,  editor,  trans¬ 
ferred  Mr.  Neilan  to  Hong  Kong 
from  Tokyo  where  he  was  CNS 
correspondent  since  1960.  He 
has  been  in  the  Far  East  since 
1957  when  he  went  to  Seoul  as 
information  consultant  to  the 
government  of  President  Syng- 
man  Rhee. 

The  Copley  post  in  Tokyo  will 
be  filled  by  James  “Kip”  Cooper, 
a  former  Navy  journalist  who 
spent  more  than  .seven  years  in 
Japan.  He  speaks  Japanese  and 
Russian  and  is  married  to  a 
Japanese. 

• 

Harold  V.  Nelson,  publisher, 
Lancaster  (Wis.)  Independent 
—  elected  president.  Southwest¬ 
ern  Wisconsin  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  4i 

Paul  Heffernan  —  from 
financial  and  business  news 
staff.  New  York  Times  to  the 
Daily  Bond  Buyer  as  managing 
editor.  He  will  also  be  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  Weekly  Bond 
Buyer. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

A.  Vernon  Davis  —  resigned 
as  assistant  editor  of  the  Hag¬ 
erstown  (Md.)  Morning  Herald 
to  be  editor-writer  on  the  in¬ 
formation  staff  of  Fairchild 
Stratos  Corporation  in  Hagers¬ 
town.  He  has  l)een  a  member 
of  the  Herald  staff  for  20  years. 

*  *  * 

Forrest  L.  Collier,  a  former 
newspaper  advertising  executive 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C.  —  now  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  Piedmont  Natural  Gas 
Company. 


Maurice  J.  Beam,  county  of¬ 
fices  reporter  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times  —  retired 
after  40-year  career  in  newspa¬ 
per  and  magazine  writing.  He 
began  in  1921  as  a  Chicago 
poiice  reporter. 

«  *  * 

J.  Boyd  Stephens,  executive 
editor  of  Scripps-Howard  News, 
group  magazine  —  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Officers 
School  in  Cleveland.  He  is  a 
captain,  U^NR-R.  When  classes 
open  in  September  he  will  re¬ 
place  Thomas  L.  Boardman 
(Capt.)  former  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
who  is  now  editor  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Times. 

♦  *  • 

Earl  Jambura,  Pendleton 
(Ore.)  Record  —  to  classified 
ad  manager,  Ephrata  (Wash.) 
Grant  County  Journal  and  Soap 
Lake  Reporter. 

*  III  * 

Michael  D.  Sherwin,  recent 
graduate  of  College  of  St. 

Thomas,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  to 
news-editorial  staff,  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Suburban  Newspapers 
Inc.,  with  specific  assignment  as 
city  editor  of  the  Golden  Valley 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Louis  H.  Norris,  assistant 
controller  of  the  Des  Moines 

(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune 
Company  —  elected  president  of 
the  Iowa  Chapter,  Financial  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Institute. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

David  Shoihet,  former  Ot¬ 
tawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  sports 
writer  —  now  on  UPI  staff, 
Montreal. 

*  *  « 

Hugh  G.  Monaghan,  former¬ 
ly  with  Hearst  Advertising 
Service  in  Baltimore  —  named 
assistant  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News. 

*  *  * 

Edward  F.  Vitzthum  —  to 
Office  of  University  Relations  of 
the  University  of  Utah,  Salt 
Lake  City,  from  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une. 
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Obituary 

Majorie  Van  De  Water,  61, 
a  science  writer  for  Science 
Service,  a  Washington  news 
agency,  since  1929;  Aug.  2.  She 
specialized  in  psychology^. 

*  *  « 

Francis  W.  Neilan,  88,  old¬ 
est  member  of  the  New  London, 
Conn.,  Typographical  Union; 
July  30.  A  NLTU  member  for 
62  years,  he  started  on  the  New 
London  Morning  Telegraph  in 
1890,  and  joined  the  New  Lon¬ 
don  Evening  Day  three  years 
later.  Mr.  Neilan  later  worked 
for  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Call. 

*  *  * 

George  Ross  Wells,  78,  “Men 
and  Manners”  columnist  for 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  for  20 
years;  Aug.  1. 

*  *  * 

James  F.  O’Connell,  63, 
chief  of  the  Holyoke  (Mass.) 
bureau,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Newspapers;  July  31.  He  joined 
them  in  1927. 

*  *  * 

Harold  H.  Parker,  78,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Southington  (Conn.) 
News  from  1926  to  1931;  July 
29.  After  selling  the  newspaper, 
he  remained  with  it  a  number 
of  years  as  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent. 

*  *  * 

J.  Webb  De  Campi,  62,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  travel  bureau  of  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  and 
Daily  News;  July  30.  He  man¬ 
aged  the  Daily  News  travel 
bureau  for  20  years  before  tak¬ 
ing  charge  of  it  for  both  papers. 
*  *  * 

Charles  T.  Leonard,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Hot  Springs  (S.  D.)  Star 
since  1948;  July  20.  A  brother. 
Dean,  was  co-publisher  until 
moving  to  Independence,  Ore.,  to 
publish  a  paper  there.  Charles 
Leonard  was  president  of  the 
Black  Hills  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Virginia  Newton,  48,  society 
reporter.  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Independent  Press-Telegram; 
July  21.  She  started  her  Avrit- 
ing  career  30  years  ago  as  a  gag 
wTiter  for  Jimmy  Durante  in 
HollyAA'ood,  and  joined  the  Long 
Beach  paper  in  1939. 

if  *  if 

Wally  Byam,  64,  former  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  newspaperman, 
advertising  copywriter  and  mag¬ 
azine  publisher;  July  22. 

*  *  « 

Arthur  S.  Roe,  68,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Fredericton 
(N.  B.)  Gleaner;  Aug.  1. 

♦  *  * 

Nancy  Edith  Appel,  49,  ra¬ 
dio  news  desk  editor  at  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press;  previously  a  staff 
reporter  for  the  Long  Island 
Star-Journal;  Aug.  1. 


Wallace  Brooks  Dies; 
Retired  Ad  Executive 

San  Francisco 

Wallace  Brooks,  61,  former 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco 
newspaper  advertising  execu¬ 
tive,  died  July  29  in  Guadala- 
jera,  Mexico.  He  retired  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  Brooks  rose  from  classi¬ 
fied  salesman  to  a  top  role 
during  19  years  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune.  He  organized 
the  Chicago  Sun's  advertising 
department  in  1941  and  directed 
that  department  for  six  years. 

Subsequently  he  was  adver¬ 
tising  director,  San  Francisco 
News;  general  manager,  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  Sun-Times, 
and  with  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  from  1956  until  his 
retirement  as  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  in  August,  1961. 

His  start  was  with  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic.  He 
also  was  with  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner.  A  son,  John  Brooks, 
is  travel  editor  of  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

• 

Carson  Taylor  Dies 

Los  Angeles 

Carson  Taylor,  86,  founder  of 
the  Manila  Bulletin,  died  July 
31  in  Veterans  Hospital  here  of 
a  heart  attack. 

He  retired  five  years  ago  after 
57  years  as  Bulletin  publisher. 

• 

Luther  M.  Gideon  Jr.,  43, 
news  editor  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Record;  Aug.  1. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Workman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Winchester 
(Ont.)  Pre.ss;  July  17. 

«  *  * 

Harry  G.  Kalu)P,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News,  1923-56;  Aug.  1. 

*  *  * 

Archer  H.  Shaw,  86,  chief 
editorial  writer  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  when  he  retired  in 
1942  after  sei-ving  the  paper  for 
40  years;  Aug.  2.  His  son,  Nor¬ 
man,  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  News. 

if  if  if 

Edwin  A.  Diehl,  42,  former 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News  reporter; 
Aug.  3.  He  worked  in  the  Mor¬ 
ristown,  N.  J.,  office  of  the  News 
from  1940  to  1944  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  informa¬ 
tion  director  for  the  Bureau  of 
Advanced  Housing,  Princeton, 
N.  J. 

Edmund  Leamy,  72,  travel 
and  resort  editor  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
from  1954  until  retiring  in  1959; 
Aug.  6.  He  joined  the  World- 
Telegram  from  the  Literary 
Digest  in  1944. 


Edgar  A.  Waite,  69,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Charles  (Mo.) 
Banner-News  when  he  was  19; 
drama  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  then  a  public 
relations  counsellor;  Aug.  2  at 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

«  *  « 

Benjamin  H.  Gershon,  71, 
former  foreign  correspondent 
for  Hearst  newspapers  and  chief 
copy  editor  of  the  Boston  Sun¬ 
day  Advertiser  when  he  retired 
last  year;  July  30  while  on  a 
Mediterranean  cruise. 

• 

100  Students  Enroll 
In  Journalism  Camp 

Morgantown,  W.  Va. 

More  than  100  high  school 
students  from  three  states  are 
expected  to  attend  the  second 
annual  journalism  section  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Camp  at  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University  on  Aug.  12  to 
Aug.  18,  Camp  Dir  :tor  W.  R. 
Summers  Jr.,  associate  profes¬ 
sor  of  journalism,  announced. 

Fifty-one  of  the  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion,  30  in  the  yearbook  division, 
and  one  in  the  radio-television 
division.  The  students  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  regular  size  newspaper 
as  part  of  the  week’s  work. 

The  staff  consists  of  Dr.  Quin¬ 
tus  C.  Wilson,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  Dr.  Guy 
Stewart  and  W.  R.  Summers 
Jr.,  associate  professors,  and 
James  R.  Young,  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor.  Ronald  Richardson,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  and  Harry  W.  Morris, 
Huntington,  will  work  with  the 
yearbook  group.  Various  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists  will  also 
lecture  to  the  groups. 

The  21  state  communities  that 
have  students  enrolled  in  the 
program  include  Moundsville, 
Fairmont,  Hinton,  Wheeling, 
Keyser,  Clarksburg,  New  Mar¬ 
tinsville,  Petersburg,  Romney, 
Ravenswood,  Parkersburg,  Lo¬ 
gan,  Morgantown,  Eglon  (Pres¬ 
ton  County),  Berkeley  Springs, 
Richwood,  Shinnston,  Elkins, 
Monogah,  Dunbar,  and  Prince¬ 
ton.  The  states  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  also  will  be  rep¬ 
resented. 

• 

Subscription  Wanted 
For  Editorials  Only 

Rockland,  Me. 

The  Portland  Press  Herald  al¬ 
most  hooked  a  customer  in  this 
fishing  capital  of  the  Maine 
coast,  but  he  just  wanted  too 
many  accommodations. 

Nathalie  Snow,  circulation 
clerk  there,  had  to  turn  down 
a  sale  because  the  customer 
wanted  to  buy  the  editorial  page 
of  the  newspaper  every  day — 
nothing  else! 

And  so  the  customer  got  away. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Women’s  Interest 
Reporting  Prize 
To  Eve  Edstrom 

Eve  Edstrom,  staff  reporter 
for  the  Washington  Post,  has 
been  named  first  prize  winner 
of  the  Third  Annual  Catherine 
L.  O’Brien  Award  for  achieve¬ 
ment  in  women’s  interest  news¬ 
paper  reporting.  She  was  cited 
W  her  story,  “Don’t  Blame 
Relief  Waste  on  Unwed  Mother.” 
She  will  receive  a  $500  cash 
award  and  will  select  a  student 
in  her  community  to  receive  a 
$1,000  Journalism  Scholarship. 

Second  prize  winner  was  Lloyd 
Shearer,  of  Parade,  for  his 
entry,  “What  American  Women 
Can  Learn  from  Japanese 
Women.”  Third  prize  went  to  Liz 
Dalton,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch,  for  “Homemakers 
Find  Plan  in  the  Business 
World.”  A  $300  and  $200  honor¬ 
arium  will  be  awarded  respec¬ 
tively. 

Honorable  Mention  Certifi¬ 
cates  will  be  given  to : 

Ruth  Heimbuecher,  Pittsburgh 
Press. 

Laurraine  Goreau,  New 
Orleans  States-Item. 

Jean  Cameron,  Ch  icago’s 
American. 

Mary  Bryson,  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register. 

Bernice  Jones,  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic,  Phoenix. 

Nancy  Seely,  New  York  Post. 

Jacqueline  Arcy,  Gloucester 
(Mass.)  Daily  Times. 

The  Catherine  L.  O’Brien 
Award  is  in  honor  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Stanley 
Home  Products  Inc.,  We.stfield, 
Mass. 

• 

Hemisphere  Unions 
Have  Press  Seminar 

The  second  Seminar  of  the 
Inter-American  Federation  of 
Working  Newspapermen’s 
Organizations  took  place  this 
week  in  Panama  City,  Panama, 
with  50  representatives  from 
national  associations  of  news¬ 
papermen  from  24  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  par¬ 
ticipating. 

The  seminar  studied  the  con¬ 
cept  of  freedom  of  information 
in  its  historical  context,  trade 
unionism,  and  responsibilities  of 
newspapermen  in  the  face  of 
internal  and  external  pressures 
on  the  press. 

Host  to  the  seminar  was  the 
Sindicato  de  Periodistas  de 
Panama.  The  seminar  will  be 
followed  by  a  Congress  of  the 
organization  in  Bogota,  Colom¬ 
bia,  Aug.  17-20. 
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Willie  Rainer 
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was  covering  the  club,  first  on 
an  informal  basis  when  we  were 
on  the  road,  and  then  as  the  reg¬ 
ular  man.” 

Willie  Ratner  has  worked  for 
three  generations  of  the  Scud- 
der  family,  owners  of  the  News. 
His  first  was  Wallace  M.  Scud- 
der;  then  his  son,  Edward  W., 
and  then  the  grandsons,  Richard 
and  Ned.  Only  one  man  has 
greater  tenure  on  the  paper,  the 
News’  librarian,  Bert  Hunt, 
who  has  served  64  years. 

In  a  day  when  boxing  writers 
were  almost  as  glamorous  as  the 
men  they  wrote  about,  Ratner 
more  than  held  his  own  with  the 
Igoes,  the  Edgrens,  the  Mc- 
Geehans,  the  Runyons.  His  in¬ 
tense  interest  in  the  sport  made 
him  a  close  friend  of  Jack 
Dempsey,  Fredie  Welch  and 
others.  Frequently  he’d  get  into 
the  ring  and  spar  with  the 
crack  lightweights  of  the  day. 
“The  second  and  third  raters  of 
those  days  would  be  champions 
today,”  he  said  a  little  grimly. 

Dempsey’s  Best  Pal 

Ratner’s  closest  friend  in 
sports  was  Dempsey,  and  he 
became  acquainted  with  the 
tough  Westerner  in  an  unusual 
manner. 

“Newark,”  he  said,  “was  the 
bicycle  racing  capital  of  the 
world.  If  you  were  young  you 
either  rode  or  knew  someone 
who  did.  Riders  from  all  over  the 
country  kept  in  touch  with  each 
other. 

“One  of  the  fellows  in  Newark 
got  a  letter  from  Hardy  Down¬ 
ing,  a  rider  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
about  a  young  fellow  who  was 
doing  odd  jobs  around  the  track 
out  there.  He  was  a  fighter  and 
was  coming  East  and  Downing 
wrote  that  he  had  big  possibili¬ 
ties.  The  fellow  was  Dempsey 
and  I  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
Eastern  writers  to  look  him  up. 
I  became  very  friendly,  and 
when  he  was  in  Newark  he’d 
have  dinner  at  our  house  all  the 
time.” 

Strangely,  one  of  the  two  big¬ 
gest  beats  Willie  has  had  con¬ 
cerned  not  Dempsey  but  Gene 
Tunney.  He  had  the  exclusive 
on  Tunney’s  fight  with  Aus¬ 
tralian  Tom  Heeney  being  his 
last.  He  got  it  in  an  unusual 
fashion. 

“Tunney  was  training  in 
Spt'culator,  N.  Y.,”  he  recalled, 
“and  I  was  due  to  go  up  to 
cover  the  camp  a  few  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  fight.  But  just  before  I 
left.  an  unusual  thing  happened. 
I  had  been  writing  that  some  of 
the  fight  promotions  around 
Newark  were  crooked,  which 
they  were. 

editor  oc  publisher 


“One  night,  coming  out  of  a 
club,  I  was  slugged  by  some 
hoodlums,  right  in  front  of  the 
Chief  of  Police.  They  got  away, 
and  although  the  paper  hired 
detectives  to  try  to  find  them, 
they  disappeared. 

Interviewed  by  Tunney 

“The  incident  got  a  lot  of 
notice,  though,  and  Tunney 
heard  about  it.  When  I  got  to 
his  camp  he  sat  me  down  for  a 
couple  of  hours  and  interviewed 
me  about  what  had  happened, 
how  I  felt  about  corruption  in 
the  fight  game,  and  things  like 
that.  The  crookedness  in  fight¬ 
ing  always  bothered  Gene. 

“That  afternoon  I  walked 
around  the  golf  course  with 
him,  and  some  of  his  friends. 
The  friends  assumed  I  was 
pretty  close  to  Gene  else  why 
would  I  be  the  only  newspaper¬ 
man  with  them?  One  said  he 
hoped  Gene  would  enjoy  his 
round-the-world  trip  after  he 
quit  the  ring  after  his  fight 
and  had  married  Polly  Lauder. 

“This  was  all  news  to  me  and 
to  anyone  else.  Our  paper  had 
a  clean  scoop  on  it.” 

The  other  exclusive  was  in  a 
field  totally  unrelated. 

Several  decades  ago  a  favor¬ 
ite  crack  when  things  got  turbu¬ 
lent  and  especially  noisy  in 
Newark  was  “What’s  the  mat¬ 
ter,  did  someone  buy  Bam¬ 
berger’s?” 

Bamberger’s  was  the  largest 
department  store  in  the  state. 
Key  executives  in  that  organ¬ 
ization  have  always  been  num¬ 
bered  among  Willie  Ratner’s 
friends. 

“One  Saturday  afternoon,”  he 
recalled,  “I  was  having  lunch 
with  a  couple  of  them  and  one 
said,  ‘if  you  call  your  paper  and 
tell  them  that  we’re  going  to  be 
bought  by  Macy’s  you’ll  have 
yourself  a  pretty  good  story.’ 

“When  I  got  the  managing 
editor  I  guess  I  sounded  a  little 
excited.  ‘What’s  the  matter?’  he 
said,  ‘did  someone  buy  Bam¬ 
berger’s?’ 

“  ‘You’re  darned  right,’  I 
shouted,  ‘Macy’s  did.’  ” 

Another  fascinating  aspect  of 
Willie’s  career  concern^  the 
Lindbergh  kidnapping  trial  in 
Flemington,  N.  J.,  30  years  ago. 
Willie  was  close  to  C.  Lloyd 
Fisher,  of  Newark,  one  of  the 
battery  of  lawyers  defending 
Hauptman  against  the  charges 
of  kidnapping  and  murder  of 
the  Lindbergh  child. 

The  day  before  the  trial 
opened  Dempsey  called  Willie 
and  asked  whether  he  could  get 
his  wife  into  the  courtroom. 
Willie  told  Dempsey  he’d  try. 
The  next  morning  he  and  Han¬ 
nah  Williams,  Dempsey’s  wife, 
were  in  the  courtroom  all  right. 
C.  Lloyd  Fisher  had  “sub- 
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poened”  them  as  “witnesses  for 
Hauptmann.” 

3  Fights  in  One  Day 

Willie  remembers,  too,  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  satisfying  little  incident 
at  Dempsey’s  camp  at  Saratoga 
when  he  was  preparing  for  the 
Firpo  fight.  “There  was  a  great 
big  fellow  named  George  God¬ 
frey  who  was  Dempsey’s  best 
sparring  partner.  Oh,  he  was  a 
great  big  guy,  maybe  250.  Well, 
he  couldn’t  read  or  write  and 
one  day,  after  the  workout,  I 
sat  down  with  him  and  taught 
him  how  to  write  his  name.” 

Boxing  also  furnished  some 
further  unusual  experiences. 

“I  remember  covering  three 
fights  in  one  day,  all  involving 
Battling  Levinsky,  a  good  light- 
heavy  out  of  Philadelphia.  He 
fought  in  Brooklyn  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  New  York  City  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  Waterbury,  Conn.,  in  the 
evening.  It  was  New  Year’s 
Day.  Levinsky  won  only  one  of 
the  three,  the  one  in  Water¬ 
bury.  In  New  York  you  couldn’t 
come  to  a  decision  in  those 
days.” 

In  the  newspaper  business 
Willie  rates  Bob  Edgren,  the 
cartoonist  of  the  old  New  York 
World  and  Bat  Masterson,  the 
old  Western  gun-fighter  turned 
sports  editor,  as  two  of  the 
most  interesting  personalities. 
Masterson  was  sports  editor  of 
the  Morning  Telegraph. 

After  a  fight  at  the  old  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Garden  he’d  walk 
uptown  to  his  office  accompanied 
by  the  starry-eyed  youth  from 
Newark.  No  one  ever  pushed 
Ratner  around  at  ringside  once 
the  word  got  around  that  he  was 
a  friend  of  Bat’s. 

It  has  been  a  career  rich  in 
friendships  and  memories  since 
that  day  Willie  Ratner  walked 
into  the  News’  office  and  asked 
for  a  job.  He  was  asked,  “Do 
you  want  to  become  a  reporter, 
too?” 

He  shook  his  head  eagerly  to 
that  question,  little  realizing 
that  he  was  signing  up  for  50 
years  on  one  paper  and  one  job. 

• 

Jepson  Now  Heads 
Ad  Agency  Network 

Kim  Jepson,  president  of  Jep- 
son-Murray  Advertising  Inc., 
Lansing,  Mich.,  takes  office 
Sept.  1  as  national  director  of 
the  Trans-America  Advertising 
Agency  Network.  Charles  C. 
Ramsey,  president  of  Phillips- 
Ramsey,  Inc.,  San  Diego,  will 
become  head  of  the  board  of 
governors. 

The  network,  which  has  head¬ 
quarters  in  Lansing,  is  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  21  agencies  or¬ 
ganized  to  provide  regional 
agencies  with  national  adver¬ 
tising  services. 


Teachers’  Confab 
At  Chapel  Hill; 
AEJ’s  50th  Year 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Journalism  educators  from 
more  than  80  colleges  will  meet 
here  Aug.  26-30  with  newspaper, 
advertising,  broadcasting  and 
public  relations  officials  to  dis¬ 
cuss  ways  of  improving  their 
products. 

The  meetings  on  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  campus 
will  be  the  golden  anniversary 
convention  of  the  Association 
for  Education  in  Journalism. 

Kenneth  N.  Stewart,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  is  president 
and  Dr.  Theodore  Peterson,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  president¬ 
elect.  Dr.  Norval  Neil  Luxon, 
dean  of  the  UNC  School  of 
Journalism  and  1957  AEJ  presi¬ 
dent,  is  convention  chairman. 

The  group  was  founded  in 
1912  as  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Teachers  in  Journalism. 
Its  meeting  here  will  be  the  first 
in  the  South  since  the  late  1920’s. 

The  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administra¬ 
tors  and  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  School  and  Departments 
of  Journalism  are  coordinate 
groups  in  AEJ  and  will  meet 
with  it. 

• 

DeMott  of  K.  C.  Star 
To  Teach  Journalism 

Lawrence,  Kans. 

John  DeMott,  assignment  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  city  desk  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  will  become 
assistant  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Kansas 
Sept.  1.  He  will  succeed  Melvin 
Mencher,  who  is  joining  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  the  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

Mr.  DeMott  will  teach  ad¬ 
vanced  reporting  and  editing 
and  will  be  news  adviser  to  the 
University  Daily  Kansan,  stu¬ 
dent  daily  newspaper  and  lab¬ 
oratory  for  news-editorial  and 
advertising  students. 

He  received  his  bachelor’s  de¬ 
gree  in  education  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  in  1946  and  his 
master’s  degree  in  government, 
English,  and  history  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  City  in 
1960. 

• 

Ad  Shops  Centralized 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  advertising  department 
for  the  six  Buffalo  area  depart¬ 
ment  stores  of  Kobacker’s  will 
be  closed,  effective  Aug.  18,  and 
the  advertising  operation  will  be 
handled  from  Davidson  Bros, 
headquarters  in  Detroit.  David¬ 
son  owns  the  Kobacker  chain. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

APPLYING  THE  KICK 
By  Rick  Friedman 

Anyone  attending  meetings  of  three  VIPs  in  a  whole  swarm 
weekly  editors  is  becoming  of  people. 


__  ^  ^  shoot  the  same  thing  but  try  to 

1*  Jy  t  make  it  more  interesting  every 

y  M2J m/ M  time,”  he  added.  “This  is  a  chal¬ 

lenge.  You  have  to  keep  looking 
IE  KICK  for  new  ideas  ” 

Dr.  Horrell,  on  the  subject 
of  responsibility  to  readers, 
declared  the  picture  must  be 

,ttti  u  ... .  ™  honest.  He  said  the  camera  was 

ree  VIPs  in  a  whole  swarm  i  •  j  •  ^  i 

neonle  unbiased  instrument  when 

Larrv  Cameron,  chief  photog-  used  objectively,  and  its  product 
_ t _ _ I.  carried  a  tremendous  amount  of 


aware  of  a  widening  dimension  Larry  Cameron,  chief  photog-  "  •  ^  j  ‘ 

in  community  journalism — news  rapher  for  Paddock  Publications  ^  remen  ous  amoi 

photography.  of  Arlington  Heights,  Ill.,  a  li!  i 

At  the  Spring  meeting  of  the  offered  this  suggestion  to  SPF:  ,  this  faith  by 

New  York  Press  Association,  “We  take  the  entire  group,  trickery,  retouching,  distorting 


New  York  Press  Association, 
Journalism  teachers  from  Syra- 


then  a  followup  shot  with  thre^  captions  and  text,”  he  urged 


cuse  University  had  an  entire  persons.  This  satisfies  those  who  According  to  Ur.  Horrell, 
afternoon  to  discuss  pictures.  wanted  their  picture  taken  in  the  ere  are  many  areas  w  ic  can- 
At  the  National  Editorial  group  and  also  the  editor  who  easily  be  reported  in  pic- 
Association  convention  i  n  wanted  only  three.  The  cost  of  tures.  “If  the  visual  possibilities 
Hershey,  Pa.,  a  combined  photo  the  film  is  peanuts  compared  to  appear  o  imi  e  ,  le  sai  , 
seminar  and  picture-shooting  the  good  will  gained  from  han-  ^  >'  ^  ^  more 

session  produced  more  and  dling  it  in  this  fashion.”  •  » 

varied  cameras  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Arnold  criticized  the  pho-  ®  ureas  o  concern 

weekly  editors  than  anyone  could  tographic  working  patterns  of 

count.  weekly  staffs.  He  claimed  that  ed  he  d.dn  t  mean  sensational. 

In  June,  the  Suburban  Press  photographers  were  allowed  to  ,  common 

Foundation  ran  a  one-dav  sem-  get  by  with  atrocious  work  f  the  mundane  event 

inar  in  Chicago  on  “Photojour-  because  the  editor  couldn’t  or  dramatically  presented 

nalism.”  didn’t  want  to  evaluate  the  work.  Photography  by  camera  angle, 

“Be  more  critical  of  the  work  Perspective,  lighting  and  timing. 


efficient.” 

One  of  his  areas  of  concern 


Edmund  C.  Arnold,  of  the 


New  Era  of  vour  photographer,”  he  urged.  “Routine  coverage,  formula 

Edmund  C.  Arnold,  of  the  Prof.  Demarest  said  a  photog-  ^^rsfapfhot"!  no't  tl^^ 
Syracuse  University  Graphic  advantagJ  of  the  dramatic 

Arts  faculty,  set  the  tone  of  this  I  ^  ^  partici-  appeal  of  which  the  photograph 

trend,  declaring:  “The  weekly  ''*r.  ^ameron  sam  ne  partici  ranahip »  hp  caid  “Break 
newspaper  is  now  well  embarked  Pates  in^itorial  conferences  of  lined-up 

on  an  era  ot  pictorial  journal-  " t'"  ^ t  Te.  n  ^  groups,  award  preaentaliona, 


ism”  trated  series.  He  has  a  free  hand  groups,  a  wan.  presei.tauuns, 

Jv  .  .  .  .  ,  a.rinof  v, ca  airViUra  mug  shots  that  are  dull  and  have 

Frederick  A.  Demarest,  assist-  to  shoot  what  he  wants  while  j_atna  ” 

ant  professor  of  Photography  at  the  reporter  interviews  subjects.  added  that  an  editor 

Syracuse,  added :  If  you  have  a  More  Cluseiips  wouldn’t  think  of  writing  every 


Syracuse,  added :  “If  you  have  a  More  Closeiips 

photographer  who  does  not  bring  ^  a  a 

in  a  photograph  that  communi-  Demarest,  stressing  cre- 

cates,  get  rid  of  him.”  ^^ivity,  suggested  that  a  regular 

And  Dr.  C.  William  Horrell,  meeting  such  as  the  Parent- 
of  Southern  Illinois  University,  teacher  Association  be  covered 
viewed  photographs  for  SPF  as  with  photographs  of  the  people 


the  reporter  interviews  subjects,  little  drama. 

He  added  that  an  editor 
More  Gloseiips  wouldn’t  think  of  writing  every 

Prof.  Demarest,  stressing  ere-  news  story  alike  but  the  same 
ativity,  suggested  that  a  regular  editor  uses  the  same  grouping 
meeting  such  as  the  Parent-  pictures  day  in  and  day  out. 
Teacher  Association  be  covered  v:  ....i  t'i _ 


“potent  forces  for  helping  to  in¬ 
form  and  communicate  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  group  which  needs  and 
is  crying  for  local  news.” 

In  each  instance  an  academic¬ 
ian  prodded  w^eekly  editors  to 
make  improvements  and  urged 
them  to  abandon  shoddy  photo 
practices. 

Mr.  Arnold  called  for  “ruth¬ 
less  cropping.”  This  meant,  he 
explained,  “cutting  everything 
else  aw'ay  that  might  detract 
from  the  reader’s  time.”  Then 
he  advised,  blow  up  the  picture 
generously. 

There  should  be  a  limit  of 
three  or  four  people  in  a  picture, 
he  said,  and  the  photographer 
would  have  to  say,  “I’m  sorry, 
ladies.  I’d  like  to  get  all  14  of 
you  in  the  picture,  but  my  editor 
says  I  can  only  take  four  of  you. 
You  select  the  four.” 

Asked  what  he  would  do  if  he 
had  to  put  a  picture  of  12  high 
school  graduates  in  his  weekly, 
Mr.  Arnold  said  he  would  make 
three  pictures. 

Dr.  Horrell  advised  the  pho¬ 
tographer  to  blame  the  editor 
when  he  confines  a  picture  to 


PICTURE  TALK — Dr.  C.  William  Horrell,  left,  and  Larry  Cameron, 
right,  participate  in  a  panel  discussion  of  news  photography  at  Subur¬ 
ban  Press  Foundation  meeting  in  Chicago. 


reported  in  pic-  PRIZE  WINNER — Judges  in  Wy- 
yisual  possibilities  ‘>.'"''’9.  Press  Association  competi- 
limited,”  he  said,  ‘'"^led  out  th.s  P-efure  for 

.,1  ,  three  fop  prizes,  citing  it  for  life, 

•y  will  be  more  promise."  It 

was  taken  by  Bruce  M.  Kennedy, 
areas  of  concern  editor  of  the  weekly  Greybull 
itic,  and  he  insist-  Standard  and  Tribune.  He  said  he 

ean  “sensational.”  borrowed  the  lamb.  The  picture 

said  the  common  taken  with  a  Rollei. 

he  mundane  event  ■  —  - - 

atically  presented  job  in  visually  reporting  the 
i  by  camera  angle,  problem.  Do  we  visually  show 
rhting  and  timing,  the  cause  of  the  problem  and 
verage,  formula  the  possible  solutions?  Do  we 
Botyped  pictures  show  the  inadequate  size  of  the 
its  do  not  take  drain  tile?  Do  w'e  show  the 
the  dramatic  absence  of  storm  sewers?  Do  we 
:h  the  photograph  show  the  sanitary  sewer  backing 
he  said.  “Break  up  in  basements?  Do  we  show 
le  use  of  lined-up  clogged  tile  and  grates?” 
rd  presentations, 

:  are  dull  and  have  ‘Courageous’  Pliologrupliy 

He  also  called  for  more  cour- 
that  an  editor  photo  coverage  in  such 

:  of  writing  every  controversial  areas  as  integra- 
ike  but  the  same  delinquency,  political  and 

le  same  grouping  civic  corruption, 
ay  in  and  day  out.  Arnold  and  Prof.  Dema- 

lioroughness  would  probably  give  a 

resounding  affirmation  to  what 
i»u'.s.s  he  said:  “We  Dr.  Horrell  told  the  Suburban 
showing  the  drain-  Press  Foundation  group: 
n  a  new  area  and  /  //«;><>  you  analyze  your  pic- 
/e  done  a  thorough  fares  and  if  they  are  fitting  into 
a  formula  then  it’s  about  time 
.  that  you  gave  yourself  a  kick  in 
*  the  pants  to  get  you  out  of  the 
rut  that  you're  in.” 

• 

Editor’s  Weak  Heart 
Silences  5  Weeklies 

Santa  Paula,  Calif. 
Mark  H.  Edwards,  whose 
newspaper  days  go  back  to  the 
turn  of  the  century,  has  sus¬ 
pended  his  weekly  newspapers 
in  five  cities  following  his  hos¬ 
pitalization  for  a  heart  attack. 
Mr.  Edwards  closed  his  papers 
in  Santa  Paula,  Oxnord,  Ven¬ 
tura,  Santa  Barbara  and  Goleta 
after  an  unsuccessful  search  for 
someone  to  take  over  their 
publication. 

Writing  in  his  final  issue,  Mr. 
Edwards  declared  that  “Father 
Time  and  ill  health  have  proved 
a  formidable  foe  and  have 
and  Larry  Cameron,  accomplish  what  entrenched 
ihofography  at  Subur-  opposition  was  never  able  to  do; 
hicago.  silence  this  editorial  pen!” 
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Visual  Tliorougliness 

in  action.  Usually,  only  an  award  On  thoroughness  he  said :  “We 
ceremony  is  covered,  he  said.  run  a  picture  showing  the  drain- 
“One  problem  about  photo-  age  problem  in  a  new  area  and 
journalism  is  that  you  have  to  we  feel  w'e  have  done  a  thorough 
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RcCCttt  Soles  town,  Pa.  Mr.  Volpitto  will  as-  transaction  handled  by  J.  Clif- 

same  the  duties  of  editor  and  ton  Toney,  associated  with  Ver- 
Palmer,  Mass,  publisher.  Della  C.  Volpitto,  his  non  V.  Paine,  media  broker. 
Pioneer  Enterprises  Inc.,  wife,  will  be  an  associate  editor, 
headed  by  E.  Lee  Turley,  has  .James  E.  and  Betty  Ann  Ven- 
purchased  the  Palmer  Journal  able,  the  former  publishers,  will 
Register  and  Monson  Register,  continue  to  operate  Radio  Sta- 
from  the  Palmer  Journal  Re^is-  tion  WROM,  Ronceverte. 
ter  and  Monson  Register  Inc.,  Prior  to  purchasing  the  Star, 
headed  by  Davitt  M.  Rooney,  Mr.  Volpitto  was  employed  as  a 
for  an  undisclosed  sum.  systems  writer  on  the 

Mr.  Turley’s  two  sons,  Pat-  troller’s  staff  for  the  Johnstown 
rick  H.  and  Thomas  A.,  will  office  of  Crane  Company.  Sever- 
serve  as  co-editors  of  the  weekly  al  years  ago  he  was  a  reporter 
newspaper.  Mr.  Turley,  who  is  for  the  Johnstown  Trilmne- 
vicepresident  of  sales  of  the  Democrat,  and  later  he  edited  a 
paper  division  of  the  Ludlow  weekly  newspaper  in  Cresson, 

Corporation,  said  he  will  in  no  Pa. 
way  be  active  with  the  news-  ♦  ♦  * 

paper.  Dixon,  Calif. 


THURSDATA 


Editor^s  Phone  Call 
Results  in  SI 00  Fine 

Caribou,  Me. 
Douglas  Costello,  editor  of  the 
con-  weekly  Aroostook  Republican 
and  president  of  the  Caribou 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
fined  $100  and  given  a  30-day 
suspended  jail  term  in  munici¬ 
pal  court  here  for  vexation  and 
disorderly  conduct. 

He  was  charged  with  making 
a  threat  to  Dr.  Rossari  A.  Page, 
a  staff  member  of  the  Caribou 

table.  Every  line  is  handset,  «  *  «  Dean  Dunnicliff  sold  his  half-  hospital.  Mr.  Costello  has  been 

then  run  off  on  a  hand-fed  8x12-  White  Sulphur  Springs,  share  in  the  Dixon  Tribune  to  critical  of  the  hospital  in  news- 

inch  job  press  one  sheet  at  a  ^  j^jg  brother,  Fred  Dunnicliff,  paper  columns.  The  vexation 

^  ^  The  weekly  White  Sulphur  and  purchased  the  Healdsburg  occurred  during  a  telephone 

i>v  rru  Sprmgs  Star  has  been  sold  to  (Calif.)  Press  and  Scitnitar  conversation  between  Mr.  Cos- 

ANNIVERSARY  —  The  Robert  A.  Volpitto  of  Johns-  from  Arnold  L.  Santucci  in  a  tello  and  Dr.  Page, 

weekly  Charles  Town  (W.  Va.) 

Spirit  of  Jefferson- Advocate  has 
just  concluded  118  years  of  pub¬ 
lication.  It  is  West  Virginia’s 
oldest  newspaper,  weekly  or 
daily,  in  almost  continuous  pub¬ 
lication,  having  been  founded 
July  17,  1844,  17  years  before 
the  Civil  War. 


Phoenix  retail  ealee  growth  ie  more  than  a  'spur  of  the  moment*  acsompllehment.  It’e 
hietory!  Phoenix  now  ranks  S9th  among  U.S.  cities  in  total  net  effective  buying  in¬ 
come  ...  a  jump  from  98th  place  In  1951.  Fifty-seven  cents  of  every  retail  dollar  spent 
In  Arizona  is  spent  in  Metropolitan  Phoenix.  'Sales  Management' forecasts  retail  ealee 
volume  for  the  third  quarter  to  reach  #250  million,  a  figure  11%  above  national 
avaraga  in  sales  per  capita.  Penetrate  this  BUYING  POWER  with  the  ona  low*oost 
madium  that  serves  nine  out  often  homes  in  Metropolitan  Phoenix  and  does  the  BIG 
Job  In  the  Southwest's  billlon-dollar  market. 


COMMUNITY  GUIDE— As  a 
service  to  readers  and  new¬ 
comers  in  the  area,  the  Forest 
Hills  (N.  Y.)  Long  Island  Post 
has  started  a  community  re¬ 
sources  guide.  It  details  all  the 
agencies,  institutions  and  organ¬ 
izations  “that  combine  to  give 
a  community  its  own  identity  in 
a  vast  city,’’  according  to  Edi¬ 
tor  John  Creighton. 


Think 


when  you  think  of 


PRESS  RUN  CHECK— The 
Franklin  (N.  C.)  Press  has 
instituted  a  front  page  box  next 
to  the  flag  which  gives  each 
week’s  press  run. 


ANNIVERSARY  EDITION— 

The  Alpine  (Tex.)  Avalanche 
recently  produced  a  64-page 
tabloid  special  edition  commem¬ 
orating  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
Anniversary  of  Brewster 
County.  This  was  in  addition  to 
their  regular-size  eight  page 
weekly  edition. 


NEIW  VENTURE  —  Plans  to 
l)ublish  a  new  weekly,  the  Loma- 
Peach  Pictorial,  for  the  Ocean 
Reach  and  Point  Loma  areas  of 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Joseph  H.  Holmes. 
He  publishes  and  edits  two 
weekly  tabloids,  the  San  Diego 
Press  Dispatch  and  Long  Beach 
Press  Dispatch  for  the  Navy 
communities  in  those  areas.  Jim 
Hegaity,  former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Lemon  Grove 
(Calif.)  Review,  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  new 
weekly  and  the  San  Diego  Press 
Dispatch. 
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INTERTYPE 


L'  . . .  FOR  TOP  QUALITY  MATRICES  j 


It  takes^imost  50  6p>erations  to  make  a  finished 
Intertypc  matrix.  Intertype  se^^ic  pace  at  every 
step — creative  drafting  of  eadnictter,  making  of 
microscopically  precise  punches,  shaping,  sizing, 
grooving,  grinding,  notching,  each  subject  to 
minute  inspection,  right  to  the  end  product — 
row  after  j"ow  of  identical  pieces  designed  amd 
r  made  to  run  better,  cast  better,  last  longer. 


Intertype  Company 

A  Division  of  Harris-lntertype  Corporation 


360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  York 


I 


PIsnt  *  Equipment 


life’  of  Printing  Equipment 
Cut  to  11  Years  in  Tax  Rule 

By  Robert  P.  Thome 

(xtmptroller,  WaxhinKton  Post 


IN  NEW  JOB— Herbert  S.  Rand 
Jr.,  Navy  and  Air  Force  veteran 
and  newspaper  mechanical  expert, 
is  now  production  manager  (newly 
created  position)  of  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  |N.Y.)  Evening  Press  of  the 
Gannett  Group. 


Wall  Street  Journal 
Plant  in  Maryland 

Dow  Jones  &  Company,  Inc., 
has  acquired  approximately  38 
acres  of  land  in  the  White  Oak, 
Maryland  area  as  a  site  for  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  suburban 
plant. 

The  new  plant,  in  addition  to 
producing  copies  of  the  Eastern 
Edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  will  provide  offices  and 
production  facilities  for  the 
National  Observer,  the  Dow 
Jones  weekly  newspaper  that 
began  publication  in  February, 

J.  J.  Ackell,  general  manager 
of  the  company’s  Division  of 
Development  and  Planning,  said 
the  project  will  cost  in  excess  of 
$2,000,000.  Initial  employment 
will  be  approximately  200. 

• 

For  Light  Touch 

A  new  Teletypesetter  light 
touch  standard  perforator  unit 
with  features  that  increase  pro¬ 
duction  and  reduce  operator 
fatigue  has  been  introduced  by 
Fairchild  Graphic,  a  division  of 
Fairchild  Camera  and  Instru¬ 
ment  Corporation.  Known  as  the 
Fairchild  TTS  “1000”  Light 
Touch  Standard  Perforator,  the 
unit  has  a  touch  comparable 
with  that  of  electric  typewrit- 
er.*?. 

• 

Color  on  Campus 

University,  Miss. 

The  Missutsippian,  student 
newsjjaper  at  the  University  of 
Mi.ssis.sippi,  will  be  printed  next 
fall  on  a  Color  King  web-fed 
offiset  press.  Frequent  use  of 
color  is  planned,  according  to 
Walter  H.  Hurt  III,  publisher. 


A  common  complaint  of  many 
business  men  about  Treasury 
practice  with  respect  to  write¬ 
off  of  depreciable  assets  has  been 
its  administrative  rigidity  which 
frequently  did  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  an  individual  busi¬ 
ness’  experience  in  replacing 
such  assets.  This  caused  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  amount  of 
depreciation  allowable  as  a 
deduction  in  computing  Federal 
income  taxes.  The  policy  recently 
announced  in  Revenue  Proced¬ 
ure  62-21  is  a  significant  step 
forward. 

Newspaper  publishers  and 
other  business  men  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  a  more  rapid  write-off  of 
machinery  and  equipment  than 
in  the  past  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  benefit  of  an  objective 
guideline  for  measuring  the 
amount  of  depreciation  allow¬ 
able  as  a  deduction. 

Bulletin  F  Revised 

Bulletin  “F”  had  been  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue’s  guideline  for 
determining  the  useful  lives  of 
various  depreciable  assets.  It 
was  out-of-date,  having  been 
last  revised  in  1942.  Although  its 
use  by  taxpayers  was  not  man¬ 
datory,  its  very  existence  made 
the  whole  question  of  useful 
lives  one  of  uncertainty  when  a 
taxpayer  used  lives  shorter  than 
those  indicated  in  the  Bulletin. 

Bulletin  “F”  provided  for  a 
somewhat  detailed  breakdown  of 
acceptable  useful  lives  for  depre¬ 
ciation  of  production  machinery 
and  equipment  used  in  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  industry, 
such  as  25  years  for  power 
presses,  20  years  for  typeset¬ 
ting  machines,  10  years  for  melt¬ 
ing  pots,  etc. 

It  also  provided  a  composite 
table  of  useful  lives  for  pub¬ 
lishers  who  preferred  a  broader 
grouping  of  items  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  purposes;  for  example, 
composing  room  machinery  was 
assigned  a  composite  life  of  12 
years;  type,  6  years;  printing 
department  machinery,  20-25 
years. 

The  overall  composite  life  for 
the  printing  and  publishing 
industry  prescribed  by  Bulletin 


“F”  was  17  years.  The  new 
revenue  procedure  sets  a  “guide¬ 
line  life”  of  11  years  for  the 
printing  and  publishing  indus¬ 
try  which  applies  to  all  produc¬ 
tion  machinery  and  equipment 
used  in  the  industry,  a  35% 
reduction  from  the  previous  com¬ 
posite  life.  Separate  guideline 
classes  are  also  established  for 
depreciable  assets  used  by  busi¬ 
ness  in  general,  such  as  automo¬ 
biles,  class  life — 3  years;  gen¬ 
eral  purposes  trucks,  class  life 
— 4  years;  and  office  furniture, 
fixtures,  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment,  class  life — 10  years. 

For  Three  Years 

Taxpayers  may  use  depreci¬ 
able  lives  as  short  as  those  spe¬ 
cified  in  the  new  guidelines  for 
at  least  three  years  without 
being  challenged  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Also,  it’s  per¬ 
missible  to  use  lives  even  shorter 
than  promulgated  guideline  lives 
if  a  taxpayer  is  able  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  faster  write-off  through 
use  of  various  tests  set  forth  in 
the  rules  governing  application 
of  the  guidelines. 

After  the  three-year  transi¬ 
tion  period  a  taxpayer  is  on  his 
own,  generally  speaking.  He 
must  be  able  to  demonstrate 
through  his  own  experience  in 
retiring  and  replacing  assets  in 
a  particular  class  that  his  depre¬ 
ciation  practice  is  consistent 
with  the  class  life  being  used.  If 
he  meets  the  tests,  useful  lives 
used  by  the  taxpayer  will  not  be 
disturbed.  If  he  does  not  meet 
the  tests,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  may  adjust  useful  lives, 
not  arbitrarily,  but  under 
formulae. 

Of  course,  if  application  of 
the  tests  indicates  a  shorter  life 
than  specified  for  guideline  class, 
the  taxpayer  may  use  any  such 
life  that  he  is  able  to  substan¬ 
tiate,  either  through  application 
of  the  prescribed  tests,  or  by 
other  methods  that  will  demon¬ 
strate  the  reasonableness  of  his 
depreciation  deduction. 

Reserve  Ratio  Test 

A  reserve  ratio  test  has  been 
established  by  the  Treasury 
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(Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Thome  is 
U.S.  chairman  of  the  Taxation 
Committee  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers.  He  wrote  this 
article,  at  the  invitation  of  E&P, 
to  serve  as  guidance  to  pub¬ 
lishers  on  the  new  equipment 
depreciation  allowances  rules  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.) 


Department  which  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  the  general  basis  for 
judging  the  reasonableness  of 
depreciation  allowances.  The 
Treasury  stated  this  test  is 
weighted  in  favor  of  the  tax¬ 
payer.  It  is  computed  by  dividing 
the  accumulated  depreciation  for 
a  particular  class  of  assets  into 
the  taxpayer’s  cost  or  other  basis 
of  the  assets.  Then  after  the 
taxpayer  has  computed  the  ratio 
of  assets  at  the  close  of  the  year 
being  tested  to  the  assets  in  the 
class  at  the  end  of  a  “base  year” 
a  rate  of  growth  for  the  guide¬ 
line  class  is  ascertained  from  a 
table  in  the  Revenue  Procedure. 

A  “base  year”  is  one  class  life 
preceding  the  year  being  tested, 
so  that  a  newspaper  publisher 
determining  his  rate  of  growth 
for  production  equipment  at  the 
close  of  1962  would  have  a  base 
year  of  1951.  The  margin  of 
tolerance  contained  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department’s  Reserve  Ratio 
Table  assumes  rates  of  replace¬ 
ment  as  much  as  20  per  cent 
slower  than  the  life  used  but 
only  10  per  cent  faster.  Thus 
the  taxpayer  has  the  advantage 
in  .substantiating  his  right  to 
use  a  shorter  life  instead  of  a 
longer  life. 

A  Word  of  (iaulion 

A  word  of  caution  is  in  order. 
The  new  rules  do  not  change  any 
of  the  basic  depreciation  prin¬ 
ciples  set  forth  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  with  respect  to 
methods  of  depreciation,  basis 
for  depreciation  and  what  prop¬ 
erty  is  subject  to  depreciation. 
Essentially  only  the  rules  for 
determining  useful  lives  for 
depreciation  purposes  have  been 
changed. 

Every  newspaper  publisher 
intere.'-ted  in  deferring  federal 
income  taxes  should  study  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  Revenue 
Procedure  62-21  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  can  substan¬ 
tiate  a  shorter  life  for  deprecia¬ 
tion  purposes.  It  isn’t  necessary 
that  use  of  a  shorter  life  for  a 
particular  asset  class  be 
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Shorter  %ife^ 

{Continued  from  page  43) 

reflected  on  the  books;  so,  a  pub¬ 
lisher  can  take  more  rapid 
depreciation  for  tax  purposes 
while  continuing  to  record  depre¬ 
ciation  in  computation  of  pre¬ 
tax  net  income  in  accordance 
with  his  financial  recording 
practice.  This  point  should  be 
given  serious  consideration  since 
the  Treasury  indicated  one  of 
the  reasons  for  initiating  the 
new  procedure  is  to  facilitate 
adoption  of  rapid  equipment 
replacement  practices. 

In  any  event,  whether  or  not 
a  publisher  changes  his  practice 
with  respect  to  depreciation,  the 


new  procedures  established  by 
the  Treasury  Department  should 
go  a  long  w’ay  toward  elimin¬ 
ating  the  uncertainty  that  has 
existed  for  a  great  many  years 
as  to  what  constitutes  a  reason¬ 
able  allowance  for  depreciation. 
• 

Inventor  Retires 

Canton,  Ohio 
Pierce  (Doggie)  Cahill, 
master  of  the  headsetting  alley 
at  the  Canton  Repository  for  20 
years,  retired  recently.  He  in¬ 
vented  a  device  that  enables 
Ludlow  operators  to  handset 
two  sizes  of  type  in  the  same 
stick.  It  is  used  on  all  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers. 


Paste-up  System 
Saw  Introduced 

Hammond  Machinery  Builders 
of  Kalamazoo  have  introduced 
the  Model  TG-36  ThinType 
Glider,  a  saw  specifically 
designed  for  use  in  the  hot  metal 
paste-up  system  of  newspaper 
display  ad  makeup.  The  Thin- 
Type  Glider  automatically  saws 
the  .065"  or  .152"  type  faces 
from  a  quantity  of  machine  cast 
slugs  in  one  operation. 

The  ThinType  Glider  is  cap¬ 
able  of  making  up  to  three  saw¬ 
ing  cycles  per  minute.  Slug 
clamp  capacity  of  the  ThinType 
Glider  is  from  one  slug  up  to  2 
inches  of  slugs  and  slugs  up  to 
36  picas  in  length. 


Presses  Speeded  Up 
After  Power  Failure 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

An  extensive  regional  power 
failure  over  five  states  came  at 
1:37  p.m.  June  25  just  as  the 
World-Herald  was  going  in  for 
its  home  edition. 

All  type  had  been  set  and 
pages  were  made  up.  Five  pages 
had  been  molded  but  were  not 
yet  cast.  Operations  stopped 
until  power  was  restored  at  3:40 
p.m.  The  new  front  page  carry¬ 
ing  the  story  went  to  the  stereo¬ 
typers  22  minutes  later.  The 
power  failure  carried  a  headline 
of  84-point  Gothic  hand  set-type 
because  metal  in  the  headline 
machine  had  cooled  down. 


Printing  the  home  edition  was 
completed  at  5:45  p.m.,  com¬ 
part  to  the  usual  3:30  p.m. 
Two  presses  were  used.  One  hit 
it  top  rate  of  54,000  papers  an 
hour  much  of  the  time.  The  other 
operated  at  48,000  part  of  the 
time. 

The  first  morning  edition  was 
printed  on  schedule. 


TYPE  METAL  TRANQUILLIZERS 


for  your  peace  of  mind 

The  Imperial  Type  Metal  Plus  or  Service  Plan 
(Newspaper)  automatically  solve  your  metal 
maintenance  problems  in  advance.  These 
plans  control  working  supplies  at  minimum 
cost,  give  better  production  with  reduced 
make-ready  time,  and  quality  reproduction — 
all  leading  to  peace  of  mind  and  efficient 
plant  operation. 


Siemens  Perforator 
In  Fairchild  Line 

Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment, 
a  division  of  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corporation, 
i).%s  acquired  the  exclusive  dis¬ 
tributorship  for  the  Siemens 
Control  Text  Perforator  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

The  Siemens  Perforator  is 
desigrned  for  use  where  there  is 
a  need  for  both  “hard  copy”  and 
Teletypesetter  tape.  It  was 
designed  specifically  for  use 
with  the  Fairchild  Teletype¬ 
setter  System.  The  perforator 
can  be  operated  at  600  key¬ 
strokes  per  minute  using  a  key¬ 
board  which  is  similar  to  an 
electric  typewriter. 

The  Perforator  has  an  indi¬ 
cator  which  shows  the  total 
number  of  hours  the  machine 
has  been  in  use,  and  a  line 
counter. 
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Send  for  our  frnn  catalog— 
•vnrything  for  the  nawspoper 


Chicago  80  •  Philadelphia  34  •  Now  York  7 

Serving  The  Orephic  Arts  Exclusively 
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To  facilitate  transferring  newspaper  forms,  iron  raising  Mocks  are  availaMe  to  raise  press 
bed  to  the  height  of  makeup  trucks.  The  Vanderciwk  425  wilt  prove  newspaper  pages  in 
stereotype  chases  without  printing  the  chase. 

The  Vandercook  425, ,  •  is  a  safe,  high  speed  machine,  capable  of 

producing  up  to  1500  high  grade  impressions  per  hour  on  sheets  up  to 
24^4"  X  27".  Rugged  and  compact,  this  machine  has  many  time  and  labor 
saving  features,  including  (1)  a  safety  stop  which  instantly  stops  the  press  if 
anything  over  type  high  is  on  the  bed,  (2)  a  speed  adjustment  of  500  to  1500 


Simplified  Controlt.  No  Foot  Pedals. 


For  Quantity  Proofs  and  Iteprints 
of  Newspaper  Pages  at  Low  Cost 

the  VANDERCOOK  425 

page  safe  electric  proof  press 


per  hour,  (3)  a  quick  washup  Drop  Blade  Ink  Fountain,  (4)  complete  electric 


Quick  Washup  Drop  Blade  Ink  Fountain 


controls,  (5)  a  static  eliminator,  and  (6)  an  efficient  sheet  delivery. 


Machines  Re-set 
In  Parallel  Lines 

Paducah,  Ky. 

The  Paducah  Sun-Democrat 
recently  held  “open  house”  to 
show  off  to  readers  its  quarter- 
million-dollar  expansion  and  re¬ 
modeling  program. 

Office  and  news  department 
space  was  virtually  doubled  by 
construction  of  a  two-story  addi¬ 
tion.  The  older  space  was  re¬ 
modeled  to  match  the  new  inside 
and  out.  A  new  heating-air-con- 
ditioning  system  was  installed. 

Semi-private  offices  were  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  use  of  dividers  in 
the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 


The  improvement  progn^m  oe- 
gan  with  a  complete  rearrange¬ 
ment  of  the  composing  room,  the 
addition  of  a  Comet  and  a 
Rangemaster,  installation  of 
TTS  equipment,  and  rewiring. 
The  14  tyi)esetting  machines  are 
now  arranged  in  two  parallel 
lines,  replacing  the  previous  L- 
shaped  layout. 

Second  Expansion 

This  was  the  second  expan¬ 
sion  in  a  decade  for  the  Sun- 
Democrat.  In  1952  an  addition 
was  built  to  house  a  new  Goss 
Universal  press. 

Frank  R.  Paxton,  35,  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  late  father,  Edwin 
J.  Paxton,  a  few  months  ago  as 
publisher  of  the  paper. 


Toledo  Blade’s 
Big  Modernizing 
Program  Started 

Toledo,  Ohio 

An  equipment  modernization 
program  that  will  cost  in  excess 
of  $2.25  million  is  under  way 
at  the  Blade. 

The  target  date  for  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  is  mid-August,  1963. 

Charles  D.  Cole,  business  man¬ 
ager,  describes  it  as  a  two-stage 
program. 

The  first  phase  involves  the 


modernization  of  the  mail  room. 
Two  counter  stackers,  precision- 
pneumatic  machines  capable  of 
collecting  a  predetermined  num¬ 
ber  of  papers  and  stacking  them 
vertically  as  they  flow  from  the 
pressroom  preparatory  to  wrap¬ 
ping  and  tying  are  due  to  be  in 
operation  next  month.  Each 
machine  has  an  input  capacity 
of  60,000  papers  per  hour. 

The  rectangular  5x9  machine 
operates  by  a  series  of  electronic 
relays  and  photo-electric  cells. 
New  bundle  wrapping  machines 
are  included  in  the  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  this  room. 

Fourteen  members  of  the 
mailing  department  recently 
completed  a  special  course  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the 
operation  of  the  machines. 

To  Retool  Presses 

Coincident  with  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  stackers,  presses  in¬ 
stalled  in  1951  and  1957  will  be 
retooled  to  accept  60-inch  news¬ 
print  rolls.  They  currently  ac¬ 
cept  64 -inch  rolls. 

A  third  stacker  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  when  a  new  press  line  is 
installed  in  1963. 

The  second  phase  of  the  mod¬ 
ernization  program,  Mr.  Cole 
states,  begins  with  the  arrival 
of  the  first  of  the  new  press 
units,  expected  in  February, 
1963.  The  first  newspapers  are 
expected  to  be  printed  on  this 
press  the  following  August. 

The  new  10-unit  press,  nine 
printing  units  and  a  folder, 
similar  to  the  two  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  presses  purchased  in  the 
1950’s  by  the  Blade,  will  permit 
higher  printing  speeds  with  a 
rated  speed  of  60,000  papers  per 
hour.  The  eai-lier  installations 
have  a  maximum  speed  of 
52,000. 

Existing  presses  will  have  ad¬ 
ditional  color  facilities  added  to 
conform  to  the  new  press  line. 

Along  with  the  installation  of 
the  new  press  and  retooling  of 
the  two  existing  press  lines,  two 
semi-automatic  plate  casting 
and  finishing  machines  with  re¬ 
lated  equipment  will  be  pur¬ 
chased.  A  part  of  the  second 
phase  of  the  program  calls  for 
considerable  rewiring  of  the 
plant  to  meet  the  increased 
j  power  demand. 

Correction  Device 

Washington 

A  patent  (No.  3,041,930)  has 
been  issued  to  William  W. 
Davidson  Jr.  of  Port  Washing¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  on  apparatus  for  in¬ 
serting  corrections  in  photocom¬ 
position.  The  device  mechanic¬ 
ally  blocks  out  lines  containing 
errors  and  replaces  them  with 
new  lines  composed  directly  by 
the  keyboard  operator.  The  in¬ 
ventor’s  father  developed  the 
Davidson  Duolith  offset  press. 


Only  Prime  Mats 

Bear  the  BEVERIDGE  BRAND 


assure  users  prime  quality. 
FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  FIELD 
BEVERIDGE  AUTO-PACK 

Outstanding  one-piece  packless  mats — are  molded 
with  less  pressure  than  standard  mats — retain 
maximum  space  depth. 

BEVERIDGE  HIGH  SPEED 

A  high  quality  mat  for  general  work,  capable  of 
multiple  casting — highly  compressible,  easy  to  mold, 
fast  drying. 

BEVERIDGE  MULTI  CAST 
A  Favorite  for  Automatic  Equipment — highly  com¬ 
pressible,  easy  to  mold,  fast  drying. 

FOR  THE  SYNDICATE  FIELD 
BEVERIDGE  "RED”  CONTRAST 
Red  and  white  contrast  makes  it  the  market’s  most 
readable  mat — best  available  for  hot  baked  work — 
crisp,  flawless  reproductions — unlimited  casts,  flat 
or  curved — low  pressure  molding — dimensional  sta¬ 
bility  for  R.  O.  P.  color  work. 

BEVERIDGE  "500”  SYNDICATE 
A  strong  low  density  almost  indestructible  mat — 
excellent  reproduction  qualities — for  flat  casting. 
Available  in  white,  ivory  and  orange. 

Write  today  for  complete  information,  samples  or 
plant  demonstration  on  any  of  the  above  mats. 


NEW  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

THE  BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

70S  West  Washitigton  Street,  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana  •  Telephone:  MEIrose  5-4391 
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Jim  Grider  Fills 
New  Production  Job 


WE’VE  CUT  REMELTING  TIME  FROM 
6  DAYS  A  WEEK  TO  3  DAYS... 
THANKS  TO  NOLAN! 


fT.L  tj  Los  Angei^  in  1940  as  a  dispatch  messenger, 

The  //eraW-Sajarntncr  has  j^as  had  two  quick  promotions 
taken  the  first  steps  m  a  long  ye^r.  He  has  just  jumped 
range  mechanical  expansion  pro-  composing  room  superin¬ 

gram  that,  the  paper  says,  will  Pendent  to  production  superin- 
nearly  double  the  present  pro-  attached  to  the  office  of 

duction  equipment.  Production  Manager  Charles 

Orders  for  new  equipment  so 

far  this  year  amount  to  more  Mr.’ Grider  will  alternate  day 
than  $2  million,  ^id  Randolph 

w  Riter  in  directing  the  11  pro- 

Hearst  Publishing  Company  Inc.  departments. 

“This  represents  only  the  ggheffler,  with  the  corn- 

down  payment  on  the  invest-  pany  since  1923,  has  been  named 
r' .r  r„o™  .upe..i„te„de„,. 

growth  of  the  daily  and  Sun-  „  .  ■... 

day  Herald-Examiner,”  Mr.  PrOdUCtjOII  FIIHI 

"  ETulpmet  already  ordered  ia-  S'*®**  0«“*  Pf®*®*®  . 
eludes  eight  new  Goss  units  and  A  35-mm,  full-color  sound  slide 
folder  and  five  color  cylinders;  film  describing  the  complete  pro- 
six  additional  color  cylinders  for  duction  of  a  newspaper  by  offset 
the  present  Hoe  units;  three  has  been  prepared  by  the  Cot- 
Cutler-Hammer  stackers  and  one  trell  division  of  Harris-Intertype 
Sheridan  inserting  machine  for  Corporation.  The  film,  entitled 
the  mail  room;  one  10-ton  stereo-  “Offset  Newspaper  Publishing 
type  pot  and  two  automatic  with  Vanguard,”  takes  the 
plate  casting  machines  for  the  viewer  through  a  step-by-step 
stereotype  department,  in  addi-  demonstration  of  producing  a 
tion  to  Teletypesetting  equip-  newspaper  by  web  offset  using 
ment  for  the  composing  room.  either  hot  or  cold  type  composi- 
“Installation  of  the  first  two  tion.  Approximate  running  time 
Goss  units  has  been  completed  of  the  film  is  13  minutes.  Prints 
and  the  remaining  six  units  and  are  obtainable  through  any  of 
all  of  the  new  color  printing  Cottrell’s  sales  offices  or  by 
equipment  will  be  in  operation  writing  The  Cottrell  Company, 
before  the  end  of  the  year,”  he  Westerly,  Rhode  Island. 

.said.  • 

The  daily  and  Sunday  papers  PrAlllirl  Rocio'lior 
now  have  circulations  above  ■  •WUUwl  UCSIgllcr 

700,000,  Mr.  Hgarst  added,  and  John  T.  Hayford,  president, 
the  paper  is  now  the  third  larg-  has  announced  the  appointment 
est  evening  paper  in  the  country,  of  A.  T.  Volonakis  as  director 
•  of  New  Product  Design  and 

In  Fiold  for  Hog  Development  of  Wiretyer  Cor¬ 

poration,  designer  and  manufac- 
Andrew  R.  Hegeman  has  been  turer  of  materials  handling 
appointed  manager  of  field  en-  equipment  and  systems  for  the 
gineering  and  outside  works  for  newspaper  field.  Mr.  Volonakis 
R.  Hoe  &  Co.  He  joined  the  or-  was  a  designer  in  National  Bis- 
ganization  in  1929.  In  his  new  cuit  Company’s  Research  and 
assignment,  he  succeeds  William  Development  Center  prior  to 
C.  Wieking  who  has  retired.  joining  Wiretyer. 


reports  Mel  Shook,  Assistant  Press  &  Stereotype  Foreman  at  the  Elyi 
CHRONICLE-TELEGRAM. 


why  switch  to  modern  repigging?  Take  a  look  at  what  happened  when 
the  fast-growing  Elyria  (Ohio)  CHRONICLE-TELEGRAM  (average  34  pages 
daily)  installed  a  Nolan  remelt  system:  loading  time  cut  from  S'/i  hours 
to  2'/2  hours  .  .  .  entire  remelting  operation  (loading,  remelting  approxi¬ 
mately  3  tons  of  metal,  casting  250  pigs)  completed  in  4 '/a  hours  by  one 
man  .  . .  remelting  time  cut  from  6  days  a  week  to  3  days!  With  NOLAN'S 
"production  partners"  the  same  remelting  efficiencies  can  be  yours,  too. 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 


He's  an  expert  on  remelt  systems  —  large,  small, 
and  in-between.  You'll  find  his  suggestions  moke 
sense,  the  visit  well  worthwhile.  A  letter  or  phone 
call  will  bring  him  to  you. 


William  Ginsberg— Consulting  Engineer  •  Harold  Cooper  AIA  •  Robert  K.  Ginsberg  PE 


Thirty-five  years  of 
service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 

331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y 


•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


ROME,  N.Y 
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Hot  Metal  Stripping  Operation 
Cuts  Ad  Assembiy  Time  by  20% 

By  John  B.  Lux 

Meohaniral  Production  Manager,  Joliet  Herald-N’ews 


A  “method”  we  are  using  at 
the  Herald-News  has  been  an 
important  step  in  reducing  com¬ 
posing  room  costs  and  improv¬ 
ing  production.  It  is  something 
that  all  of  us  have  been  doing 
to  some  extent  for  years,  but 
with  the  purchase  of  the  Rouse 
slug  stripper  and  a  supply  of 
plastic  base  we  were  able  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  “method”  profitably 
with  a  minimum  investment. 

We  began  this  hot  metal  strip¬ 
ping  operation  about  a  year  ago 
in  an  effort  to  utilize  some  of 
the  advantages  of  cold  type 
photocomposition  in  our  hot 
metal  operation.  We  had  strip¬ 
ped  snigle  lines  of  type  here  and 
there  for  a  long  time.  When  the 
Rouse  machine  came  on  the 
market  we  decided  to  expand 
the  system.  We  initiated  the  sys¬ 
tem  under  the  premise  that  the 
system  would  complement  con¬ 
ventional  advertising  composi¬ 
tion,  not  replace  it.  We  still 
operate  under  this  assumption 
since  it  has  been  our  experience 
that  while  many  ads  lend  them¬ 


selves  to  stripping,  many  others 
do  not. 

When  we  ordered  the  slug 
stripper  and  a  supply  of  lami¬ 
nate  plastic  base,  we  deter¬ 
mined  that  ads  with  angles, 
mortises,  or  large  areas  of  fiat 
casts  or  zincs  could  be  stripped 
to  advantage.  We  feel  that 
many  ads  of  straight  line  com¬ 
position  can  be  assembled 
quicker  by  conventional  meth¬ 
ods. 

Depends  on  Type  of  (iopy 

It  is  not  unusual  for  40%  of 
our  display  linage  in  an  edition 
to  be  composed  by  this  stripping 
method.  By  the  same  token,  a 
given  edition  may  have  less  than 
10%  of  the  ad  volume  composed 
by  stripping.  It  depends  on  the 
type  of  copy  we  have. 

The  slug  stripper  is  a  band 
saw  with  a  special  track  to  hold 
the  type  slugs.  The  slugs  to  be 
stripped  are  placed  between  the 
two  rails.  Groups  of  slugs  up  to 
two  inches  in  height  can  be 
stripped.  You  may  place  as 


impression  adjustments .... 

...are  quick  and  positive  on  the  Hoe  Colormatic*. 
The  pressman  needs  only  his  all-purpose  socket 
wrench  to  unlock  the  old  setting-and  reset  to  the 
impression  desired.  He  merely  watches  a  finely  cali¬ 
brated  dial  and,  with  wrench  in  adjustment  socket, 
makes  the  new  impression  setting  with  micrometric 
accuracy.  More  consistent  printing  results  because 
these  adjustments  directly  control  only  the  impres¬ 
sion  cylinder;  thus  the  ail-important  relationship  of 
plate  cylinder  to  form  rollers  is  not  disturbed. 


'Trademark 


.  MOC  4  CO..  IMC. 


HOE 


many  groups  of  slugs  along  the 
rail  as  will  fit  there.  When  the 
machine  is  started  the  slugs  are 
moved  across  the  saw  blade  au¬ 
tomatically. 

Plastic  Base  Material 

In  connection  with  our  strip¬ 
ping  operation  we  began  using 
laminated  plastic  base  material. 
It  is  light  and  easy  to  handle. 
It  is  tough  and  can  be  used  over 
and  over.  Mat  rolling  pressures 
do  not  affect  its  thickness.  Base 
in  use  the  past  year  still  makes 
an  original  thickness.  Also  the 
problem  of  using  strip  material 
or  stereotype  base  over  and  over 
has  been  eliminated  by  using 
plastic  base  with  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  the  quality  of 
printing.  Time  spent  producing 
material  on  Monotype  or  Elrod 
machines  has  been  reduced.  We 
purchased  both  high  and  low 
base  cut  to  size.  The  high  base 
we  use  with  our  news  cuts.  The 
low  base  we  use  in  advertising 
make-up. 

We  have  low  base  in  full  page 
and  half-pages  and  in  1  through 
6  column  widths.  Lengths  vary 
from  6  to  11  inches.  Regular 
strip  material  is  used  to  fill  in 
odd  lengths. 

Using  packless  mats,  our 
press  room  foreman  likes  mate¬ 
rial  about  .003"  over  type  high 
so  our  low  base  is  .766"  and  our 
high  base  is  .856".  We  have 
been  able  to  accurately  maintain 
these  levels  since  the  Rouse  ma¬ 
chine  is  very  accurate. 

As  with  any  machine,  regular 
maintenance  insures  good  opera¬ 
tion.  Occasionally  we  will  have 
a  slug  slightly  high  or  low  at 
one  end  but  a  simple  adjustment 
on  the  machine  corrects  the  sit¬ 
uation.  Accuracy  of  the  slugs 
produced  and  maintenance  of 
the  machine  has  not  been  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Recent  modifications  by  the 
manufacturer  have  further  im¬ 
proved  the  reliability  of  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

.Slugs  Taped  Together 

Cellophane  tape  is  used  to 
hold  the  slugs  together  for  strip- 
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ping.  If  you  are  stripping  a 
block  of  copy  it  may  be  spaced 
before  applying  the  tape  and  the 
spacing  material  Avill  fall  out 
after  the  slugs  have  been  strip¬ 
ped.  The  tape  will  keep  the  lines 
spaced  accurately.  If  you  are 
stripping  a  single  slug  the  tape 
must  still  be  used  since  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  adjusted  to  allow  for 
the  thickness  of  the  tape  when 
the  cut  is  made.  We  have  dis¬ 
pensers  handy  with  and  2" 
tape  and  we  find  these  two  sizes 
are  all  that  are  necessary. 

We  have  somewhat  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  removing  the  tape  when  the 
ad  is  thrown  in  and  the  base 
returned  to  storage.  However, 
we  feel  that  the  time  saved  in 
composition  far  offsets  the  time 
lost  in  page  breakup.  We  have 
tried  tape  with  high  adhesive  on 
one  side  and  low  on  the  other 
but  it  has  not  been  too  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

We  prefer  shell  cost  height 
for  several  reasons.  In  ads  with 
large  areas  of  flat  cast  material 
we  have  found  the  cast  to  be 
easier  to  handle  when  shaved  at 
.155".  Zinc  height  is  more  frag¬ 
ile  and  a  bit  more  difficult  to 
shave.  I  think  the  type  is  some¬ 
what  easier  to  handle  also  at 
shell  cast  height,  especially 
when  several  small  slugs  are  to 
be  aligned  evenly.  Zincs  are 
based  on  shell  cast  material. 

As  far  as  rules  are  concerned, 
we  have  had  no  trouble  stripping 
large  rules  such  as  12  pt.  They 
can  be  mitered  in  the  usual  way. 
However,  when  smaller  rules 
such  as  6  point  are  used  they 
have  a  tendency  to  tip  over 
when  the  mat  is  rolled  unless 
supported  on  either  side  with 
strip  material.  We  like  to  avoid 
using  the  smaller  rules  if  pos¬ 
sible.  They  are  difficult  to  strip 
and  are  not  too  satisfactory. 

Before  we  began  stripping  ads 
we  found  that  the  assembly  time 
or  floor  time  of  a  full  page  drug¬ 
store  ad  averaged  4  hours.  This 
time  varied  from  ad  to  ad  but 
this  proved  to  be  an  accurate 
figure  in  estimating  our  work 
load.  When  the  same  type  of  ad 
is  composed  by  stripping  meth¬ 
ods,  the  floor  time  averages 
about  two  hours. 

In  both  instances  the  time  is 
measured  from  when  the  com¬ 
positor  gathers  all  his  materials 
for  the  ad  until  the  proof  is 
pulled. 

A  few  months  ago  we  set  a 
full  page  drug  ad  by  the  strip¬ 
ping  method  and  by  conven¬ 
tional  methods.  The  stripped  ad 
was  assembled  in  one  hour  and 
42  minutes.  The  same  ad  was 
assembled  conventionally  by  the 
same  man  in  3  hours  and  50 
minutes. 

I  might  hazard  a  guess  that 
time  saved  in  stripping  ads 
amounts  to  about  20  percent. 
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This  would  not  be  an  overall 
time  saving  in  the  composing 
room,  but  only  time  saved  on 
those  ads  that  are  stripped 
either  partially  or  entirely  com¬ 
pared  to  time  consumed  if  the 
same  ads  were  set  convention¬ 
ally. 

Another  saving,  though  small, 
is  to  be  found  in  this  system. 
When  an  advertiser  sends  his 
proof  back  indicating  he  wants 
this  copy  moved  here,  that  flat 
cast  moved  there,  this  type  a 
size  larger,  or  that  flat  cast  in¬ 
serted  in  the  ad,  it  is  relatively 
simple  to  accommodate  him 
when  the  ad  has  been  stripped. 

I  know  none  of  us  like  to  make 
changes  or  revisions  in  ads  but 
we  are  all  faced  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  occasionally,  and  it  is  not  a 
serious  problem  when  the  ad  has 
been  stripped. 

• 

N.  Ireland  Group 
Changes  loOffsel 

A  2-unit  Color  King  web  off¬ 
set  perfecting  press  has  been 
ordered  by  the  Morton  News- 
l)aper  Group,  of  Lurgan,  North¬ 
ern  Ireland.  This  will  be  the  first 
web  offset  installation  in  Ireland 
and  it  is  also  the  first  Color 
King  to  be  sold  in  Great  Britain. 
Delivery  will  be  made  this  year. 

The  press  will  be  used  to  print 
the  four  weekly  newspapers  and 
one  weekly  farming  journal  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Morton  Group. 
These  are  the  Lurgan  Mail, 
Portadown  Times,  Ulster  Star, 
Lomlonderry  Sentinel  and  Farm- 
Week.  Combined  circulation  is 
fiO.OOO. 

Decision  to  switch  to  web  off¬ 
set  was  made  by  James  J.  Mor¬ 
ton,  chairman  and  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Morton  Newspa¬ 
per  Group,  after  he  attended  a 
web  offset  study  course  at  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology. 

The  Morton  Group  is  rede¬ 
signing,  rebuilding  and  re-equip¬ 
ping  the  production  plant.  The 
composing  department  will  use 
Varitype  Headliner  photo-com- 
))osing  machines  in  conjunction 
with  hot-metal  linecasting  ma¬ 
chines.  Algraphy  plates  will  be 
u.sed  on  the  Color  King  press. 

Flatbed  to  Offset 
For  Utah  Weeklies 

The  first  Goss  web  offset 
printing  press  in  Utah  is  being 
installed  in  the  plant  of  the 
Transcript  -  Bulletin  Publishing 
Company  at  Tooele,  35  miles 
from  Salt  Lake  City. 

.\lex  F.  Dunn,  is  president  of 
the  68-year-old  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  firm.  Since  1954 
the  newspapers  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  Goss  Cox-O-Type 
flatbed  letterpress. 


THE  DATELINER  offset  press, 
manufactured  by  Western  Gear 
Corporation's  Graphic  Arts  Di¬ 
vision,  Los  Angeles,  is  designed 


for  suburban  newspapers.  Each  of 
the  perfecting  units  will  produce 
a  four-page  standard  size,  and 
eight-page  tabloid  or  a  16-page 


magazine  signature  when  a  quar¬ 
ter-fold  is  utilized  within  the  com¬ 
bination  folder.  First  installation 
is  in  a  plant  at  Saginaw,  Mich. 


Brod  Simpiidijr 

Simple  in  design  and  mechanism,  the  Elrod  produces  an 
abundance  of  high-quality  strip  material  from  1  point  to 
36  points  in  thickness.  Elrod  material  is  formed  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  strip  of  metal,  cooled  and  solidified  under  pressure. 

Simple  in  operation,  Elrod  mold  changes  are  easily  made, 
and  the  machine  will  produce  strip  material  for  all  com¬ 
posing  room  requirements. 

As  there  is  no  complicated  mechanism  to  get  out  of 
order,  Elrod  users  have  found  through  years  of  experience 
that  cost  of  operation  and  upkeep  is  very  low.  Put  an 
Elrod  to  work  in  your  plant  and  it  will  greatly  simplify 
many  of  your  composing  room  problems.  Available  in 
both  gas  and  electric  models. 


Ludlow  Typogroph  Company 

in  of  tho  Ludlow  Tompo  fomily 
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Donald  E.  Shockey,  pressroom 
superintendent  for  the  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier, 
told  the  ANPA  Production 
Management  Conference  at 
Philadelphia  June  12,  “They 
said  it  couldn’t  be  done — but 
we  did  it!”  He  then  explained 
how  his  paper  developed  a 
color  blending  and  storage  sys¬ 
tem  that  resulted  in  more  speed 
and  lower  production  costs. 

The  doubt  had  come  from 


Head  Pressman  Don  Shockey  of 
the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and 
Courier  stands  by  the  homemade 
Lazy  Susan  that  purveys  the  mixing 
colors. 


Pressman  at  bright  red  tank  before 
installation  in  closet  area  near 
press  at  Journal  and  Courier. 


Pressman  drawing  pitcher  of 
standard  yellow  from  process  color 
section  of  storage  area. 


“We  do  not  use  scales  to  Addition  Provides 

measure  our  ink.  Instead,  we  Cnara  f  av  Afl  Hah# 
use  a  weight-volume  chart  and  AO  Uepfi 

measure  ink  in  graduates  and  West  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

measures.  This  works  very  well  Addition  of  a  second  story 
for  us.”  over  one-half  its  present  one- 

•  story  cinder  block  building  wa.s 

Me  DShlA44  RiAe  recently  completed  as  part  of  a 

■  Pi  IflDien  UieS  $20,000-plus  renovation  plan  by 

Eait  Claire,  Wis.  Valley  News  here. 

Merritt  F.  Riblett,  67,  me-  Walter  C.  Paine,  publisher  of 
chanical  superintendent  for  the  the  10-year-old  afternoon  daily 
Eau  Claire  Leader  and  Daily  serving  the  Upper  Connecticut 
Telegram,  died  July  14.  He  had  River  Valley  area,  said  most  of 
worked  on  Denver  newspapers  the  added  space — some  2,600 
and  was  assistant  business  man-  square  feet — will  be  used  for 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Herald  new  advertising  department 
American  before  coming  here.  offices. 
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PRINTING  PRESS 
BLANKETS  a 


General  Purpose 
Type  in  8  Faces 

Star  Parts  Inc.,  South  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.  J.  has  announced  the 
completion  of  8  faces  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  purpose  face,  known  as 
StarNews,  which  is  available  in 
5%,  8,  9  and  10  point.  Each  size 
is  duplexed  with  either  Bold 
Face  or  Gothic. 

StarNews  matrices  are  cut  to 
tape  standards,  the  8  and  9 
point  being  designed  to  cast  on 
11  to  11%  pica  news  service 
columns. 

The  5%  point  type  will  cast 
on  a  5  point  slug,  when  short 
descenders  are  used  and  10  point 
StarNews  is  suited  to  feature 
material,  editorials  and  other 
similar  composition. 


Donald  McGarvey  and  Edward 
Rick  at  the  Distributing  System 
Control  Console. 


Console  Directs 
Bundles  from 
Pre-Set  Information 

The  Distribution  System  Con¬ 
trol  console,  installed  by  the 
WireTyer  Corporation  in  the 
Washington  (I).  C.)  Post  plant, 
accepts  and  acts  on  information 
pre-set  into  the  panel  by  the 
operators. 

The  number  of  papers  to  be 
sent  down  each  of  the  18  chutes, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the 
trucks  waiting  below,  can  be 
l)re-programmed  into  the  con¬ 
sole.  The  device  will  then  route 
the  bundles  to  the  chutes  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  and  will 
compensate  for-  interruptions  in 
the  flow  should  one  or  more 
presses  be  halted. 

Before  installation  of  the  con¬ 
sole,  the  flow  to  the  chutes  was 
handled  by  mailers  who  operated 
the  deflectors  manually  and 
counted  the  bundles  as  they 
dropped  into  the  chute.  This  is 
now  done  automatically. 

As  each  truck  arrives  at  the  i 
loading  area,  a  Mail  Room  op-  | 
erator  on  the  scene  assigns  it  to 
a  chute  and  punches  out  the  | 
trucker’s  number  and  the  num-  ! 
her  of  the  chute  at  which  it  is  I 
waiting.  This  information  ap-  ! 
l)ears  on  the  console  panel  in  the  ^ 

Mail  Room.  The  operator  checks  I 
his  list  to  see  how  many  bundles  } 
that  truck  is  to  receive,  punches  I 
tliat  information  into  the  con-  | 

-ole  and  presses  a  button  to  I 
start  the  loading.  1 

The  console  operator  can  work  | 
the  system  either  manually,  I 
i-emi-automatically  or  on  full  i 
automatic  depending  on  the  I 
.situation.  On  full  automatic,  the  i 
console  actually  selects  the  best  ; 
routing  for  the  bundles  and 
opens  and  retracts  the  deflectors  i 
without  guidance  from  the  op-  ' 
eiator.  I 
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V  age  to  the  top  blanket  in  the 
Y  event  of  a  wrap.  Eliminates 
creeping  and  walking.  For  the 
most  complete  line  of  press  blankets 
and  drawsheets  ever  assembled,  send 
for  the  Tingue,  Brown  catalogue. 


Tingue  Grip-Cork  Blanket  for  I 

high  production  newspaper  | 

plants  because  it  is  especi¬ 
ally  strong  and  will  not  tear... has  uni¬ 
form  thickness  throughout... and  the 
necessary  resiliency  to  prevent  dam- 
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IMPROVED  SURFACE  LEVEL  of  press  plates  from  the  stereotype  ma¬ 
chines  of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News  is  reported  by  John  E.  Innis, 
general  stereo  superintendent,  after  application  of  a  Partlow  dual 
temperature  recorder-controller  to  the  12-ton  metal  pot.  Mr.  Innis 
points  out  the  manner  in  which  the  recorder-controller  (upper  right) 
controls  temperature  of  both  pot  and  spout  within  2  degrees  of  set- 
point.  Temperatures  are  continuously  recorded  on  a  calibrated  chart. 
The  controller  was  developed  under  the  supervision  of  Thomas  P.  Bruno 
of  the  ANPA  Research  Center. 


4  Weekly  Papers 
‘Off  and  Running’ 

On  Offset  Press 

Printing  four  weekly  news¬ 
papers  with  a  combined  circula¬ 
tion  of  54,000  called  for  a  press 
capacity  and  speed  which  the 
Sun  Newspapers  of  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  achieved  by  installing  a 
web  perfecting  offset  press. 

The  four  newspapers  resulted 
from  a  redesignation  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  one  weekly  and  the 
launching  of  three  new  weeklies. 
According  to  Carroll  (Cal) 
Stewart,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  SUNpapers,  the  four 
weeklies  were  “started  from 
scratch  and  introduced  simul¬ 
taneously,” 

As  for  color,  Mr.  Stewart  be¬ 
lieves  the  need  is  definite  and 
“will  be  a  must”  in  the  future 
of  weekly  publishing. 

The  four  Sun  tabloids  are 
printed  on  a  three-unit  Color 
King  web  perfecting  offset  press 
manufactured  and  installed  by 
the  Fairchild  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment  Division  of  Fairchild  (Cam¬ 
era  and  Instrument  Corp.  The 
press  consists  of  three  roll 
stands,  three  perfecting  units 


COLOR-FULL  NEVIfSPAPERS 
md 

COLOR  CONSCIOUS  ROLLERS 
tot 

•  CONTINUOUS  OPERATION 

•  CONTINUOUS  COLOR  QUALITV 

Newspaper  Rollers 

They  do  wonders  for  color  press- 
work,  block  and  white,  too  — of 
course! 

Profit  by  our  years  of  experience 
building  precise  color  rollers  for 
fine,  rotary  publication  presswork. 
Here's  a  definite  advantage  in  color 
printing  waiting  for  your  use. 


and  folder.  The  third  unit  was 
installed  primarily  to  provide 
color  for  advertisers  and  com¬ 
mercial  customers. 

Perfecting  Units 

Each  of  the  perfecting  units 
prints  on  both  sides  of  the  web 
simultaneously  since  each  unit 
is  equipped  with  two  printing 
systems,  each  with  its  own  ink 
and  water  fountains,  distribu¬ 
tion  rollers,  plate  and  blanket 
cylinders.  Press  operations  are 
automatic  in  that  all  form 
rollers,  impression,  and  many 
other  press  operations  normally 
regulated  by  hand  are  controlled 
by  a  pneumatic  system  of  push- 
pull  knobs  on  a  control  panel 
mounted  on  each  perfecting 
unit.  A  unit  not  required  for 
a  run  can  be  easily  disengaged. 

Sun  Newspapers  installed 
three  units  in  order  to  print 
color.  Estimating  the  advantage 
of  the  third  unit,  Mr.  Stewart 
figured  it  provided  a  300  to  400 
percent  advantage  over  two 
units.  “We  had  only  a  limited 
experience  with  offset  printing,” 
he  said,  “so  we  had  to  have  a 
press  which  had  as  much  opera¬ 
tional  simplicity  as  possible  and 
yet  could  provide  close,  flexible 
control  over  such  things  as 
color.”  He  reported  no  trouble 
or  problems  with  color  register. 

One  of  the  first  uses  of  color 
in  the  Sun  papers  was  a  16-page 
insert  which,  in  addition  to  the 
four  regular  papers,  increased 
the  press  run  to  101,000  issues. 
The  entire  run  was  printed  with¬ 
out  any  interruption  of  normal 
publication  routine. 

Pointing  up  the  advantages  of 
horizontal  webbing,  plus  the 
operational  simplicity  of  the  off¬ 
set  press,  Mr.  Stewart  said  dur¬ 
ing  the  color  run  paper  rolls 
were  changed,  re-threaded  and 
spliced,  ink  and  water  “brought 
up,”  and  the  counter  started 
again  in  six  and  a  half  minutes. 
Plate  changes,  he  stated,  were 
made  in  three  minutes.  Press 
speed  is  to  14,000  per  hour  with 
quarter  fold,  and  18,000  per  hour 
with  half  fold. 


All  four  of  the  Sun  papers 
are  printed  on  a  16)^"  x  24" 
page,  six  columns  to  a  page,  and 
average  20  pages  to  each  issue. 
Makeover  content  of  each  news¬ 
paper  is  25  percent  (approxi¬ 
mately  5  pages  per  issue  with 
15  pages  of  common  material). 
This  makeover  percentage  is 
handled  easily  and  economically 
becau.se  the  publisher  decided  to 
stay  with  1)0  percent  hot  metal 
composition  from  6  pt.  through 
18  pt.  Cold  composition  is  used 
for  24  through  72  pt. 

For  25  percent  makeover,  Mr. 
Stewart  said  too  much  time  and 
effort  would  be  required  by 
using  cold  composition.  Also, 
with  cold  composition,  the  paper 
would  need  at  least  12  points  or 
more  for  column  “gutters,”  and 
thus  would  be  limited  to  five 
columns  per  page.  With  hot 
metal  composition,  the  publisher 
minimizes  the  size  of  the  but¬ 
ters,  reduces  makeup  time  and 
effort,  and  gains  a  greatly  in¬ 


creased  amount  of  advertising 
space  in  each  54,000  circulation. 

The  Sun  papers  consist  of  the 
Lmrolnlnnd  Sun,  Capital  dtp 
Sun,  Southeast  Sun,  and  North¬ 
east  Sun.  Mr.  Stewart,  a  life¬ 
long  newspaper  man,  is  co¬ 
author  of  the  recently  published 
book,  “Ploesti,”  a  non-fiction  ac¬ 
count  of  the  U.S.  low-level 
bombing  of  the  Roumanian  oil 
refineries  on  Aug.  1,  1943. 

• 

Color  Photo  Lab 
And  3  More  Units 

Dallas,  Texas 

A  color  photography  labora¬ 
tory  is  being  constructed  at  the 
Dallas  Morning  News  plant.  It 
wall  have  700  square  feet  of 
space  and  include  three  dark¬ 
rooms.  Walt  Sisco  is  director  of 
the  facility. 

This  separate  photo  lab  is 
part  of  a  plan  to  step  up  color 
printing  in  the  News.  Three 
press  units,  costing  more  than 
$450,000,  will  be  installed. 

New  Offset  Plate 

A  pre-sensitized  aluminum 
l)late  that  achieves  high  quality 
reproduction  with  the  absolute 
minimum  of  processing  or  han¬ 
dling  has  been  introduced  by 
Azoplate  Corpoi  ation  of  Murray 
Hill,  N.  .1.  Called  the  ENCO 
N-2,  the  negative  working  plate 
features  a  unique  coating  which 
provides  the  wide  latitude  neces¬ 
sary  to  eliminate  all  critical 
exposure  and  process  steps  in 
offset  printing.  The  ENCO  N-2 
exposes  in  from  one  to  four  min¬ 
utes,  depending  on  light  souwe 
and  distance  at  exposure. 


CAPCO  IMPROVED  PORTABLE 

INK  FOUNTAIN 

•  SAVBB  miE  OF  PRBSSMEa4— NO  COSTLY 
INSrrALLATIONS 

•  CAN  BE  USED  ON  NEW  OR  OLDER  EQtnP- 
MENT 

•  EASILY  OPERATED  AND  EASILY  MAIN¬ 
TAINED 


Let  ui  tell  you  about  the  many  other  featurei! 

CAPITAL  TOOL  AND  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

SOOO  CALVERT  RD.  COLLEGE  PARK,  MD.  864-7C77 


Installation  on  late 
model  Goss  Headliner 

4  Installation  on  Du¬ 
plex 
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Trial  Publicity  As 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

Effective  methods  include  con- 
trol  of  prosecuting  and  defend-  Ke 
ing  attorneys  and  police  by  the 
court  under  powers  the  court 
now  possesses,  he  argued. 

Co 

“Unnecessary  Fear” 

Much  misunderstanding  and 
unnecessary  fear  by  the  press 
can  be  eliminated  by  eliminating 
summary  proceedings  for  con¬ 
tempt  and  substituting  trials  be- 
fore  different  judges  or  by  jury, 
Judge  Niles  said. 

The  most  effective  immediate 
step  would  be  to  broaden  the 
application  of  the  “clear  and 
present  danger”  rule  in  cases  — 
involving  juries.  These  words 
need  not  be  so  strong,  he  be¬ 
lieves. 

The  good  gained  by  the  free 
press  under  present  conditions  ' 
is  trivial  is  his  belief,  for  it  is  ! 
“merely  the  satisfaction  of  curi-  j 
osity  slightly  sooner  than  it  will 
be  satisfied  in  any  event.”  i 

The  constitutional  rights  to 
freedom  of  the  press  and  to  free 
trial  are  both  fundamental.  In 
practice  they  sometimes  conflict  ' 
with  each  other.  Neither  of  these 
rights  are  “absolute,”  Judge 
Niles  maintained. 

Canon  Applied  ' 

Canon  35  was  applied  to  a  ! 
television  crew  at  the  Trial  | 
Judges’  meeting.  News  photog-  | 
raphers  were  permitted  to  re-  j 
main.  i 

Cameramen  from  KRON-TV,  j 
Son  Francisco  Cf^fonicle  affili¬ 
ate,  were  ordered  to  leave  by 
Judge  Frank  J.  Murray  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  He  explained,  after  the  j 
meeting,  that  the  station  had 
not  been  invited  to  the  session. 

Don  Heath,  coproducer  of  a 
tv  series  appearing  on  KRON, 
said  permission  for  filming  the  j 
meeting  had  been  obtained  from  ^ 
the  ABA  press  relations’  chief. 
Judge  Murray  said  the  ABA 
permission  was  unauthorized 
even  though  its  public  relations 
representatives  were  coordinat¬ 
ing  press  relations  for  the  con¬ 
ference. 

^  • 

Cliurch  Says  Thanks 

San  Francisco 
Thanks  for  hospitality  to  dele¬ 
gates  attending  the  Seventh-day 
Advemtists  was  expressed  in 
paid  advertising  space  at  the 
close  of  a  world  conference  here. 
Six-column  copy  placed  in  local  i 
newspapers  was  headed  “Thank 

^  "Vou,  San  Francisco.”  The  il- 
lu.strattMl  copy  included  a  mes¬ 
sage  from  Reuben  R.  Figuhr, 
conference  president.  A  footnote 
listed  local  church  information 
centers. 


Dr.  Jenkins  Made 
Associate  Editor 

Columbia,  S.  C. 

Three  more  promotions  have 
been  announced  by  the  State- 
Record  Co.  here,  following  other 
advancements  in  the  news  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  company’s 
newspapers,  the  State  and  the 
Columbia  Record. 

Dr.  H.  Harrison  Jenkins  is 
now  associate  editor  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord.  His  former  title  was  edi¬ 
torial  associate. 

Jack  L.  Truluck  holds  a  new 
position,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  State,  after  moving 
up  from  city  editor. 

The  new  city  editor  of  the 
State  is  William  E,  Rone,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  city  editor. 


Dr.  Jenkins  holds  the  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  degree  from  the 
University  of  Florida  and  bach¬ 
elor’s  and  master’s  degrees  from 
the  University  of  South  Carolina 
where  he  is  a  professor  in  the 
School  of  Journalism. 

• 

Fletcher  Unopposed 

San  Francisco 
Fred  Fletcher  was  unopposed 
at  the  close  of  San  Francisco- 
Oakland  guild  nominations  for 
the  executive  secretaryship  va¬ 
cated  by  the  resignation  of  Sam 
Eubanks,  now  in  a  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  post.  Formerly  with  the 
Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat, 
Mr.  Fletcher  has  been  SFONG 
assistant  executive  secretary 
since  1958. 


Lloyd  Schenck,  Mill 
Pioneer,  to  Retire 

Lloyd  G.  Schenck,  one  of  the 
men  who  was  responsible  for 
establishing  a  newsprint  mill  in 
the  South  using  southern  pine 
fiber,  will  retire  Dec.  31.  He  is 
a  vicepresident  of  Perkins-Good- 
win  Company  of  New  York 
whose  office  at  Lufkin,  Texas, 
handled  the  output  of  Southland 
Paper  Mills  Inc. 

Mr.  Schentk  became  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  company  in  1936, 
three  years  before  the  South¬ 
land  mill  was  founded.  He  will 
be  succeeded  in  the  Lufkin  office 
by  George  (Bim)  Newcombe, 
who  was  recently  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  company. 


Now  Jack  Dvorak 
Covers  the  Great  Northwest  for 

BURGESS  MATS 


Jack  Dvorak  (left)  with  Mark  Mossing,  Stereotype  Foreman,  The  Seattle  Times 


Jack  knows  the  stereotype  trade 
inside  and  out  because  he  is  a  stereo¬ 
typer  himself.  Don’t  hesitate  to  get 
in  touch  with  Jack  if  you  need  his 
help— even  if  you’re  not  a  customer 
now. 

He  can  also  show  you  why  Burgess 
Mats  and  Burgess  Plus-Service 
are  best! 


BURGESS 

CELLULOSE  COMPANY 
FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 


r^anufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Newspaper,  Commercial  and  Supreme  Tone-Tex  Mats 
Canadian  Representative:  R.  M.  Louson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  2575  Kennedy  Road,  Agincourt,  Ontario 
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Repeat  Winners 
Restricted  in 
Contest  Change 

Columbia,  Mo. 

Third  annual  J.  C.  Penney- 
University  of  Missouri  Journal¬ 
ism  Awards  competition  for  best 
women’s  interest  pages  and 
fashion  writing  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  from  Nov.  1  through 
Nov.  30  this  year. 

The  dates  in  November  dur¬ 


^  ALL4CE  LOMOE  RETIRES 


8  Given  Promotions 
On  Milwaukee  Journal 


Milwaukee  to  the  Journal  from  the  Sioux 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  has  City  Journal  in  1949,  as  a  re¬ 
announced  eight  shifts  in  execu-  porter, 
tive  news  positions.  They  re-  Mr.  Chester,  47,  had  varied  to  write  was  to  write  for  a 
suited  from  the  retirement  of  newspaper  experience  after  living  on  a  newspaper,”  he  said. 
Wallace  Lomoe,  executive  edi-  graduating  from  the  University  “Then  the  wide  experience  paid 
tor,  and  the  shift  of  four  Jour-  of  Colorado.  He  came  to  the  off.” 


Lomoe 


nal  news  executives  to  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  which  the  Jour¬ 
nal  started  publishing  July  23. 

The  appointments  are: 

Ar\’ille  O.  Schaleben,  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor. 

Richard  H.  Leonard,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Fred  D.  Remick,  assistant 
managing  editor. 

Harry  Hill,  city  editor. 

Waldon  R.  Porterfield,  chief 
assistant  city  editor. 

Hyman  Chester,  state  news 
editor. 

George  J.  Lockwood,  Sunday 
Picture  Journal  editor. 

The  society  and  women’s  club 
news  departments  will  be 
merged  with  the  women’s  de¬ 
partment  under  Aileen  Ryan, 
women’s  editor.  Louise  Cattoi 
will  continue  as  club  editor  and 
Barbara  Schmoll  as  acting  so¬ 
ciety  editor  in  the  transition 
period.  Miss  Cattoi  plans  to  re¬ 
tire  in  January. 

Mr.  Schaleben,  55,  has  been 
managing  editor  since  1959.  He 
came  to  the  Journal  after  grad¬ 
uation  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  worked  in  the 
state  news  department  and  as 
a  local  reporter  before  becoming 
assistant  city  editor  and  city 
editor.  He  became  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1946. 

.Started  as  Reporter 

Mr.  Leonard,  41,  joined  the 
Journal  as  a  reporter  in  1947, 
after  graduation  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  He  had 
been  executive  editor  of  the 
Daily  Cardinal,  the  student 
newspaper.  He  worked  in  the 
state  news  department  from 
1949  to  1953,  when  he  became 
state  editor. 

Mr.  Remick,  64,  joined  the 
Journal  staff  as  a  copy  editor  in 
1934  after  working  on  the  Ke- 
wanee  (Ill.)  Star  Courier,  Ra- 
eine  Journal-Newa,  UV.scow.-.m 
News  and  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
He  became  news  editor  of  the 
Journal  in  1946  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  news  editor  as  well 
as  assistant  managing  editor. 

Mr.  Hill  is  42.  He  joined  the 
Journal  as  a  reporter  in  1953 
after  serving  as  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sioux  City  Journal. 


Journal  from  the  Rockford  Reg¬ 
ister-Republic. 

Mr.  Lockwood,  30,  a  Syracuse 
University  and  University  of 
Minnesota  graduate,  worked  on 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  before 
joining  the  Journal  in  1956  as 
a  police  reporter.  He  has  been 
on  the  picture  desk  since  1958. 

Ix)nioe’s  Career 

The  retirement  of  Wallace 
Lomoe  was  announced  by  Irwin 
Maier,  president  of  the  Journal 
Company  and  publisher  of  the 
Journal. 

Mr.  Lomoe  turned  65  last 
month.  He  was  a  vicepresident 
and  director  of  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany  and  had  held  most  of  the 
major  jobs  in  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  in  nearly  34  years. 

Mr.  Lomoe  grew  up  in  Su¬ 
perior.  His  parents  were  Nor¬ 
wegian.  He  attended  Superior 
State  Teachers  college  in  1917, 
then  in  the  next  10  years  worked 
as  a  car  oiler,  switchman,  office 
clerk  and  yard  clerk  for  the 
Omaha  railroad  in  Superior. 
Forty  years  later,  a  switchman’s 
lantern  sat  on  his  fourth  floor 
Journal  desk  as  a  reminder. 

As  a  migratory  laborer — “a 
hobo,”  by  his  own  definition — 
he  followed  the  harvests  from 
Kansas  to  Canada  and  worked 
the  big  timber  in  the  logging 
camps  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Cascade  mountains.  He  dug 
graves,  was  a  sheepherder,  a 
gandy  dancer  on  western  rail¬ 
road  construction  crews  and  a 
teamster  on  Columbia  river 
highway  construction.  He  was 
in  Florida  when  the  land  boom 
broke. 

He  Sold  Tombstones 

Mr.  Lomoe  trekked  California 
as  a  “fruit  tramp.”  He  sold 
tombstones  and  phonographs 
from  farm  to  farm  in  Dunn 
county.  He  worked  in  the  office 
of  a  Superior  oil  company  and 
clerked  in  stores.  He  was  fired 
from  only  one  job:  Grocery 
clerk  in  Colfax,  Wis. 

During  the  nomad  years,  he 
kept  voluminous  notes  on  his 
experiences  and  read  hungrily. 
He  tried  free  lance  writing  but 
collected  only  rejection  slips. 


Mr.  Lomoe  got  his  first  news¬ 
paper  job  at  $17  a  week  in  1927 
from  the  late  Gordon  Mac- 
Quarrie,  then  managing  editor 
of  the  Superior  Telegram. 
(Later  Lomoe  returned  the 
favor.  He  hired  MacQuarrie  as 
Milwaukee  Journal  outdoor  edi¬ 
tor.) 

When  Mr.  Lomoe  was  on  the 
Telegram,  Viola  Wick  was  the 
state  editor.  They  were  married 
three  months  before  Mr.  Lomoe 
came  to  the  Journal  Sept.  22, 
1928.  Mr.  Lomoe’s  news  cor¬ 
respondence  from  Superior  had 
caught  the  Journal  state  news 
editor’s  eye. 

• 

Patty  Cavin  Heads 
Women’s  Press  Qub 

Washington 

Patty  Cavin  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  has  been  in¬ 
augurated  as  president  of  the 
Women’s  National  Press  Club, 
the  “oath  of  office”  having  been 
administered  by  Newton  Minow, 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission. 

The  “oath,”  taken  on  the 
latest  copy  of  broadcast  ratings, 
included  her  promise  to  “take 
no  more  than  seven  station 
breaks  a  program,  and  to  faith¬ 
fully  salute  Gen.  Sarnoff  before 
and  after  each  commercial.” 
The  obligation  was  taken  “freely 
with  no  payola  whatever.” 

The  ceremony  took  place  on 
the  top  floor  of  the  new  State 
Department  building. 

“Today,”  Mr.  Minow  said, 
“Patty  (^avin  takes  the  place  of 
Bonnie  Angelo  (Long  Island 
Newsday) — and  two  very  live 
ones  they  are  indeed.” 

He  added  that  with  Patty 
Cavin  of  NBC  as  president  of 
the  Women’s  National  Press 
Club  and  Florence  Lowe  of 
Metropolitan  Broadcasting  as 
secretary,  broadcasting  was  now 
getting  equal  time. 

Other  new  officers  of  WNPC 
include  Betty  Beale,  Washing¬ 
ton  Evening  Star,  first  vice- 
president;  Olga  Moore  Arnold, 
U.S.I.A.,  second  vicepresident; 
Lucille  Eddinger,  Copley  Press, 
third  vicepresident,  and  Mary 
Gallagher,  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 


ing  which  entries  must  be  sent 
to  the  competition  and  a  major 
change  in  contest  regulations 
were  revealed  by  Dean  Earl  F. 
English  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  rules  change  provides 
that  contestants  in  previous 
competitions  who  have  won 
awards  in  any  class  twice  in  a 
row,  and  their  newspapers  will 
be  eliminated  from  this  year’s 
contest.  They  may  compete 
again  after  a  one-year  layoff. 

The  competition  will  again 
carry  four  women’s  page  classes 
by  circulations  —  three  for 
dailies,  the  fourth  for  weeklies. 
The  fashion  category  also  is 
continued  in  1962. 

Exact  periods  from  which 
women’s  page  and  fashion  story 
material  may  be  selected  for 
.submission  to  the  November 
contest  will  be  announced  later. 

Awards  of  $1,000  first  place, 
$500  second  place  and  $250  third 
place  will  be  paid  winners  in 
each  of  the  four  women’s  page 
classes. 

The  special  fashion  writing 
award  —  $1,500  cash,  or  $750 
cash  plus  a  week’s  expenses-paid 
trip  to  Europe  —  permits  the 
winner  to  select  any  one  of 
Europe’s  fashion  centers  for  her 
awards  visit. 

• 

TWA  Competition 
In  25th  Year 

The  25th  Annual  Writing  and 
Picture  Competition  sponsored 
by  Trans  World  Airlines  has 
been  announced  by  Gordon  Gil¬ 
more,  public  relations  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

A  special  “silver  anniversary” 
brochure,  giving  rules  and  de¬ 
tails  of  the  competition,  lists  all 
the  past  winners,  from  the  three 
men  who  captured  honors  in  the 
first  competition  in  1937  through 
the  14  who  received  awards  last 
year. 

The  competition  embraces  15 
categories  in  four  classes.  Each 
winner  receives  $100  in  cash 
and  an  engraved  commemorative 
award.  One  winner  in  each  class 
receives  an  extra  “sweepstakes” 
award  and  an  additional  $100 


Mr.  Porterfield,  47,  also  came  “I  finally  decided  that  the  way  treasurer. 


prize. 
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Shopper  to  Tri-Weekly 
To  Daily  in  Four  Years 


Overland  Park,  Kans.  employes  and  350  carrier  boys. 
The  Johnson  County  Courier,  Current  paid  circulation  is 
tri-weekly  since  March  26,  will  reported  in  excess  of  6,000.  The 
publish  Monday-Friday  starting  Courier  still  publishes  a  42,000 

X  ^  ^  circulation  shopper’s  guide  each 

The  Courier  started  four  years  ,  , 

ago  as  a  shopper’s  guide.  For  W^nesday. 
the  first  two  years,  the  pub-  Johnson  County,  Kansas, 
lisher,  Robert  F.  Kaiser,  and  his  which  the  Courier  will  cover,  is 
wife  produced  the  paper  vir-  R  Kansas  City  suburb  of  155,000 
tually  by  themselves.  people. 


42  Retailers 
Can’t  Be 
Wrong 


The  strength  and  vitality  of  the  Pontiac,  Michigan 
market  is  proved  once  again!  Witness  the  Pontiac 
Mall,  the  multi -million  dollar  shopping  center 
rapidly  nearing  completion. 

Its  500,000  square  feet  will  house  such  famous 
names  as  J.  L.  Hudson,  Hughes-Hatcher-Suffrin, 
Montgomery-Ward,  Food  Fair,  Singer  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine,  Grinnell’s,  Kroger.  In  fact,  the  Mail  will 
contain  42  retail  establishments  under  one  roof! 

These  successful  merchants  recognize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  buying  influence  of  the  300,000  plus  people 
in  the  Pontiac  trading  area.  Annual  retail  sales 
exceed  300  millions  of  dollars  and  are  growing 
rapidly. 

And — there  is  only  one  daily  newspaper  offering 
complete  coverage  of  this  vital  market  .  .  .  The 
Pontiac  Press.  The  Pontiac  Press,  with  its  daily 
ABC  circulation  over  61,000,  covers  76%  of  the 
area  households.  A  full  50%  of  these  families  read 
no  other  newspaper! 

Let  your  Pontiac  Press  representative  give  you 
full  particulars. 


Testimonial  Salute 
Planned  for  Pliotog 

Jim  Thorpe,  Pa. 
The  Governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  townspeople  of  Jim 
Thorpe,  and  newsmen  through¬ 
out  the  state  will  honor  Paul 
Pittsburgh  Vathis,  Pulitzer  Prize  winning 
The  City  of  Pittsburgh  has  photographer,  with  a  testimonial 
ordered  a  crackdown  on  regis-  dinner  August  29. 
tered  gamblers  as  a  result  of  a  The  dinner  for  the  Associated 
wmplete  list  published  several  Press  photographer  will  be  held 
weeks  ago  by  the  Pittsburgh  in  the  Flagstaff  Park  pavilion. 
Press.  towering  1,000  feet  over  Jim 

Forty-seven  members  of  the  Thorpe  where  Mr.  Vathis  was 
gambling  fraternity  had  regis-  born. 

tered  with  the  government  by  ,,  ,  ^  .... 

purchasing  $50  Federal  gam-  Kennedy  Invited 

bling  stamps  by  the  July  1  Governor  David  L.  Lawrence, 

deadline.  a  close  friend  of  Mr.  Vathis 

By  Aug.  5,  all  but  six  holders  who  works  in  the  AP’s  Harris- 
of  the  gambling  stamps  in  the  burg  bureau,  will  be  the  main 
city  had  either  canceled  their  speaker.  Joseph  L.  Boyle,  editor 
stamps  or  changed  the  addresses  of  the  Jim  Thorpe  Times-News, 
on  their  registration,  police  said,  ig  preneral  chairman  of  the 
The  Federal  Government  does  dinner, 
not  have  a  law  against  gam-  Invitations  have  been  sent  to 
bling,  but  it  does  demand  that  President  Kennedy  and  former 
professional  gamblers  register  President  Eisenhower,  subjects 
by  purchasing  the  stamps.  of  the  photo  which  won  the 
The  city  crackdown  was  Pulitzer  award  last  May.  The 
ordered  by  Mayor  Joseph  M.  picture  showed  the  two  leaders 
Barr.  He  told  Safety  Director  with  heads  bowed  and  backs  to 
James  J.  Dillion  to  wipe  out  the  the  camera  at  a  conference  at 
gambling  places.  A  rash  of  ad-  Camp  David,  Md.,  where  they 
dress  changes  followed  police  discussed  the  unsuccessful  Cu- 

ban  invasion  of  April  1961. 

An  enforcement  agent  for  the  ^ 

Internal  Revenue  Service  said  „  u  d  i 

some  of  the  stamp  holders  ap-  Irreensboro  KecortI 
parently  are  fearful  of  losing  Names  News  Editor 
their  business  establishments.  Greensboro  N.  C. 

Several  arrests  were  made.  Porter  Crisp,  state  editor  of 
However,  the  crackdown  took  the  Greensboro  Record  for  the 
police  on  some  “wild  goose  ’  p^gt  five  years,  will  succeed  the 
chases.  Several  stamps  were  j^te  L.  M.  Gideon  Jr.  as  news 
ri^gistered  to  vacant  buildings,  editor. 

or  vacant  lots.  -pbg  promotion  w'as  announced 

•  by  C.  O.  Jeffress,  president  and 

Koliiiioii  Awaril  general  manager  of  the  Record. 

iif,lon  A  warn  q  g  Elliott,  assistant  state 

Hiley  H.  Ward  of  the  Detroit  editor,  will  become  state  editor 
(Mich.)  Free  Press  will  receive  and  Leonard  Dudley,  reporter 
a  citation  for  excellence  in  re-  and  part-time  copy  editor,  w'ill 
ligious  journalism  and  a  $100  be  assistant  state  editor, 
prize,  Aug.  23,  at  a  luncheon  Mr.  Crisp  joined  the  Record 
of  Religious  Heritage  of  Amer-  staff  in  1957  after  working  on 
ica  Inc.  in  Washington.  the  Asheville  (N.  C.)  Times. 
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SYNDICATES; 

United  Nations  News 
Is  Serviced  By  Frye 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  syndicated  coverage  of  the 
United  Nations  and  other  diplo¬ 
matic  news,  known  as  “The  UN 
Today,”  is  being  launched  Sept. 
1  by  William  R.  Frye,  UN  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor. 

The  new  service,  described  as 
“superbly  informed,  three-di¬ 
mensional  coverage  of  diplo¬ 
matic  news,”  is  designed  for 
editors  who  want  a  roving  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondent  based  at  the 
UN  —  with  minimum  expense. 

The  service  will  be  available 
by  mail,  though  Western  Union 
is  recommended.  It  may  be  taken 
on  spec. 

Critical  Time 

“The  UN  Today”  will  be 
offered  in  time  for  the  1962  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  UN  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  a  session  due  to  produce 
major  stories  on  the  Congo,  nu¬ 
clear  testing,  UN  money  trou¬ 
bles,  and  the  reelection  or  re¬ 
placement  of  Secretary-General 
U  Thant,  among  many  other 
subjects. 

When  the  UN  beat  is  quiet, 
Mr.  Frye  plans  to  cover  other 
top  diplomatic  news  abroad. 

“The  UN  Today”  supplements 
Mr.  Frye’s  Sunday  column,  “The 
World  in  Focus,”  which  is  now 
used  in  74  papers  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  India,  and  Ja¬ 
pan  (E&P,  Jan.  27,  page  48). 


The  two  services  are  available 
separately. 

Mr.  Frye  has  covered  the  UN 
for  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor  since  1950.  He  will  continue 
to  do  so,  independently  of  “The 
UN  Today.”  The  new’  service 
will  not  appear  in  the  Monitor. 
It  w’ill  be  w’ritten  specially  for 
the  syndicate. 

Because  UN  news  is  seasonal 
—  hot  one  month  and  dead  the 
next  —  many  papers  have  hesi¬ 
tated  to  take  on  the  expense  of 
a  year-round  correspondent.  Yet 
w’hen  the  UN  is  at  the  top  of 
the  news,  as  it  w’as  during  crises 
in  the  Congo,  Suez,  and  Korea, 
an  experienced  man  with  back¬ 
ground  and  sources  w’ould  be  in¬ 
valuable. 

Crisis  Coverage 

Crisis  coverage,  Mr.  Frye 
says,  is  what  he  plans  to  offer. 
He  expects  to  cover  50  or  100 
of  the  best  diplomatic  stories  a 
year,  w’hen  and  as  they  break, 
providing  information,  perspec¬ 
tive,  and  depth  in  fully  docu¬ 
mented  coverage. 

The  service  will  not  include 
special  stories  for  individual  pa¬ 
pers.  All  coverage  will  be  for 
the  syndicate  as  a  w’hole. 

Mr.  Frye’s  home  base  is  Room 
448,  United  Nations,  N.  Y.  Dur¬ 
ing  1962,  he  made  a  complete 
global  circuit  writing  “The 


New— what  is  it? 


Millions  of 


Diet  Smith  invented  the  two-way  wrist  radio 
— which  Dick  Tracy  made  famous.  Now  he’s  come  up 
with  a  revolutionary  space  craft  .  .  .  that  stores 
no  fuel,  makes  no  noise,  needs  no  rocket  firing, 
is  absolutely  silent — yet  travels  at  limitless  speeds, 
readers  w  ill  see  it  soon  in 


Diek  Traey 

America’s  No.  I  sleuth  will  shortly  have  the  .space  ship  that 
startles  the  imagination.  Will  it  open  up  new'  ways  of  fighting 
crime?  A  few  newspaper  territories  are  still  open — and  there’s 
no  better  time  to  get  aboard!  For  sjjecimen  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  write,  or  wire  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 
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World  in  Focus” ;  interview’ed 
Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  of  India;  covered  the 
Laos,  disarmament,  and  Rusk- 
Gromyko  stories  in  Geneva  in 
July;  and  kept  on  top  of  such 
running  UN  stories  as  the 
Congo,  the  bond  issue,  and 
Dutch-Indonesian  fighting  in 
New  Guinea. 

In  1955,  Mr.  Frye’s  Monitor 
coverage  was  honored  by  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  of  Amer¬ 
ica  with  a  certificate  in  the  cate¬ 
gory,  “Best  reporting  on  world 
affairs  originating  in  the  United 
States  or  United  Nations.” 

He  is  author  of  “A  United 
Nations  Peace  Force,”  (Oceana, 
1957)  and  a  contributor  to 
“Arms  Control,  Disarmament, 
and  National  Security”  (Brazi- 
lier,  1961).  The  latter  book  was 
described  by  the  Book  of  the 
Month  Club  as  “by  far  the  most 
important  reading”  it  had  “ever 
helped  to  distribute  among  the 
American  people.” 

Begun  In  1940 

Mr.  Frye  has  been  an  active 
newspaperman  continuously 
since  1940,  including  the  war 
years  1942-1946  when  he  was 
on  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  is  also  a  lecturer  and 
radio-tv  news  analyst. 

The  lead  of  his  “World  in 
Focus”  column  for  Sunday,  July 
29  * 

“GENEVA—  East  and  West 
have  just  about  come  to  the  end 
of  the  line  on  Berlin. 

“Nearly  four  years  of  spas¬ 
modic  diplomacy,  beginning  with 
the  Thanksgiving  ultimatum  of 
1958  and  ending  with  the  Rusk- 
Gromyko  talks  here  this  past 
week,  have  provided  no  solution. 
It  now  appears  all  but  certain 
that  Soviet  Premier  Nikita 
Khrushchev  will  attempt  to  im¬ 
pose  one. 

“This  could  well  produce  a 
major  crisis.  It  will  not  neces¬ 
sarily  do  so;  there  are  safety 
devices  which,  if  written  into 
Khrushchev’s  separate  German 
peace  treaty,  could  delay  and 
dilute  its  impact. 
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“Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  did  what  he  could  here  to 
persuade  Soviet  Foreig^n  Minis¬ 
ter  Andrei  Gromyko  to  adopt 
such  safeguards.  But  there  is 
no  way  of  knowing  whether  he 
was  successful.  Gromyko  was 
noncommittal  on  the  point. 

“Curiously  enough,  western 
“demonologists”  (experts  on  the 
Soviet  Union)  doubt  that  Khru¬ 
shchev  really  wants  to  sign  the 
treaty.  At  least,  they  feel  sure 
he  has  mixed  feelings  on  it. 

“The  treaty  will  serve  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Walter  Ulbricht, 
Khrushchev’s  East  German 
lackey,  very  well.  But  it  will 
not  be  an  unmixed  blessing  for 
Khrushchev.” 

*  *  * 

Two  Syndicates 
Make  Exchange 

Arcadia  Feature  Syndicate, 
Chicago,  has  completed  an 
agreement  with  the  Hampton 
Press  Syndicate  of  Australia  for 
distributing  in  the  U.S.  three  of 
its  columns,  “Motoring  Hints,” 
“It’s  A  Crazy  World,”  “Out  of 
This  World.” 

Hampton  will  reciprocate  by 
syndicating  Arcadia  Feature’s 
“Memo  from  Gramps”  column 
and  its  new  “Bits  of  America’' 
column.  All  are  weekly  features. 
The  “Bits  of  America”  column 
is  a  Winchell-style  feature  em¬ 
phasizing  the  many  good  things 
happening  in  America  along 
with  the  odd  and  unusual  things. 

The  Hampton  Press  Syndicate 
continues  to  seek  new  material 
for  placing  in  countries  outside 
the  U.S.  It  seeks  lively  photo 
features,  short  stories  (crime 
and  adventure),  romance  stories 
and  reprint  pocketbook  novels 
of  all  types.  Hampton  distrib¬ 
utes  in  approximately  30  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  Africa,  Asia 
and  the  British  Commonwealth. 

One  of  the  interesting  side¬ 
lights  in  the  “Stamp  News”  col¬ 
umn  Arcadia  Features  started 
is  the  preponderance  of  female 
entrants  in  the  contests  con¬ 
ducted  through  the  column,  the 
ratio  being  three  to  one.  The 
next  contest  is  planned  in 
September. 

• 

Reuters  to  Mark 
Place  of  Its  Origin 

Reuters  News  Agency  plans 
to  commemorate  the  place  of  its 
origin  —  the  house  in  Aachen, 
West  Germany,  from  which 
Paul  Julius  Reuter  launched  his 
news  service  by  carrier  pigeon 
in  1850. 

Recent  historical  research  has 
identified  the  house  as  one  now 
in  use  as  an  inn  in  the  center 
of  Aachen.  Reuters  proposes  to 
fix  a  commemorative  plaque  to 
its  facade  at  a  ceremony  Oct.  19. 
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Negro  Columnist  Wfll  SSSS 
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A  new  column  on  racial  mat¬ 
ters,  “Racial  Tides,”  for  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers,  will  be 
written  and  syndicated  by  Cullen 
E.  McCoy,  a  Nejrro  writer  (P,  O. 
Box  7107,  Oakland  Station, 
Pittsburgh  13,  Pa.). 

Mr.  McCoy,  42,  has  been  a 
newsman  for  more  than  20 
years.  He  is  not  presently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  any  publications. 
His  elementary  and  secondary 
schooling  was  received  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  Fla.  He  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota. 

The  columnist  has  traveled  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  North  and  the 
South  and  his  writings  will  re¬ 
flect  this  mixed  geographic  ex¬ 
perience. 

Racial  News  Important 

“Editors  are  now  more  acutely 
aware  of  the  importance  of 
racial  news  coverage  than  a  few 
years  ago,”  said  Mr.  McCoy 
with  Arm  conviction.  “But  opin¬ 
ion  stories  are  usually  found  in 
the  Negro  press.  Too  many 
white  readers  never  see  the 
sober  editorials  found  in  Negro 
publications. 

“The  sensational  headlines 
stop  them  and  they  erroneously 
feel  that  the  complete  content 
of  the  paper  is  sensational  and 
irresponsible,”  he  continued. 
“Therefore,  they  never  get  to 
know  the  true  editorial  thinking 
of  responsible  Negroes.  Ne¬ 
groes,  too,  turn  away  from  the 
race  press  for  the  same  rea- 
.sons.  So  it  is  up  to  the  dailies 
to  give  opinion  along  with  their 
news  stories,  and  why  not  the 
opinion,  soberly  presented  by  a 
Negro  writer? 

“However,  the  column  will  not 
.set  itself  up  to  defend  the  ills 
and  weaknesses  of  the  Negro,” 
Mr.  McCoy  added.  “Welfare 
cheats,  crimes,  illegitimacy  and 
other  issues  will  be  dealt  with  in 
their  proper  social  context.” 

Will  Answer  Mail 

Mr.  McCoy  said  he  and  his 
.staff  will  provide  personal  an¬ 
swers  to  all  mail  received  from 
readers,  making  this  service  a 
salient  feature  of  the  new  col¬ 
umn.  He  promised  that  an¬ 
swers  will  be  properly  re¬ 
searched  when  facts  and  figures 
are  lequired.  When  personal 
opinion  is  sought,  answers  will 
be  given  briefly  and  honestly,  he 
said. 

The  columnist  said  that  the 
careful  answering  of  all  letters 


Cullen  E.  McCoy 


will  be  of  service  in  helping  to 
open  channels  of  communication 
on  many  touchy  issues. 

The  column  will  run  to  ap¬ 
proximately  1,000  words,  but  it 
can  be  adapted  to  even  shorter 
space  because  of  its  unusually 
flexible  format.  The  column  will 
l)ear  the  title  “Racial  Tides,” 
but  each  subject  discussed  will 
bear  a  sub-title.  Each  subject 
will  be  covered  in  approximately 
200  words.  An  editor  can  carry 
five  short  subjects  daily  or  break 
the  column  up  and  use  the  ma¬ 
terial  as  he  desires. 

Subject  matter,  Mr.  McCoy 
explained,  will  include  person¬ 
alities,  issues,  institutions  and 
events  in  national  or  world  news 
that  have  a  bearing  on  Negro 
life.  The  material  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  factually  and  in  a  timely 
but  pungent  manner.  The  writer 
asserted  his  column  will  avoid 
extreme  viewpoints  and  attempt 
a  level-headed  approach. 

• 

Swanson  to  Write 
Copley  Biography 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Walt  Swanson  of  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  staff  has  been  commissioned 
by  James  Copley  to  write  a  new 
“biography”  of  the  Copley  News¬ 
papers  with  emphasis  on  the 
human  rather  than  the  statisti¬ 
cal  nature  of  the  group’s  growth. 

Next  year  will  be  the  3.')th 
anniversary  of  The  Copley 
Press  as  a  corporation.  The 
group  began  with  the  purcha.se 
of  the  Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon  by 
Col.  Ira  C.  Copley  in  1905.  An 
earlier  history,  “The  Copley 
Press,”  was  written  in  1953  by 
J.  C.  Safley,  late  editor  of  the 
San  Diego  Union. 


— Dr.  Harry  C.  France,  inter¬ 
nationally-known  specialist  in 
investment  finance,  who  writes 
the  “Investors’  Forum”  column 
for  the  General  Features  Corpo¬ 
ration,  will  conduct  his  eighth 
consecutive  series  of  Town  Hall 
Forum  lectures  in  New  York 
this  winter,  beginning  Oct.  10. 
He  has  delivered  almost  3,000 
lectures  on  finance  in  all  the 
major  cities  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

— “Does  B.C.  Really  Mean  Be¬ 
yond  Comprehension?”  read  the 
headline  of  a  feature  story  hy 
William  Braden  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Timen  about  a  “B.C.”  comic 
strip  (New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate)  which  the  reporter 
and  a  number  of  his  fellow  staff¬ 
ers  he  interviewed  laughed  at 
but  none  could  explain  the  point. 
Finally,  he  telephoned  cartoonist 
Johnny  Hart  at  his  home  at 
Endicott,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Braden’s 
story  concluded: 

“Oh,  my  goodness,”  said  car¬ 
toonist  Hart,  on  the  other  end  of 
the  line,  when  he’d  been  told 
what  was  going  on.  And  he 
added: 

“It’s  bad  enough  when  you 
have  to  explain  them.  It’s  even 
worse  when  you  can’t.” 

Hart  was  asked  if  anyone  else 
had  questioned  the  cartoon. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “there  was 
one  person.”  * 

“Who?”  the  reporter  insisted 
on  knowing. 

“My  wife,”  said  Hart. 

It’s  terrible  to  hear  a  car¬ 
toonist  sob. 

— Underlining  the  world-wide 
impact  of  comics,  the  Students 
l^nion  of  the  University  of  Sin¬ 
gapore  entered  a  float  in  a  pa¬ 
rade  using  “Alley  Oop”  (News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association) 
and  his  girl  friend  “Oola”  and 
clansmen  in  a  Malayan  version. 
The  Singapore  Straits  Times 
ran  a  photo  of  the  unusual  float. 

— Ralph  McGill,  64-year-old 
publisher  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution  and  Hall  Syndicate 
columnist,  and  his  17-year-o!d 
son,  Ralph  Jr.,  made  the  hard 
climb  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Fuji  in 
Japan  to  watch  the  sun  rise  over 
the  Pacific  from  the  12,397-foot 
summit.  Mr.  McGill  was  in 
Japan  to  lead  two  seminars 
sponsored  by  the  Japan  News¬ 
paper  Association  in  Tokyo  and 
Osaka. 
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Co-op  Funds 
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present  campaigm  in  the  apparel 
field,  to  other  lines  of  industry, 
will  inevitably  promote  such  a 
stoppapre.  At  this  juncture  in 
the  state  of  our  economy,  it  is 
well  to  think  twice  about  drying: 
up  any  means  of  stimulating 
public  consumption. 

Effect  of  Curtailment 

In  evaluating  the  impact  on 
the  public,  and  on  retailing,  of  a 
substantial  restraint  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  apparel  manufacturers 
to  engage  in  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising,  the  critical  fact  is  that 
the  result  will  be  to  inhibit,  not 
promote,  competition.  The 
affected  areas  of  the  national 
economy — apparel  retailing  and 
manufacture — are  vigorously,  if 
not  fiercely,  competitive.  Retail¬ 
ing  is  historically  a  dynamic 
field  in  w’hich  anyone  with  the 
desire  and  ability  can  easily  get 
started  and  prosper.  Retailing 
embraces  more  individual  enter¬ 
prises  than  any  other  field  of 
business  in  the  United  States. 

Similarly,  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  field,  the  soft  goods  indus- 
trj*^  is  perhaps  the  epitome  of 
free  enterprise.  Any  man  with 
two  or  three  sewing  machines 
and  an  idea  can  get  into  this 
business.  And  if  the  idea  is  a 
good  one,  such  a  manufacturer 
will  not  be  long  in  establishing 
himself  as  the  proprietor  of  a 
profitable  business. 

But  the  opportunity  for  the 
individual  entrepreneur  to  get 
started  in  the  apparel  industry, 
against  already  established  com¬ 
petitors,  is  directly  dependent 
on  the  degree  to  w'hich  he  can 
enlist  the  aid  of  retailers  in  pro¬ 
moting  his  product.  Unless  he 
can  enlist  their  cooperation  in 
developing  public  acceptance  of 
his  merchandise,  his  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  reach  the  market  will  be 
limited.  Beyond  this,  if  he  is  to 
develop  public  acceptance  for 
his  product,  the  manufacturer 
must  devise  w'ays  and  means  of 
getting  his  goods  to  market  at 
the  lowest  possible  price. 

No  Subsidy  for  Retailer 

In  a  free  enterprise  system, 
the  assistance  of  the  retailer  can 
only  be  enlisted  for  products 
w'hich  will  contribute  to  his 
profit.  The  individual  retailer  has 
no  .subsidy.  In  order  to  survive 
he  must  obtain  goods,  for  which 
there  is  a  public  demand,  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  Census 
Bureau  statistics  prove  that 
retailing  has  a  startlingly  low' 
profit  ratio  compared  with  other 
segments  of  the  economy.  Bank¬ 
ruptcy  statistics  prove  that  the 


business  mortality  rate  is  high¬ 
est  in  the  retailing  industry. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  these 
elementary  economic  considera¬ 
tions — which  make  the  apparel 
manufacturer  and  the  apparel 
retailer  interdependent  —  that 
joint  advertising  and  promotion 
are  so  important  in  preserving 
freedom  of  competitive  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  these  related  fields  of 
endeavor. 

Lowest  Ad  Cost 

More  specifically,  when  a 
manufacturer  cooperates  with 
the  retailers  who  advertise  his 
product,  he  buys  his  space  at  a 
cost  which  is  substantially  lower 
than  he  would  pay  for  the  space 
if  he  contracted  directly  with  the 
newspapers.  The  reason  is  that 
the  retailers  buy  space  on  a 
yearly  basis;  in  most  cases  are 
the  largest  users  of  retail  space 
in  their  community;  and  pay  for 
the  space  at  local  rates,  which 
are  substantially  lower  than  the 
national  rates  payable  by 
apparel  manufacturers. 

Consequently,  retailers  obtain 
the  lowest  advertising  cost  from 
the  various  advertising  media, 
especially  the  newspapers.  It 
need  not  be  emphasized  that  this 
advertising  saving  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  help  to  the  smaller  and 
new'er  competitors  in  the  apparel 
manufacturing  fields. 

In  addition,  the  manufacturer 
obtains  an  added  advantage 
from  joint  advertising.  The  local 
retailer  is  inevitably  the  sponsor 
to  the  public  of  the  quality  of 
the  goods  he  merchandises,  and 
particularly  those  which  lack  a 
nationally  known  brand  name. 
A  responsible  retailer  is  a  guar¬ 
antor  of  such  quality.  The  good 
will  of  the  public  is  his  most 
valuable  asset.  When  the  estab¬ 
lished  local  retailer  cooperates 
in  the  advertisement  of  a  new 
product,  or  one  which  is 
unknowm  in  his  community,  he 
is  lending  his  good  will,  built  up 
by  careful  cultivation  over  the 
years,  to  the  producers  of  the 
goods  he  sells.  This  benefit  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way. 

Two-Way  Street 

At  the  same  time,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  there  is  an  interde¬ 
pendence  between  the  retailer 
and  the  apparel  manufacturer. 
This  makes  for  a  two-way  street. 
Just  as  the  smaller  or  less  well- 
known  manufacturer  can  achieve 
the  necessary  distribution  only 
through  the  cooperation  of  pub¬ 
licly  accepted  retailers,  so,  too, 
the  new  and  smaller  retailer  is 
dependent  upon  cooperative 
advertising  and  promotion  from 
established  manufacturers  with 
established  brand  names,  if  he  is 
to  compete  effectively.  Such  a 
retailer  cannot  hope  to  compete 


on  his  own  in  an  advertising 
race  with  his  well-entrenched 
retail  competitor. 

It  follows  that  the  curtail¬ 
ment  of  cooperative  advertising 
in  the  promotion  of  apparel 
products  is  bound  to  hurt  the 
smaller  competitor  in  both 
the  manufacturing  and  retail 
branches  of  the  apparel  indus¬ 
try.  The  net  effect  will  be 
directly  contrary  to  the  purposes 
of  the  antitrust  laws — namely  to 
stimulate  competition  on  the 
theory  that  it  ultimately  affords 
the  best  protection  to  the  public 
against  the  evils  of  monopoly. 

The  beneficiaries  will  be  the 
large  and  well-financed  local 
retailers,  who  can  do  their  adver¬ 
tising  independently  of  outside 
aid,  and  the  entrenched  owners 
of  brand-name  apparel  products 
who  have  the  resources  to  adver¬ 
tise  on  their  own. 

On  a  somewhat  narrower 
plane,  the  curtailment  of  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  will  also  tend 
to  produce  a  higher  price  level 
by  reducing  the  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  special  sales  events  at 
reduced  prices.  On  the  one  hand, 
in  the  absence  of  contributions 
from  manufacturers,  budgetary 
limitations  will  tend  to  depress 
the  capacity  of  retailers  to 
engage  in  promotional  activities 
of  this  type. 

On  the  other  hand,  manufac¬ 
turers’  advertising  which  is 
divorced  from  retail  participa¬ 
tion  will  necessarily  tend  to  be 
of  a  national  and  institutional 
scope  which  will  preclude  refer¬ 
ence  to  special  promotional 
events  by  local  distributors.  The 
net  effect  will  be  to  deprive 
consumers  of  the  price  reduc¬ 
tions  which  ordinarily  attend 
specialized  localized  promotions. 

• 

2,000, OOOth  Ad 
Early  This  Year 

Los  Angelrs 

The  Lo.s  Angeles  Times 
cracked  the  two-million-ad  bar¬ 
rier  Aug.  5.  Last  year  the  tw'o- 
millionth  classified  ad  ran  on 
Aug.  10  and  the  year’s  total 
was  3,192,731. 

A  longtime  advertiser.  Secure 
Real  Estate  &  Investments  Inc., 
placed  ad  No.  2,000,000.  The 
Times’  total  for  this  year  was 
reported  as  2,211,029  (16,299,- 
666  lines).  The  figures  are  full- 
run  ads. 

• 

2  Join  Ad  Staff 

Richard  B.  Nichols,  assistant 
national  advertising  manager, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  for¬ 
merly  with  Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  and  William  C.  Meglitz, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
previously  with  Chicago  Sun 
Times-Daily  News,  have  joined 
the  San  Francisco  advertising 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 


Strict  Penalty 
Advocated  for 
Secret  Meeting 

San  Francisco 

There  “is  no  place  for  the 
secret  meeting  in  a  democracy,’’ 
Roderic  Duncan,  California’s 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  de¬ 
clared  in  advocating  effective  en¬ 
forcement  of  “open  meeting’’ 
laws  in  26  states. 

Mr.  Duncan  told  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association’s  Local  Gov¬ 
ernment  Law  section  this  week 
that  the  26  laws  vary  widely 
and  courts  have  rarely  been 
called  on  to  interpret  them. 

“The  newspapers  will  fight 
for  an  open  meeting  law  as  if 
the  future  of  the  state  depends 
upon  it,’’  Mr.  Duncan  observed. 
“But  once  successful,  the  news¬ 
paper  is  apt  to  abandon  the  law 
and  leave  it  for  use  by  the  oc¬ 
casional  dissident  citizen.” 

Mr.  Duncan  said  the  available 
record  of  cases  indicated  that 
courts  generally  were  unfriend¬ 
ly  to  the  whole  concept  of  “open 
meeting”  statutes. 

He  asserted  that  all  meetings 
where  a  council  or  commission 
gathered  for  dinner  and  ad¬ 
vance  discussion  of  an  agenda 
before  formal  sessions  were  bad 
and  dangerous. 

“Surely,”  he  said,  “no  one 
can  seriously  argue  that  the 
public’s  right  is  limited  to  at¬ 
tending  meetings  where  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  is  mere  ratification  of 
decisions  already  reached  in  se¬ 
crecy.” 

Mr.  Duncan  said  invalidation 
of  actions  taken  during  secret 
meetings  was  the  most  effective 
penalty  for  enforcing  “open 
meeting”  laws. 

Misdemeanor  penalties  against 
individual  council  or  commission 
members  are  difficult  to  obtain 
and  injunction  actions  do  not 
have  much  force,  he  said. 

Classroom  Edition 
For  St.  Louis  Schools 

St.  Louis 

A  “newspaper  in  the  class¬ 
room”  program,  under  which  a 
special  educational  edition  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  will  be  made 
available  weekly  for  study  by 
junior  and  senior  high  school 
students  will  begin  in  the  Fall. 

In  addition,  the  program  will 
include  study  of  daily  editions 
in  the  classrooms,  supplemental 
manuals  for  use  by  teachers  and 
students,  and  a  tour  of  the  P-D 
plant. 

The  program  is  being  handled 
for  the  P-D  by  the  director  of  its 
public  affairs  department,  Frank 
Deeming. 
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Newspapers 
Turn  Down 
Radio  Tieup 

New  Jersey  newspapers,  with 
two  exceptions,  are  turning 
down  Radio  Station  WJRZ’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  obtain  local  news  in 
exchange  for  publicity  on  the 
air. 

Lazar  Emanuel,  president  of 
Communications  Industries  Inc., 
which  owns  the  Newark  station, 
sought  to  have  news  programs 
covering  communities  in  the 
nine  counties  which  WJRZ 
serves.  There  are  17  dailies  in 
the  area.  A  letter  went  out  to 
the  managing  editors.  Only  two 
accepted  the  offer  which  was 
to  broadcast  a  free  notice  to 
listeners  to  read  the  local  daily 
(mentioned  by  name)  for  fur¬ 
ther  details.  Reporters  were  to 
telephone  news  to  the  station 
and  the  station  would  feed  any 
news  or  tips  it  got  to  the  news¬ 
papers. 

The  two  that  accepted  are  the 
Paterson  Evening  News  and 
the  Perth  Amboy  Evening  News. 
Abe  J.  Greene,  managing  editor 
of  the  Paterson  paper,  said  the 
tie-up  was  working  out  well. 

Donald  G.  Borg,  Evening  Rec¬ 
ord,  Hackensack,  who  turned  it 
down,  said  he  felt  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  would  be  in  violation 
of  the  Associated  Press  member¬ 
ship  rules. 

The  consensus  of  those  who 
said  they  rejected  the  station’s 
offer  was: 

“Why  should  we  give  away 
news  it  costs  us  so  much  to  col¬ 
lect  for  the  dubious  value  of 
mention  on  radio?” 

Mr.  Emanuel,  38-year-old 
lawyer  who  says  he  parlayed 
$3()(),()00  to  total  broadcast  as¬ 
sets  of  $5,000,000  in  two  years, 
cho.se  the  name  Communications 
Industries  for  his  corporation 
iKK-ause  he  believes  there  should 
1k!  close  liaison  between  all 
media.  He  said  he  is  in  the 
market  to  buy  newspapers,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  with  stations. 

His  company  owns  WAGE 
(Springfield,  Mass.);  WEOK 
(Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.)  ;  WEST 
(New  Castle,  Pa.)  ;  and  WKST- 
tv  (Youngstown,  O.)  as  well  as 
WJRZ,  Newark. 

• 

Liulerer  in  New  Post 

Roger  J.  Lederer,  formerly 
western  manager  of  American 
Weekly,  the  Hearst  supplement, 
was  this  week  named  general 
sales  manager  of  Lollies’  Home 
Journal.  He  joined  the  LHJ  in 
Nov.  1961,  and  was  most  re¬ 
cently  manager  of  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  New  York  office. 
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Jamaica 

(Continued  f  rom  page  13) 


there  were  80  U.  S.  newspaper 
reporters,  photographers,  tele¬ 
vision  and  newsreel  crews.  They 
left  mainly  from  Miami  and 
New  York.  The  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Tunes  and  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  sent  their  Mexico 
City  correspondents  there  by 
way  of  Miami.  The  New  York 
Times  was  represented  by  R. 
Hart  Phillips,  formerly  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Havana;  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  by  its  travel  edi¬ 
tor,  Barnett  Laschever;  the 
Christian  Scienee  Monitor  by 
Bertram  Johansson. 

Horace  Sutton  is  writing  his 
Hall  Syndicate  travel  column 
from  Jamaica  and  he  will  write 
an  article  about  the  emerging 
new  nation  for  McCall’s  maga¬ 
zine.  The  Washington  papers 
sent  four  men,  the  New  Orleans 
papers  sent  two  and  the  Miami 
Herald  and  Miami  News  each 
sent  two.  Two  reporters  and  a 
photographer  were  sent  by  the 
United  Press  International  and 
the  Associated  Press  sent  one 
reporter  and  a  photographer 
and  used  its  Kingston  corre¬ 
spondent.  Five  went  from  the 
Toronto  newspapers  and  from 
the  Canadian  Press  there. 

• 

Cannon  Named  ME 
On  Ridder  Newspaper 

Garden  Grove,  Calif. 

Woodward  D.  Cannon,  who 
has  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  Utah, 
has  l)een  appointed  managing 
editor  of  the  Garden  Grove  Daily 
News,  a  member  of  the  Ridder 
Twin  Coast  Newspapers. 

Since  January,  Mr.  Cannon 
has  been  news  editor  and  street 
edition  editor  of  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Star-News.  Previously, 
for  10  years,  he  served  in  vari¬ 
ous  editorial  capacities  on  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Mr.  Cannon  succeeds  Tom 
Wood,  a  former  news  editor 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Express  before  coming  to  the 
News  when  it  turned  daily  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago.  News  Editor  Hal 
Schultz  served  as  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor  until  Mr.  Cannon 
was  appointed  by  Publisher  An¬ 
gus  Tierney. 

• 

25  at  Wliite  House 

Washington 

Former  U.  S.  Senator  William 
F.  Knowland,  onetime  Republi¬ 
can  leader  on  Capitol  Hill,  was 
a  guest  at  the  White  House  Aug. 
3  when  25  California  publishers 
and  editors  had  lunch  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Kennedy.  He  is  assistant 
publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune. 
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Law  Opens 
Port  Body’s 
Lease  Files 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  Knickerbocker  News  won 
a  long  effort  to  ascertain  rentals 
and  leases  on  property  of  the 
Port  of  Albany.  Officials  of  the 
Albany  Port  District  Commis¬ 
sion  had  refused  since  last 
winter  to  open  the  books. 

The  request  to  inspect  details 
of  rentals  and  leases  was  made 
to  the  Commission  last  January 
by  the  Knickerbocker  News. 
Michael  J.  Powers,  commission 
chairman,  refused.  The  news¬ 
paper  pointed  out  provisions  of 
state  law  which  appeared  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  port’s  books 

and  records  should  be  open  to 
public  inspection. 

Governor  Nelson  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  who  had  before  him 

recommendations  for  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  Port  Commission, 
sought  his  counsel’s  opinion  on 
whether  the  port  records  and 
books  should  be  open  to  public 
inspection.  His  counsel  inter¬ 
preted  the  law  to  mean  that  the 
records  should  be  open. 

Governor  Rockefeller  there¬ 
upon  refused  to  approve  the 

appointments  until  the  records 
were  opened  for  inspection.  To 
clarify  the  existing  law,  the 

Governor  asked  for  legislation 
which  would  require  any  munici¬ 
pal  body  or  public  corporation 
partly  supported  by  taxes  to 
open  its  b(X)ks  to  public  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  bill  was  passed  and 
signed  by  the  governor. 

The  Albany  Port  Commission 
is  partly  supported  by  taxes. 

In  opening  the  books  to  in¬ 
spection  at  this  time,  Mr.  Powers 
declared : 

“We  shall  comply  with  the 
law  as  to  our  present  leases 
and  records  pertaining  to  them. 
Any  leases  entere<l  into  here¬ 
after  will  not  be  opened  to  in¬ 
spection  until  the  validity  of 
the  law  has  been  passed  upon 
by  the  courts.” 

• 

Form  PR-A<1  Ag;ency 

Los  Angeles 

Del  Schrader,  former  assist¬ 
ant  real  estate  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  and  Edna 
Hanlin,  former  merchandising 
manager  for  two  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  retail  chain  operations, 
have  formed  Schrader  &  Hanlin 
Public  Relations  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  in  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  Schrader  served  as  news 
bureau  chief  for  Coleman,  Parr 
Inc.,  of  Beverly  Hills,  and  re¬ 
cently  resigned  as  vicepresident 
of  Johns,  Griffin  &  Schrader. 


PRESIDENT— Josiah  P.  Rowe  III. 
co-publisher  of  the  Fredericksburg 
Free  Lance-Star,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Virginia  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  at  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  His  father  was  president  in 
1932. 


3  Gannett  Winners 
Choose  Ivy  Schools 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Of  the  35  winners  of  Frank 
Gannett  Newspaperboy  Scholar¬ 
ships  this  year,  10  will  attend 
state  universities  (including  five 
at  State  University  Colleges  of 
Education  in  New  York)  ;  three 
will  attend  Ivy  League  institu¬ 
tions — Harvard,  Yale,  Cornell; 
two  each  will  attend  Worcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Hamilton 
College  and  Union  College;  and 
others  will  scatter  to  Mid¬ 
western  and  Eastern  colleges 
including  Amherst,  Butler  Uni¬ 
versity,  Swarthmore,  Valparaiso 
University,  St.  Bonaventure 
University,  Wesleyan  and  Man¬ 
hattan. 

The  35  winners  are  from  16 
Gannett  newspapers.  Each  is 
entitled  to  receive  $3,000  toward 
his  college  education — $2,000 
supplied  by  the  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspaper  Foundation  and 
$1,000  by  the  newspaper  on 
which  he  was  a  carrier. 

• 

Director  of  School 
Offers  Scholarship 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

A  scholarship  available  to  a 
sophomore  or  junior  male  jour¬ 
nalism  student  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  department  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota. 

The  $100  scholarship  is  being 
awarded  by  Charles  L.  Allen, 
director  of  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Oklahoma  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Stillwater,  Okla.,  and 
first  professional  graduate  of 
the  UND  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  according  to  Alvin  E. 
Austin,  professor  and  chairman 
of  the  department. 
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SATURDAY  TRAIN  WRECK 


No  Need  to  Summon 
Staff  on  Big  Story 


H.\rrisburg,  Pa. 

It’s  said  that  when  the  big 
one  breaks  newspapermen  auto¬ 
matically  head  for  the  office. 
They  do.  It  happened  here  on 
July  28. 

It  started  out  as  a  routine 
Saturday  night.  The  news 
budget  was  dull.  What  was  com¬ 
ing  off  the  picture  machines  was 
worse. 

Then  it  happened.  There  were 
19  dead  and  more  than  100  in¬ 
jured  in  a  train  wreck  two  miles 
outside  of  Harrisburg. 

The  first  tip  came  to  the  Snn- 
day  Patriot-Xeus  desk  around 
5:20  p.m.  Some  kind  of  a  rail¬ 
road  accident  at  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  plant  in  Steelton. 
There’s  a  little  railroad  there 
and  it  didn’t  sound  like  much. 

But  it  was  a  dull  night  and 
Sunday  Editor  Jack  Remaly 
sent  two  reporters  and  a  pho¬ 
tographer  to  the  scene. 

It  didn’t  take  long  to  leaim 
that  three  cars  of  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  “Baseball  Spe¬ 
cial”  out  of  Harrisburg  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  had  jumped  the  tracks 
and  toppled  into  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River. 

This  was  the  big  one. 

Mr.  Remaly  sized  up  a  Satur¬ 
day  night  staff  reduced  by  vaca¬ 
tions,  illness,  nights  off  and  out- 
of-town  assignments  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  call  in  men  from  the 
morning  Patriot  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

Tlicy're  There 

It  wasn’t  necessarj’.  Within  a 
few  minutes  they  were  there. 

Sports  Editor  A1  Clark  sent 
three  men  to  city  side.  John 
Travers,  back  in  the  office  after 
covering  a  golf  tournament,  was 
assigned  to  write  the  main 
story.  Rusty  Cowan  went  to 
Steelton  for  eye-witness  stories. 
Reporters  Bill  Zeidler  and  Jim 
Shaneman  and  photographer 
Charlie  Blahusch  were  already 
there. 

Mr.  Remaly  sent  Jack  Neilson 
to  Harrisburg  Hospital  and  Tom 
Banjanin  to  Polyclinic  Hospital, 
where  the  injured  —  and  dead 
—  were  taken  by  ambulance  and 
helicopters  from  nearby  Olmsted 
Air  Force  Base.  Capitol  Hill 
correspondent  Carmen  Brutto 
put  the  story  together. 

Photographer  Francis  Smith 
left  a  football  assignment  and 
headed  for  Steelton.  Pete  Rekus, 
waiting  for  a  queen-crowning 
picture  at  a  fireman’s  conven¬ 
tion  15  miles  away,  took  off  for 
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Harrisburg.  Photographer  Jim 
Bradley  hurried  back  from  the 
York  Bureau. 

Ev’ening  News  City  Editor 
Earl  Weirich  walked  in  and 
went  to  work  compiling  a  list  of 
the  injured.  Patriot  City  Editor 
Henry  Young  worked  on  a  list 
of  the  dead.  Revere  Stoner  went 
to  the  hospital  for  interviews 
with  the  injured.  Tom  Reese 
went  to  Steelton  for  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  young  baseball 
player  who  survived,  missed  it 
in  the  wreck  confusion  and  came 
up  with  a  better  one.  Sunday 
magazine  editor  Slim  Milliron, 
on  vacation,  came  back  to  work. 
Charley  Frey  mov'ed  over  from 
sports. 

Oul  of  KriiremrnI 

And  V.  Hummel  Berghaus, 
who  retired  as  managing  editor 
of  the  Evening  News  12  years 
ago,  got  back  into  action  and 
phoned  contacts  of  a  decade  ago. 

In  a  matter  of  minutes,  a 
news  staff  developed  out  of  no¬ 
where.  From  then  on  it  was 
easy. 

Meanwhile,  the  composing 
room  was  alerted,  pages  were 
added  and  early  pages  killed 
out.  The  engrav'ers  were 
swamped  with  pictures  and  in 
the  stereotype  room  the  mats 
went  through  the  roller  so  fast 
it  looked  like  a  noodle  factory. 

The  first  edition  went  in  at 
10:25  p.m.,  five  minutes  early, 
with  25  columns  of  wreck  copy 
and  art.  Between  55  and  60  col¬ 
umns  were  in  the  sixth  and 
final  edition  three  hours  later. 

Mr.  Remaly  .said  he  hopes 
“nothing  like  this  ever  happens 
again.”  But  if  it  does,  “I’m  not 
going  to  worry  about  havdng 
enough  men  to  cover  it.  The 
pro’s  will  come  in.” 

• 

Color  Is  Flourishing 
Ill  Small-City  Daily 

Grand  Island,  Neb. 

The  Daily  Independent  (19,- 
000  circulation)  ran  21.6%  of 
its  total  local  linage  in  July 
in  color,  for  a  record  9,535 
inches.  It  was  the  third  consecu¬ 
tive  month  a  new  color  linage 
record  was  set  by  the  daily. 

In  1960,  the  Dally  Independent 
ranked  25th  in  the  nation  among 
6-day  dailies  in  local  display 
color,  with  749,903  lines  pub¬ 
lished,  according  to  Ralph  A. 
Clark,  advertising  manager, 
who  said,  “43  advertisers  used 
color  in  July.” 


Minneapolis 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


and  Tribune  plant  as  soon  as 
picketing  ceased. 

Mr.  Rice  took  a  few  fast  turns 
around  the  deserted  composing 
room,  checking  machinery  and 
lighting  melting  pots  under 
typesetting  equipment. 

“I  was  amazed  at  what  I 
saw,”  he  said.  “All  along  we 
had  been  told  that  the  high 
humidity  would  clog  the  ma¬ 
chines  with  rust.  But  we  found 
.surprisingly  little  rust  in  any  of 
the  equipment.” 

Like  all  of  the  plant’s  de¬ 
partment  heads,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  calling  back  work¬ 
ers.  By  midnight,  he  succeeded 
in  calling  back  four  linecast 
operators,  three  makeup  men, 
four  ad  men  and  15  hand  com¬ 
positors.  For  the  fir.st  four 
hours,  the  operators  set  page 
folios  and  datelines  for  the  com¬ 
ing  week.  Other  printers  were 
kept  busy  cleaning  up  and  kill¬ 
ing  out  old  type.  On  Sunday 
morning  a  larger  crew  showed 
up  and  the  first  batches  of  copy 
from  the  editorial  department 
liegan  pouring  down  the  pneu¬ 
matic  tubes.  By  Monday,  the 
regular  composing  room  crew  of 
about  150  men  were  back. 

Guild  Helps  Return 

Meanwhile,  news  executives 
put  their  portion  of  the  master 
plan  into  operation.  They  had 
already  enlisted  the  aid  of  the 
twin  cities  local  of  the  news¬ 
paper  guild  in  calling  back 
idled  writers,  editors,  photog¬ 
raphers  and  workers  from  the 
circulation  and  promotion  de¬ 
partments.  By  midnight  Friday, 
guild  callers  had  reached  all  but 
about  a  half-dozen  of  the  20  key 
l>er.sonnel  requested  by  manage¬ 
ment  to  report  for  work  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  The  newsroom 
staff  on  Saturday  numbered  100. 

The  guild  had  not  gone  on 
strike,  but  had  voted  to  honor 
picket  lines.  Less  than  two  dozen 
non-guild  writers  and  photog¬ 
raphers  had  reported  for  work 
during  the  shutdown.  During 
that  time  they  were  kept  busy 
preparing  daily  news  summaries 
of  international,  national,  re¬ 
gional  and  local  news. 

The  first  guild  personnel  re¬ 
porting  for  w’ork  the  next  day 
were  assigned  to  preparing 
these  summaries  for  publica¬ 
tion.  The  Star  and  Tribune  copy 
desks  attacked  a  mountain  of 
copy  and,  within  an  eight-hour 
shift,  had  cleaned  up  most  of 
the  editing  chores.  By  Sunday 
afternoon,  only  a  few  scraps  of 
copy  remained  for  processing 
when  the  full  staff  reported  to 
work  Monday. 


About  175  columns  of  sun.- 
mary  material  will  be  printed 
in  the  Star  in  the  coming  three 
weeks;  somewhat  fewer  column.^ 
in  the  Tribune.  The  summaries 
include  such  categories  as  re¬ 
gional  deaths,  business  reviews, 
international  news  and  approxi¬ 
mately  144  columns  of  vital 
statistics. 

The  accumulated  mail  still 
fills  a  large  office.  It  will  take 
several  days  before  the  mail  is 
distributed  to  the  proper  re¬ 
cipients.  Included  in  this  ava¬ 
lanche  are  several  hundred 
pounds  of  new  books  destined 
for  reviewers. 

The  advertising  staffs  who 
had  maintained  contact  with 
advertisers  during  the  shutdown 
were  at  work  Saturday  in  full 
force.  Within  a  few  hours  after 
the  settlement,  the  first  ads  were 
being  set. 

Circulation  workers  were  also 
busy,  calling  back  the  news¬ 
papers’  13,000  carrier  salesmen. 
By  Sunday  night,  the  news¬ 
papers  had  contacted  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  boys. 

All  City  Routes  Covered 

All  city  routes  were  covered 
Tuesday  and  single  copy  sales 
were  high  above  normal.  There 
w’ere  no  serious  gaps  in  delivery 
routes  outside  the  city. 

Some  prices  were  increased. 
The  single  copy  price  for  each 
paper  went  from  7  to  10  cents 
and  the  home-delivery  price  in 
the  city  was  raised  from  35  to 
40  cents.  Carriers  and  dealers 
would  share  in  the  increase,  the 
newspapers  said,  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  “is  to  help  meet  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  producing  and 
delivering  the  papers.” 

The  August  12  Sunday  Trib¬ 
une  will  contain  This  Week 
Magazine,  the  local  picture  mag¬ 
azine  and  comics,  all  dated  April 
15.  But  the  August  19  package 
will  have  the  This  Week  of 
that  date,  picture  for  April  22 
and  up  to  date  comics.  The 
August  26  issue  will  be  back  to 
normal. 

Both  newspapers  made  their 
first  deadlines;  the  Tribune’s 
42-page  Blue  Streak  sliding 
out  of  the  chutes  on  sched¬ 
ule.  The  Tribune’s  front  page 
was  almost  all  local  copy;  only 
a  short  about  the  President’s 
wife  was  telegraph  news. 

The  Star’s  first  run  Tuesday 
morning  carried  its  usual  large 
color  art  on  page  one.  Readers 
got  the  usual  fare  of  fresh  news 
— plus  a  kingsized  helping  of 
summary  material. 

No  sooner  had  the  Tribune 
hit  the  streets  than  one  of  the 
city’s  more  eager  press  agents 
rushed  into  the  newsrooms  with 
a  release.  One  editor  com¬ 
mented:  “Well,  I  guess  it’s  of¬ 
ficial  now,  the  strike  is  over.” 
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STRIKE  UP  THE  BAND  for  Gary,  Indiana — David  Mann  receives  the 
All-American  Soap  Box  Derby  championship  trophy  from  Semon  E. 
Knudsen,  general  manager  of  Chevrolet,  which  has  sponsored  the  event 
with  newspapers  for  25  years. 

Who  But  a  Hoosier 
Is  Soap  Box  Champ? 


Akron,  0. 

Newspaper-sponsored  young¬ 
sters,  led  by  14-year-old  David 
Mann,  representing  the  Gary 
(Ind.)  Post  Tribune,  won  five 
of  nine  college  scholarships 
awarded  in  the  Silver  Anniver¬ 
sary  All-American  Soap  Box 
Derby  here  Aug.  4. 

David  conquered  a  record  field 
of  183  contestants  before  up¬ 
wards  of  70,000  spectators  to 
win  the  $7,500  first-place  schol¬ 
arship  awarded  by  the  Chevro¬ 
let  Motor  Division,  national 
sponsor  of  the  boys’  coasting 
program. 

Tedde  Morrow,  12,  who  won 
the  Lancaster,  O.,  race  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Eagle-Gazette  and 
the  Lancaster  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  was  second  in  the 
national  finals  and  received  a 
9">,000  scholarship. 

Other  top  prize  winners,  who 
were  representing  their  home¬ 
town  newspapers  in  the  25th 
running  of  the  race,  were: 

•Mark  Kordon,  12,  Akron  Bea¬ 
con-Journal,  third  place,  $4,000 
scholarship. 


Plain  Dealer,  fourth  place,  $3,- 
500  scholarship. 

Jared  Kanemaru,  12,  Hono¬ 
lulu  Advertiser,  ninth  place,  $1,- 
000  scholarship. 

Trophies  were  presented  to 
David  Jacobsen,  Beloit  (Wis.) 
Daily  News,  for  the  best  de¬ 
signed  car;  to  James  NemceflF, 
Bristol-Levittown  (Pa.)  Courier 
Times,  best  brakes,  and  to  Rich¬ 
ard  Spooner,  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Times  Union,  fastest  heat  of  the 
race. 

David  Mann  is  the  son  of  a 
policeman  in  Valparaiso,  15 
miles  .south  of  Gary.  His  father, 
grandmother  and  sister  were  on 
hand  to  w’atch  him  end  his  four 
year  Derby  quest. 

The  new  king  of  boydom’s 
racing,  a  slender  blond  who 
wears  glasses,  began  work  on 
his  trim  black  hummer  the  day 
after  the  1961  race  in  Gary. 
One  week  he  ran  30  miles  in  his 
rigid  training  program  designed 
to  keep  his  weight  down.  He  lost 
five  pounds,  but  still  had  to  trim 
two  pounds  from  his  car  to  make 
the  weight  limit  for  the  Gary 
race. 


David’s  triumph,  the  fifth  in 
six  years  for  the  Hoosier  state, 
came  over  two  of  the  favorites. 
Mark  Kordon,  a  cherub-faced 
competitor  driving  a  maroon 
streamliner,  had  conquered  a 
field  of  436  in  his  local  race  and 
had  the  whole  Rubber  City  be¬ 
hind  him.  Tedde  Morrow,  the 
Lancaster  representative,  is  an 
all  around  boy — a  Little  League 
baseball  player  and  a  basketball 
standout  who  hopes  to  become 
a  doctor.  His  tiny  coaster,  black 
like  Mann’s,  finished  less  than 
half  a  length  behind  the  cham¬ 
pion. 

• 

Hi^li  Scoring  Chevy 
Ad  Rates  a  Salute 

Detroit 

Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors  and  its  agency,  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Co.,  were  saluted 
'lere  Aug.  7  by  the  newspaper 
business  for  achieving  the  high¬ 
est  ad  noting  among  all  ads  in 
■^he  1962  model  year,  as  reported 
by  Starch-MMN  Research  Re- 
oorts. 

The  Chevjolet  ad,  a  four-color 
insertion  for  convertible  cars, 
vppeared  in  more  than  60  news¬ 
papers.  It  scored  a  men’s  noted 
rating  of  82  percent  —  reach¬ 
ing  an  estimated  17,000,000  men 
readers.  In  addition,  the  ad 
reached  14,000,000  women  read¬ 
ers. 

A  plaque  carrying  a  lami¬ 
nated  reproduction  of  the  color 
ad  was  presented  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  by  Charles  T.  Lipscomb 
Jr.,  president  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  recipients  for  their 
companies  were  K.  E.  Staley, 
Chevrolet  general  sales  man¬ 
ager,  Jack  Izard,  advertising 
manager,  and  Henry  G.  Little, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
agency.  Also  at  the  meeting  was 
T.  S.  Hadden,  president  of  De¬ 
troit  chapter  of  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Mr.  Lipscomb  praised  the 
whole  auto  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  for  its  “highly  creative’’ 
use  of  newspaper  advertising. 

“We  like  it,’’  Mr.  Lipscomb 
said,  “because  this  imaginative 
use  of  newspapers  has  not  only 
helped  the  car  manufacturers 
to  sell  more  of  their  products; 
it  has  also  been  beneficial  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  country,  by 
demonstrating  that  in  addition 
to  all  its  other  qualities,  the 
newspaper  provides  a  creative 
scope  second  to  no  other  me¬ 
dium’s.’’ 

During  the  current  model 
year,  in  addition  to  a  heavy 
black-and-white  schedule,  Chev¬ 
rolet  has  been  running  four- 
color  newspaper  ads  on  an  av¬ 
erage  of  once  a  month  in  about 
50  markets. 


U.S.  Probes 
Milwaukee 
Sentinel  Sale 

Milwaukee 

U.  S.  Attorney  James  B. 
Brennan  said  here  this  week 
that  the  Journal  Company’s  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
from  the  Hearst  Corporation 
was  under  investigation  by  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice. 

Mr.  Brennan  said  he  had  been 
informed  Justice  Department  in¬ 
vestigators  were  checking  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  purchase, 
announced  July  19,  violated  in 
particular  Section  7  of  the  Clay¬ 
ton  Act,  which  prohibits  mergers 
that  tend  to  reduce  competition 
or  to  create  a  monopoly. 

The  Journal  said  in  a  news 
story  that  the  purchase  “also 
will  figure  in  public  hearings  of 
the  House  of  Representatives 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  into  re¬ 
cent  newspaper  mergers  and 
sales.”  The  hearing  date  has 
not  been  announced  yet. 

The  Sentinel  had  ceased  pub¬ 
lication  with  the  May  27  issue 
w'hen  a  strike  was  called  by  the 
Newspaper  Guild  in  a  dispute 
over  a  new  contract.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  resumed  publication  of  the 
125-year-old  morning  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Journal’s  plant  July 
23. 

The  sale  of  the  Sentinel  to 
the  Journal  included  “good  will, 
circulation  lists,  franchises,  the 
library  and  some  physical  as¬ 
sets.”  The  new  Sentinel  staff  is 
made  up  of  some  Sentinel  em¬ 
ployes  with  some  Journal  staff 
members  and  news  executives. 

Donald  B.  Abert,  executive 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Journal  Company, 
.said  the  company  would  “stand 
on  what  we  had  to  say  at  the 
time  of  the  sale.” 

In  an  announcement  the  day 
of  the  sale,  it  was  stated  that 
the  purchase  was  “considered  re¬ 
luctantly  by  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany.  This  organization  has 
never  wanted  to  acquire  the 
Sentinel  or  any  other  paper.” 

Earl  A.  Jinkinson,  chief  of 
the  Chicago  antitrust  division, 
said  that  his  investigator,  Fran¬ 
cis  C.  Hoyt,  had  submitted  a 
report. 

Mr.  Jinkinson  said  his  office 
had  received  calls  from  Mil¬ 
waukee  area  residents  complain¬ 
ing  of  the  purchase  and  urging 
an  investigation. 

“What  would  you  expect,”  he 
added,  “when  the  outstanding 
paper  in  the  state  buys  its  only 
competitor?” 
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Last  4  Havana  Papers 
Serve  Castro’s  Line 


Two  reports  on  the  current 
state  of  the  press  in  Cuba  are 
sombre. 

1.  Of  2,000  professional  news¬ 
papermen  there  before  Fidel 
Castro  came  to  power,  1,500 
have  left  the  country. 

2.  Four  newspapers  and  one 
magazine  remain  in  Havana. 
Before  1959  there  were  19 
dailies  and  three  magazines. 

A  Cuban  journalist,  Aracelio 
Azcuy,  formerly  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  Bohemia,  made  one  report 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Cuban  Newspaper  Reporters 
in  Exile  at  Miami  last  w’eek. 

A  more  analytical  look  at  the 
Cuban  press  was  provided  by 
Charles  Kuralt,  CBS  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  returned  recently 
from  a  visit  to  Castro-land.  He 
was  interviewed  by  Ned  Calmer 
on  “WCBS  V'iews  the  Press,” 
July  22,  in  New  York. 

W  riter  Mourned 


The  Cuban  journalist  also 
had  cause  to  mourn  the  death  of 
one  of  their  best-known  col¬ 
leagues,  Alberto  Coya  Rodrig¬ 
uez,  at  the  age  of  74  in  Miami. 
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He  was  a  founder  of  the  Havana 
daily,  Prensa  Libre,  and  for 
many  years  wrote  an  opinion 
column  in  El  Pais. 

Mr.  Kuralt  said  there  are 
three  morning  newspapers  in 
Havana.  He  described  them  as 
follows : 

“Hoy — ^which  means  ‘Today’ 
—  the  old  Communist  paper 
w'hich  now  is  the  most  official 
of  these  official  organs; 

“Revolueion — w'hich  has  been 
superseded  as  the  top  govern¬ 
ment  mouthpiece,  a  position  it 
held  once  in  the  brief  months 
when  government  and  private 
press  were  allowed  to  operate 
side  by  side  in  Havana.  Revolu- 
cion  has  dropped  the  line  w’hich 
used  to  run  under  the  masthead 
— the  newspaper  of  the  26th  of 
July  Movement. 

“El  Mundo,  a  proud  old  name 
in  the  Cuban  press,  now  just 
another  government  paper.” 

A  small  afternoon  paper.  La 
Tarde,  is  so  small  and  inconse¬ 
quential  that  it’s  hardly  worth 
mentioning,  the  CBS  reporter 
said. 

“Hoy,”  he  said,  “is  the  purest 
source  of  Communist  truth,  and 
the  fountain  of  the  most  pas¬ 
sionate  exhortations. 

Page  for  ‘Truth’ 

“The  back  page  of  Hoy  is 
where  one  finds  the  bulk  of 
Cuban  truth  each  day  — 
straightforward  news  stories 
like  this  one,  for  example: 
‘Washington,’  The  United 
States  .  .  .  has  set  off  another 
nuclear  explosion  in  the  Pacific 
.  .  .  Thus  continuing  the  poison¬ 
ing  of  the  atmosphere  by  the 
w’arlike  policies  of  the  United 
States.” 

“Every  day  on  page  two  Hoy 
runs  a  lecture  on  Communism 
under  the  title  ‘Aclaraciones.’ 
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These  pieces  are  commonly  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  written  by  Bias 
Roca,  the  old-time  Cuban  Com¬ 
munist  who  probably  has  more 
power  than  anybody  else  in 
Cuba  today,  save  only  Fidel 
Castro. 

“On  one  day,  the  column  took 
up  a  question  from  a  reader  .  .  . 
‘If  money  is  going  to  disappear 
under  Communism  someday, 
how  can  anybody  buy  a  tele¬ 
vision  set?’  The  column  had  a 
simple  answer  .  .  .  Under  Com¬ 
munism  each  member  of  society 
will  receive  what  he  needs.  You 
won’t  be  able  to  buy  a  television 
set  .  .  .  but  everybody  will  have 
a  television  set  .  .  .  it  won’t  be 
necessary  to  buy  anything. 

“A  second  editorial  asked.  Is 
it  possible  for  a  religious  person 
to  be  a  good  revolutionary?  And 
the  answer  in  the  column  was: 
‘Yes,  and  in  fact  many  true 
believers  have  already  turned 
against  the  Catholic  hierarchy, 
which  in  the  name  of  false 
religion  has  taken  the  side  of 
imperialism  and  the  counter¬ 
revolutionaries.’ 

“There  is  something  to  think 
about  every  day  on  the  editorial 
page  of  Hoy. 

Big  News 

“But  down  on  page  three,  just 
four  paragraphs  long,  easy  to 
overlook  .  .  .  was  by  far  the 
most  important  story  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  press  of  Havana 
during  the  week  that  this  news¬ 
paper  came  out. 

“The  headline  reads:  ‘Expul¬ 
sions  in  the  ORI  of  Cardenas, 
Jovellanos  and  Marti’  .  .  .  and 
there  follows  an  account  of  the 
dishonorable  dismissal  from  the 
unified  political  party  of  Cuba 
of  several  small-town  officials, 
for  abuse  of  authority  and  what 
is  called  high-handedness  with 
the  people. 

“This  was  the  first  notice — 
this  little  story — that  the  world 
had  received  that  Fidel  Castro’s 
anger  with  some  of  the  old-time 
Communists,  which  forced  Ani- 
bal  Escalante  to  flee  to  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  was  now  being  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  purge  on  the  local 
level. 

“Very  often,  the  Havana 
newspapers  make  news  by  the 
way  they  treat  a  story.  All 
the  western  reporters,  (which 
means  about  five  lonely  men  in 
Havana),  were  interested  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  see  the  size  of  the 
play  accorded  to  the  arrival  of 
the  Ambassador  from  Mongolia 
...  in  view  of  the  competition 
of  Russians  and  Chinese  in 
Cuba.  They  thought  there  might 
be  a  clue  here  to  which  side  had 
the  ascendancy. 

“Well,  they  got  their  answer 
in  Hoy  .  .  .  24-point  headline  and 
two  brief  paragrraphs  on  page 
three.  Revolueion  put  it  on  page 


five  .  . .  same  headline  size,  same 
story  word  for  word. 

Sports  and  Culture 

“Even  more  than  Hoy,  Revo- 
lucion  is  devoted  to  complete 
texts  of  all  Fidel  Castro’s  num¬ 
erous  speeches  .  .  .  And  Revolu- 
cion,  being  a  bigger  paper,  with 
more  pages,  has  room  for  a 
regular  daily  column  about  im¬ 
perfections  of  the  United  States. 
A  story  about  segregation  laws 
in  Mississippi  was  illustrated 
with  a  picture  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  threatening  a  Negro 
child  with  a  lynch  rope.” 

Mr.  Kuralt  said  sports  and 
culture  get  more  space  in  the 
Cuban  press  proportionately 
than  they  do  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

Revolueion  specializes  in  long 
magazine  features,  such  as  one 
about  the  right-wing  in  America 
today,  written  by  a  Soviet  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Pravda.  It 
dwelled  on  the  American  Nazi 
Party  and  the  John  Birch  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  managed  to  leave  the 
distinct  impression  that  most 
Americans  are  members  of  one 
or  the  other,  Mr.  Kuralt  ob¬ 
served. 

El  Mundo  (the  World)  is 
more  or  less  a  carbon  copy  of 
the  other  two  papers,  with  one 
bourgeois  exception,  classified 
ads.  This  is  the  only  private 
advertising  left  in  all  of  Cuba, 
and,  Mr.  Kuralt  said,  if  you  look 
hard  enough,  you  can  find  ads 
of  lawyers  offering  quick  pass¬ 
ports  and  exit  visas. 

• 

Freedoms  Foundation 
Adds  Pulliam  to  Board 

Phoenix 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Arizona  Republic  and  the 
Phoeyiix  Gazette,  has  accepted  a 
place  on  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Freedoms  Foundation. 

Announcement  of  Mr.  Pul¬ 
liam’s  acceptance  was  made 
here  this  week  by  Dr.  Kenneth 
D.  Wells,  the  foundation’s  pres¬ 
ident. 

The  luncheon  gathering,  at¬ 
tended  by  Phoenix  businessmen, 
was  addressed  by  James  S.  Cop¬ 
ley,  chairman  of  the  Copley 
Press  and  publisher  of  the  San 
IHeffo  Union  and  Tribune. 

Hitting  out  at  “the  trend  to 
the  welfare  state,”  Mr.  Copley 
praised  the  Freedoms  Founda¬ 
tion,  which,  he  said,  conducts 
a  “tremendous  educational  pro¬ 
gram  that  every  American 
should  share  in.” 

“We  should  sell  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  the  rest  of  the  world,” 
Mr.  Copley  declared.  “In  this 
time  when  all  free  men  are 
being  threatened,  our  Bill  of 
Rights  still  exists.  Man  is  free 
to  dream  and  he  still  has  per¬ 
sonal  liberty.” 
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New  Presses 
For  Color 
In  Raleigh 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  News  and  Observer  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  has  announced  an 
expanded  building  propram,  in- 
cludinp  the  installation  of 
})resses  for  the  use  of  full  color. 

Frank  A.  Daniels,  president 
and  peneral  manaper,  said  12 
color  units  and  additions  to 
present  buildinps  will  cost  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $1,0()(),()()0. 

He  said  construction  will  be- 
pin  in  60  days  and  be  com- 
l)leted  in  the  fall  of  1963. 

The  Goss  press,  purchased 
from  the  Miami  Herald,  will 
have  two  folders.  It  will  be 
installed  in  an  addition  to  the 
production  department  buildinp 
facinp  west  on  South  McDowell 
St. 

Another  addition  to  the  build¬ 
inp  will  be  made  on  Martin  St. 
and  will  increase  mailinp  room 
capacity  by  oO'A . 

(k>mp  R<‘dt‘><igiiecl 

The  composinp  room  of  the 
News  and  Observer  and  the 
Kaleiph  Times  has  been  rede- 
sipned  for  more  efficient  use  of 
equipment  and  floor  space.  The 
floor  space  will  be  increased  by 
6,000  square  feet. 

The  first  two  floors  of  the 
McDowell  Street  addition  will 
be  for  jiress  and  newsprint  stor- 
ape.  The  two  newspapers  use 
al)out  30  tons  of  newsprint  daily 
and  the  Sunday  New's  and  Ob¬ 
server  will  use  one  ton  per  pape 
per  issue.  The  storape  will  ac¬ 
commodate  a  five-w'eeks  supply 
of  newsprint. 

The  enpravinp  department, 
which  is  beinp  redesipned  to 
produce  full  process  color  in 
news  pictures  and  advertisinp, 
will  be  moved  from  the  second 
floor  balcony  to  the  third  floor. 

The  proofroom  of  the  two 
newspapers  also  will  be  moved 
to  new  quarters  on  the  third 
floor. 

The  Martin  Street  addition 
will  be  two  stories,  the  first  floor 
for  loadinp  docks  for  trucks 
haulinp  the  newspapers  and  the 
sc*cond  floor  for  the  enlarped 
mailinp  room  and  equipment. 

Latest  equipment  for  convey- 
inp  newspapers  from  the  press 
and  mechanical  handlinp  of  all 
l)apers  will  be  installed.  Auto¬ 
matic  conveyers  will  handle  all 
l)apers. 

Noel  G.  Blackard,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  is  supervisinp  the  con¬ 
struction,  buildinp  additions 
and  installation  of  presses. 

editor  8c  publisher 


Car  Hits  Pole, 
News  Wires  Out 

LaSalle,  Ill. 

Lonp  distance  telephone  and 
teleprinter  news  circuits  over 
wide  areas  of  the  midwest  and 
west  were  disrupted  Aup.  3 
when  a  fire  burned  out  a  major 
cable. 

The  service  cutoff  came  about 
10  p.m.  (EST)  when  a  car  ran 
into  a  ditch  two  miles  east  of 
LaSalle  and  burst  into  flame. 
LaSalle  is  about  70  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Chicapo. 

The  flames  burned  throuph  an 
overhead  cable  of  the  Illinois 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  carryinp  600 
circuits  on  50  lines. 

For  Several  Hours 

A  spokesman  for  Illinois  Bell 
said  service  fi-om  eastern  points 
to  Peoria,  Ill.,  Oklahoma  City, 
Des  Moines,  St.  Louis,  Denver 
and  Salt  Lake  City  was  dis¬ 
rupted  for  several  hours. 

Service  on  a  number  of  news 
and  photo  wires  also  was  dis¬ 
rupted  by  the  cable  break. 

A  car  containinp  three  16- 
year-old  boys  hit  a  bump  and 
went  out  of  control,  police  .said. 
The  car  plunped  into  a  ditch, 
halted  nose  down  beside  the  line 
pole  and  caupht  fire.  As  the 
boys  scrambled  out,  the  flames 
soared  overhead  and  burned  out 
the  trunk  lines. 

• 

Reporter  Awaits  Trial 
On  ‘Snooping’  Charge 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

A  Montffomcry  Advertiser  re¬ 
porter,  Charles  McWilliams,  has 
been  charped  with  snoopinp  at 
Gov.  John  Patterson’s  farmhouse 
and  is  awaitinp  trial,  probably 
in  September. 

Trespass  warrants  were 
sipned  by  Gov.  Patterson’s  wife 
charpinp  Mr.  McWilliams  and 
another  man,  Joe  Malone,  with 
snoopinp  around  the  farmhouse 
in  Tallapoosa  County  and  peep- 
inp  in  the  windows.  The  war¬ 
rants  accuse  the  pair  of  failinp 
or  refusinp  to  leave  the  farm 
after  beinp  “ordered  or  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so.’’ 

The  maximum  penalty  for 
trespassinp  is  three  months  in 
jail  and  a  $100  fine. 

When  Grover  C.  Hall,  Adver¬ 
tiser  editor,  was  asked  why  Mr. 
McWilliams  went  to  the  farm, 
he  said: 

“Sometimes  officials  in  other 
states  use  state  personnel  and 
equipment  to  improve  their  pri¬ 
vate  estates.  Reporter  McWil¬ 
liams  went  to  the  Patterson  land 
to  confirm  that  our  Governor 
would  not  do  such  a  thinp.’’ 

Mr.  Hall  sipned  the  bond  for 
the  reporter. 
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New  UPI  Bureau 

United  Press  International 
has  opened  a  bureau  at  Chat- 
tanoopa,  Tenn.,  with  Allen  C. 


Green,  28,  a  native  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  in  charge.  The  offices  are 
in  the  News-Free  Press  build¬ 
inp. 


■ 

classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 

ANNOUNCEME^T.S 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  It  rakers 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASES 
All  neKotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  pubiic  iistinga 

iDIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  679,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

MIDWEST :  strong  semi-weekly  ap¬ 
proaching  daily  status;  grossing  $125,- 
900  and  growing.  About  $55,0(10  down 
handles.  Fine  proiierty  with  bright 
future.  Write  fully,  please,  to  .  .  . 
DIAL.  1503  N.azareth  Road  Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

ONLY  THE  BRAVE— You  can't  dream 
yourseif  into  newspaiier  ownerahip.  If 
you  are  beyond  the  wishful  thinkintt 
staKe  we  can  help  you.  GABBERT  & 
HANCOCK.  3709-B  Arlinirton  Ave., 
Riverside.  California. 

1.  NORTHWEST.  Paid  weekly  and 

shopi>er.  High  volume.  Profitable.  Ask¬ 
ing  $200,000.  29%  down.  Qualified, 

please. 

2.  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA.  Paid 
weekly  and  shopi>er.  Gross  exceeds  $78,- 
OOO.  Asking  $45,000,  29%  down, 

3.  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA.  Offset 
group.  Gross  $120,000.  Growing  area. 
Asking  $40,000.  $17,000  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
6,381  Hollyw(M>d  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28  California 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST  Licensed 

1  Broker  of  Newspaiier  Proiierties 

1  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

;  P.  O.  Box  509,  Rosehuri;,  Oregon 

'  SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCTNG 
handled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
^  Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

!  MAY  BROTHERS,  BinKhamton,  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 

1  BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

^  IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  buys 

1  the  newspaper— it’s  the  personaiity  and 
abiiity  of  the  buyer.  This  is  why  we 
!  insist  on  personai  contact  seiling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

1  P.O.  Box  189  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michisan 

OLD  ESTABLISHED  VOLUNTARY 
pay  weekly  with  welUequip|)e<l  shop  in 
fast-Krowinj?  Southwest  area.  Include^] 
in  shop  is  16>p}(.  Goss  rotary,  four 
machines  and  all  other  necessary  efjuiiH 
ment.  Hi^h  volume  of  over  $400M 
annually.  Price<l  at  $350M,  29^  <lown 
or  less  for  resixmsible  party.  DEIAN 
SELLERS,  Newspajier  Broker,  625  E. 
Main  Street,  Mesa.  Arizona. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 

!  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

1  W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura.  Calif. 

PROSPEROUS  OHIO  WEEKLY 

!  Newspapers  For  Sale 

weekly  and  job  plant.  Over  90  years 

CAUFORNIA  RURAL  EXCLUSIVE. 
Modem  plant,  near  college,  mountain 
recreation,  prosperous  area.  $25,009 
down  includes  accounts  receivable. 
This  one  will  sell  quickly.  Confidence 
has  returned.  I  have  sold  two  papers 

$I0,0(K).  G(K>d  National,  local  linea>;e. 
Plenty  of  job  work.  New  modern 
buililinf?.  Can  l)e  leasecl.  Price  $32,000, 
thinl  flown.  No  brokers.  Must  have 
necessary  down  payment.  Box  227,  Rli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

in  past  two  weeks.  Hurry!  J.  A. 

1  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  East 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  California. 

WE.ST  OHIO  WEEKLY.  2.000  circula¬ 
tion  $20,000  gross  -in  village  largely 

'  OUTSTANDING  NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

1  now  being  offered  in  South  and  South- 
'  east.  Write  or  cali :  Newspaper  Serv- 

Eclitor  &  Puhli.sher. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

ice  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita  Ave., 

1  Panama  City,  Fla. 

PLANT  IN  CHART  AREAS  1  OR  2. 
Exi)erience<l  newspai)erman  with  $15,- 
000  cash.  Box  228,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

I  FARMING  AREA  Exclusive  Weekiy. 

{  Above-average  piant.  Prettiest  rural 
i  town  in  Calif.  Only  $12,600  down  in- 
j  dudes  building.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News- 

Joh  Pt/c.  Plant  For  Sale 

1  paper  Broker,  2234  B.  Romneya  Dr,, 

!  Anaheim,  Calif,  First  one  who  inspects 

1  wiii  buy. 

PRINTING  DEPT,  of  small  daily  in 
thriving  city  —  Chart  Area  7  —  long 
established.  Gross  about  $40,000,  well- 
e<|uipi>ed.  some  maniiower  if  wante<l. 
About  $20,000  cash  to  handle.  Financial 
references  with  imiuiry  to  Box  226, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 

i  LEASE  WITH  OPTIONS 

SOUTHERN  DAILY  with  subsidiary 
printing  business,  grossing  over  $300,- 
000  and  growing  fast.  Wiil  lease  with 
options  to  qualified  man.  Cash  nee<led 
only  for  supplies,  inventory  and  op¬ 
erating  capital.  Owner  nee<ls  long  va¬ 
cation  for  health.  Jay  Thornton,  Box 
431,  Haleyville,  Ala.  Phone  486-2427 
nights. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Kngineers 

SELECT  WEEKLIES  :  Arkansas  $65M  : 

1  Colorado  $70M;  Illinois  $25M;  Iowa 

I  $45M  &  $68M:  Kansas  $2hM  &  $40M  ; 

!  Mississippi  $1.35M;  Missouri  $65M ; 

1  Nebraska  $20M  &  $50M ;  Oklahoma 
'  $30M;  Oregon  $30M  ;  So.  Dakota  $20M; 

Texas  $20M  &  $100M  ;  Washington 

1  $35M :  Wyoming  $30M;  New  England 
$125M;  Midwest  $400M.  Krehbiel,  Box 
88,  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaiier  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 

Co.,  Inc. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 

AND  PROCESSING 

Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 

MIDWEST  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS  in 
$140, 0(M)  class.  Excellent  iiroiierty  in 
lovely  community.  Stable  circulation 
and  is  showing?  steady  i?ross  increase 
yearly.  Buyer  must  lie  financially  able. 
County  seat.  Apjiointments  available 
for  Saturdays  ami  Sundays.  Our  No. 
1708,  May  Brothers,  Bin^fhamton,  New 
York. 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
56-59  Fourth  Street 

Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6106 
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Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And  Save 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Composinf!  Rottm  j 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
LIQUIDATION 

(Location:  Denver,  Oilorado) 

MODEL  35.  No.  66.109 

RANGEHASTER,  with  2  wide  90. 

2  wide  72  cb.  tnaKS.  6  molds,  quad- 
der,  blower,  saw. 

MODEL  33.  No.  69.260 

RANGEMASTER,  with  4  wide  72  ch. 
mags.  6  molds,  quadder,  blower,  : 
saw.  i 

MODEL  31.  No.  67,931  I 

with  4  mags.  4  molds,  quadder,  ; 
blower,  saw, 

(2)  MODEL  8,  Nos.  63,770  &  63,771 
ea.  with  3  mags.  4  molds,  quadder, 
blower,  saw. 

MODEL  6.  No.  66.461 

with  ITS  keyboard  &  operating 
unit,  4  molds,  blower,  mat  dectector.  , 

(All  machines  with  electric  pot,  Mar- 

gach  feeder,  AC  motor.  Elxcellent  con¬ 
dition.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


MODEL  35  LINO,  Serial  66137.  Gaa 
I>ot.  Hydroquadder,  blower,  feeder,  3 
molds,  4  fonts  mats.  Magazines:  2  full 
90’s,  2  upper  72  splits,  3  lower  72 
splits.  Now  in  operation.  Price  $12,600 
takes  all.  Ensign  Publishing  Co., 
Fowler,  Calif. 


GOSS  MAT  ROLLERS 

Models  45-U  and  45-C 
Medium  and  heavy  duty 
Double  pagre  heavy  duty 
Also  31x25  direct  pressure  press 
Above  available 
for  immediate  delivery 
Can  be  inspected  under  i>ower 

Midwest  Matrix  &  Machinery  Mart 
633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  5,  III. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  times  @  55c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  @  70c:  2  &  80c; 
1  ®  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Service.  Do 
not  send  irreplaceable  clippinps,  etc.,  in 
response  to  Help  Wanted  ads  until  direct 
request  is  made  for  them.  EtP  cannot 
be  responsible  for  their  return. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  sending  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classified  Department. 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  $1.00  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1.15;  2  times  @  $1.30;  1 
time  @  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimum. 
Add  SOc  for  Box  Service. 

E&P  will  not  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

•  1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Tuesday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  per 
line.  No  abbreviations.  (Add  1  line  for 
box  information).  Box  holders'  identities 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  &  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLoza  2-7050 
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Composing  Room 

FX)R  SALE! — ^Two  modernized  Comet 
Linotypes  equippeil  with  four  molds, 
electric  hydraquadder,  mat  detector,  all 
TTS  features,  TOU  TTS  high  siieerl 
operating  unit,  everything  complete  for 
TTS  operation,  in  excellent  condition 
for  $10,000.00  each,  available  latter 
part  of  December  1962.  Deposit  will 
hold  equipment.  Contact  Eugene  Par¬ 
rish,  Purchasing  .Agent,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Florida)  'Times. 


L  &  B  HEAVY  DUTY 
NEWSPAPER  TURTLES 
are  in  use  all  over  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  "Ask  the  man 
who  uses  them.”  $84.50  to  $97.50. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
literature. 

L  &  B  SALES  COMPANY 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina 
World’s  Largest  Distributor  of 
Newspaper  Form  Trucks 
Telephone:  835-1513 


Perforator  Tape 

PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
S'  or  14'  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy. 

FURMAN  O.  RtTFF  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Ela. 

Plastic  Platemaking 

REDUCE  PLASTIC  ENGRAVING 
plate  costs.  Use  Cal-Plates  at  47c  in¬ 
stead  of  76c.  Send  for  your  free  sample. 

:  Calumet  Crafts,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  26E, 
i  Naperville,  Ill. 
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SCOTT  5  LTNIT  PRESS  22%' 
Reels,  Tensions 

HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS  22%' 

End  Roll  Feed,  AC  Drive 

GO.SS  OCTUPLE  With  COLOR 
Reels,  Tension,  AC  Drive 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  With  COLOR 
24  Pages,  Stereo,  AC  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
MUrray  Hill  5-4774 


8  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

I  Arch  Type  Units,  2  double  folders, 
j  22%'  cut-off,  2  reverse  cylinders,  3 
color  humps,  5  sets  of  angle  bars, 

I  2-100  H.P.  AC,  C-W  drives,  Cline 
reels,  Cline  tensions,  2  C-H  conveyors, 

I  trackage,  turntables  and  switches.  Lo- 
1  cated,  Pasadena,  California.  Available 
I  on  or  about  January  1,  1963.  Will  di- 
I  vide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

“Newspai)er  Press  Erectors” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


GOSS  24-48  page  23-9/16'  with  extra 
;  color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  % 
fold;  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive; 
Wood  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
stereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

GOSS,  28-page  Straightline  Rotary 
press  for  sale.  Standard  equipment 
with  22%  inch  cut-off.  Physical  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  equipment  is  good.  May 
:  lie  seen  in  operation  in  our  plant. 
I  Mr.  Asa,  Highland  Park  News-Herald 
&  Journal,  5722  North  Figueroa,  Los 
I  Angeles. 

8-RECTIFIERS  for  use  on  220  volts 
A  C  to  produce  230  volts  D  C  for  200 
or  250  HP.  George  C.  Oxford,  Box 
I  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 
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SWITCHING  TO 
WEB  OFFSET? 


Trade  In  your 
entire  present  plant 
(or  any  part  of  It) 


ON  THE  1962 

THATCHER 

PACER 


Featuring  ,  .  . 


•  The  completely  new  heavy  duty 
"jaw  t3q>e”  precision  folder  that 
out-performs  them  all  1 1 

•  The  amazing  new  "dial  set”  syn¬ 
chronization  (first  in  the  field) 
that  eliminates  waste — simplifies 
color  printing — improves  register! 

•  Rugged  construction — Walk  -  thru 
units— Dynamic  "Adjusto-speed” 
drive  —  Fully  automatic  tensions 
—  Simple  mechanical  controls. 


INLAND  SALES 
AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City  8,  Missouri 
HA  1-5365 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STA'HONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS,  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CB  6-3841 


MODEL  B  DUPLEX  PRESS  for  sale. 
Push  button,  variable  speed  drive, 
rollers,  chases  (16  9  col  llem  or  8 
col  12em),  Excellent  printer  of  prize¬ 
winning  newspaper.  Must  move  in  late 
Augrust.  Very  reasonable;  as  is,  where 
is  I  Easy  removal.  The  WEST  BEND 
NEWS,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin. 

USED  WEB  OFFSET.  This  16-page 
Thatcher  has  been  a  money-maker. 
Now  we  have  outgrown  it  in  less  than 
two  years.  Installed  Nov.  1960.  Grow¬ 
ing  volume  demands  move  to  larger 
equipment.  W.  V.  McKinney,  Tualatin- 
Yamhill  Press,  Hillsboro,  Oregon. 


MIEHLE  #1  FLAT  BED  PRESS.  Ex¬ 
cellent  newspaper  press.  Sheet  size  35 
X  45;  Mentges  folder,  same  size.  $1,000 
takes  lioth.  California  Voice,  814  27th 
St.,  Oakland  7,  California.  Phone: 
GLencourt  1-6921. 

EDITOR  ac  PU 
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WEB  OFFSET 

UPECO  is  an  authorized  Thatcher 
Pacer  dealer  for  Maine,  Vermont.  New 
Hampshire.  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Delaware  &  Pennsylvania. 
Consult  us  about  newspaper  Offset 
Presses. 

1  Unit  22%"  X  36  Webendorfer  news- 
pai>er  press  with  all  plate-making 
equipment. 

4-unit  Poly  17  x  22  with  Sheeter  & 
Folder. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  FOR  SALE 
24  Pg. — 2  to  1  Standard  Tubular 
16/32  R.  Hoe  double  width  22%'  unit 
tyiie 

4  Unit  Z  Type  R.  Hoc  22%' 

6  Unit  Arch  Tyi^e  Goss  22%' 

6  Unit  Vertical  R.  Hoe  22%' 

Model  A  Duplex  8-pages 
Mo<1el  E  Duplex  8-pages 
Mo<lel  AB  Duplex  8-pages 

Delivered,  installed,  guaranteed  I 
STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
We  carry  autoplates,  plate  finishers, 
mat  rollers,  melting  pots,  scorchers, 
full-page  flat  casters,  full-page  back 
shavers  &  all  auxiliary  equipment  for 
the  stereotype  room. 

"UPECO” — Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
201-Geneva  8-3744-47-49 


DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
(available  Immediately) 

24-pg.  Press  (Massachusetts) 

16-pg.  Press  (New  Jersey) 

S-pg.  top  deck,  long  frames 
4-pg.  top  deck,  short  frames 
(Vacuum-back  Stereo,  Equip.) 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


FOR  SALE.  Four-position  roll  stand 
for  any  single  width  press.  Right  or 
left  hand  manual  tension  and  margin 
controls.  Electric  hoist.  Forty  inch 
rolls.  Seven  shafts.  Top  condition. 
Available  about  Dec.  1.  Redwood  City 
Tribune,  Redwoo<i  City,  California. 


MODEL  AB-578  DUPLEX  available 
in  one  month.  8-page.  8-col.  12  ems 
or  9-col.  11  ems.  Full  21'  columns. 
Good  condition — now  printing  daily. 
Has  been  maintaine<l  on  Goss  service 
contract.  Frederick  Leader,  Frederick. 
Okla. 


Stereotype 


Sta-Hi  Master  Former  A  C 
Sta-HI  Enclosed  Router  22%" 

Pony  Autoplate  23-9/16"  Vacuum 
Hoe  Enclosed  Router  22%' 

Goss  Enclosed  Router  23-9/16' 

Goss  0|>en  Router  22% " 

Hoe  Late  Mcslel  Heavy  Duty  Shaver 
Hess  &  Barker  Rotary  Shaver 
Goss  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller  45-C 
A  C  Motor  Drives  30  to  200  H  P 
G.  C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho 

ff’anted  to  Ruy 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRBSENTA'nVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


WANTED : 

Used  LUDLOW  and/or  use<l  ELROD 
Box  218.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


6-  OR  8-UNIT  PRESS,  2  Folders, 
Color  Facilities.  Reels,  Tensions  & 
Pasters.  Delivery  about  12  montl:s. 
John  Griffiths  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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if  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


UNIVERSITY  J-SCHOOL  in  Southeast 
needs  teacher  of  advertising  and 
graphic  arts.  Master’s  degree.  Box  190, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Administrative 

EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS  MANAGER. 
25>35  years  old,  with  some  newspaper 
experience.  Will  be  expected  to  sui>er- 
vise  iiersonnel  oflice  and  payroll  offire. 
Also  be  responsible  for  administration 
of  company  benefits,  insurance,  medical, 
workman’s  compensation,  safety,  etc. 
and  assist  in  labor  negotiations.  Chart 
Area  9.  Box  248,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Circulation 

CTRCUlJkTION  MANAGER  for  fast¬ 
growing  Southwest  Ohio  suburban 
weekly.  Must  be  aggressive  and  able 
to  produce  results.  Excellent  opportu¬ 
nity  for  right  man.  Salary  open.  Good 
employee  benefit  program.  Box  162, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PROMOTION-MINDED  Circulation  Dis¬ 
trict  Supervisor  for  challenging  ixisi- 
tion  on  morning  daily  in  highly  com¬ 
petitive  Eastern  area.  Excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity.  Full  details 
first  letter,  please.  Box  234,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Immedi¬ 
ate  opening  for  experience<l,  aggressive 
sales-minded  manager  capalile  of  top- 
quality  work.  This  is  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  leading  14,000  circulation 
6-day  Daily;  congenial  staff,  finest 
working  conditions,  pension  plan,  life 
and  hospitalization  insurance,  good 
family  community.  Give  complete  ex¬ 
perience,  personal  data,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  references  in  first  letter  to  Paul 
G.  Daubel,  Fremont  News-Messenger, 
Fremont.  Ohio. 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  for  just 
under  60,000  newspaper  in  suburban 
Chart  Area  2.  Goo<I  salary  plus  bonus. 
A  chance  to  move  up  to  the  man  who 
can  sell.  Box  206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALERT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  to 
rejuvenate  small  Ohio  daily  rlassifie<l 
section.  Linage  now  low,  offers  ex¬ 
cellent  building  opportunity.  Not  an 
’’over-the-counter”  area,  requires  hard¬ 
working  salesman.  Position  now 
vacant.  Send  all  details  including 
availability,  references,  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  242,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Medium  6- 
day  p.m.  daily  seeking  man  who  proI>- 
ably  is  assistant  classified  manager 
ar.ii  wants  to  move  up  Must  have  ideas, 
ex[>erience  and  a  desire  to  grow  with 
us.  Good  salary,  good  future.  Mail 
references  and  resume  to  L.  W.  Stauf¬ 
fer,  Publisher.  Niles  Daily  Times, 
Niles.  Ohio.  All  replies  held  in  confi¬ 
dence. 

OUTSTANDING  WEEKLY  (36,000  cir¬ 
culation)  in  suburban  New  York  City 
area  ne^s  a  seasoned  Classified  Adv. 
Mgr.  whose  record  proves  he  can  build 
volume.  Write  in  complete  detail  to 
Box  262,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WOMAN  OR  MAN — If  you  can  sell 
classified,  this  is  chance  to  manage 
dept,  in  60  days.  Fertile  field  in  long- 
established  5-day  county  seat  daily 
(only  one  in  county).  Paul  Snider, 
Tribune,  Madera,  Calif, 

TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINO’TYPB  SCHOOL 

LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotyjie,  Intertyiie  Instruction 

Free  Information 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  7,000 
circulation,  expanding  Texas  daily. 
Must  have  executive  and  management 
ability,  willingness  to  participate  in 
community  affairs  and  build  linage  in 
fast-growing  market.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  on  way  up. 
Interview  necessary.  Write  fully,  en¬ 
close  snapshot.  Box  207,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
or  saleswoman.  Good  salary  and  bonus 
plan.  Send  resume,  layout  samples  to; 
Advertising  Director,  Fairbanks  Daily 
News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 

LEADING  WISCONSIN  WEEKLY 
nee<Is  ad  manager  at  once.  City  5626, 
gooil  stores.  Salary  and  commission. 
Need  references.  I'ull  details  in  first 
letter.  Times-Press,  Hartford,  Wis. 

Man  Who  Can  SELL!  1 
Here  is  an  opiiortunity  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive  retail  staff  man,  promotionally- 
orientateil  but  sound  in  newspaper 
sales  techniques,  to  earn  top  money 
and  advancement.  Excellent  scale  -f- 
bonus  and  commission.  37(4  hours  and 
overtime.  All  fringe  lienefits.  60,000 
Daily  and  Sunday.  Write  with  full 
resume.  D.  P.  Bliven,  Union  Lender, 
Manchester,  N.  H. 

AD  DIRECTOR  for  growing  suburlian 
weekly  with  10,000  net  i>aid  ABC  al¬ 
ready  umler  our  lielt  and  lots  more 
coming.  Nee<l  mature,  skilleil  ad  man 
with  layout  and  hard-selling  exiierience 
to  direct  S-memlier  department  with 
imagination.  Must  lie  solier,  reliable 
and  not  marrieil  to  40-hour  week. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability  and 
exiierience  level— up  to  $200  weekly  for 
right  man.  We  are  assurol  of  growth 
but  want  it  to  come  faster.  Paiier 
indeiiendent  and  solvent,  well-estali- 
lished.  Management  knowledgeable, 
sympathetic  but  we  will  expert  results. 
Location  is  populous  Chart  Aren  2  in 
county  seat  near  big  city;  competition 
limiterl;  plenty  of  advertisers  available. 
Some  disiilay,  classified  and  national 
exiierience  a  must.  Write  Box  238, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTLSING  MANAGER  for  small 
daily  in  California.  Job  offers  excel¬ 
lent  opiKirtunity.  Send  detaileil  exiieri¬ 
ence  and  personal  data  resume  to: 
Jim  Monk,  Desert  Dispatch,  Barstow, 
Calif. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  large 
weekly  newspaiier.  Chart  Area  2.  Mimi- 
mum  3  years’  exiierience.  No  lieginners 
considered.  Salary,  lionus,  paid  vaca¬ 
tion,  top  working  conditions.  Car,  gmxl 
running  condition  a  necessity.  Fine, 
growing  community.  Good  opening  for 
alert,  aggressive  young  man,  marrieil 
or  single,  with  no  domestic  problems. 
References.  Please  state  all  in  first 
letter.  Box  225,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

ARE  YOU  ON  DISPLAY  STAI'F  of 
small  or  meilium  daily  and  deserve 
promotion  ?  Can  you  make  attractive 
grocery,  style,  bank,  general  layouts? 
Can  you  service  accounts  and  keep 
them  happy,  plus  developing  and  di¬ 
recting  development  of  new  accounts? 
No.  1  siKit  oiien  Aug.  20  on  three-man 
advertising  staff  of  Clinton  (Okla.) 
Daily  News  (reiieateil  state  prize¬ 
winner).  Salary  commensurate  with 
ability,  plus  commission.  Proven  |ier- 
former  gets  opiiortunity  to  buy  profit¬ 
able  stock  in  company.  Go<m1  town 
10.000.  big  trade  area,  good  schools, 
churches,  recreation  facilities,  friendly 
Iieople.  Apply  in  writing,  giving  ex¬ 
iierience,  qualifications  or  call  (not 
collect)  Charles  Engleman,  708  Frisco, 
Clinton,  Okla.— FA  3-3333. 

NATIONAL  ADVTG.  SALE.SMAN 
Unusual  opportunity  for  young  college 
graduate  to  join  Chicago  advertising 
staff  of  important  newspaper  group. 
Experience  not  necessary,  will  train. 
Good  starting  salary.  Excellent  em¬ 
ployee  benefits.  Write  fully.  Box  220, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising  I 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN:  for  8600 
circulation  daily  in  College  town.  Goo<l 
salary  and  bonus  plan.  Excellent  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Must  be  experienced. 
Contact  Jim  Findley,  The  Mercury, 
Manhattan,  Kansas. 

ARE  YOU  THE  RIGHT  AD  MAN¬ 
AGER  to  lead  young  idea  men  toward 
a  different  concept  for  a  new  news¬ 
paiier  in  a  growing  suburban  area  in 
Chart  Area  10?  'Tell  us  why,  with 
resume,  requirements.  Box  235,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 

$100  PER  WEEK 
PLUS  COMMISSION 
for  hard-working  advertising  salesman 
with  minimum  one-year  experience  on 
daily  or  weekly.  Write  Box  230,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

’TALK  ABOUT  OPPORTUNITY  1  We’re 
looking  for  a  man  of  proven  sales, 
copy,  layout  exiierience  who  is  stymied 
where  he  is  and  wants  to  give  his 
ability  the  chance  it  deserves  in  a  situ¬ 
ation  of  unlimited  potential.  Ours  is 
retail  staff  heade<l  by  New  York- 
e.xperienceil  director  on  highly  respected 
paiier  in  delightful  waterfront  com¬ 
munity  within  40  miles  of  New  York. 
Sales  tools  inciwle  unparalleleil  reputa¬ 
tion.  above-10,000  circulation  (ABC),  a 
market  reiiort  of  enviable  proportions 
and  an  estimate*!  community  growth  of 
unusual  jlimcnsion.  Usual  fringe  Iiene- 
fits,  but  our  man  will  lie  more  inter- 
este<l  in  opportunity  to  expand  his 
security  in  direct  proportion  to  the  re¬ 
sults  his  ability  and  exiierience  pro<luce. 
Send  complete  resume  and  picture  to 
Box  245,  Eilitor  &  Publisher.  j 


EXECUTIVE  DESKMAN— Must  know 
telegraph  and  make-up.  Should  be  able 
to  run  city  rtxim.  Fast-growing  sub¬ 
urban  daily  in  finest  metro  area  in 
Southeast.  Circulation  16,000.  Marietta 
Daily  Journal,  Marietta,  Ga. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER,  young, 
preferably  with  some  experience,  for 
8,000  circulation  daily  in  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Ohio.  Box  170,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

MAN  OR  WOMAN  to  head  wide¬ 
awake  area  desk  for  Lake  Erie  resort 
city  daily.  Must  handle  exceptionally 
heavy  load  of  copy  with  skill  and  im¬ 
agination,  lay  out  several  pages  daily, 
dig  for  exclusives  and  head  a  staff  con¬ 
sisting  of  one  assistant,  three  bureaus, 
26  stringers.  Send  extensive  samples  of 
writing,  layout,  to  William  N.  Roes- 
gen,  ME,  ^ndusky,  Ohio,  REGISTER. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR.  Chart  Area  8 
daily  with  26,000  circulation  has  imm^ 
diate  opening  for  capable  and  experi¬ 
enced  woman  who  can  take  charge  of 
department  with  two  assistants.  Five- 
day,  40-hr.  week.  All  details  furnished 
on  first  contact.  Box  186,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

MEDIUM  DAILY  seeks  beginner  sports 
writer  with  J-Degree  or  some  experi¬ 
ence.  (jkxid  starting  salary.  Write:  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Editor,  News-Tribune,  Galves¬ 
ton.  Texas. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  10,500  daily:  recent 
graduate  or  limite*!  exiierience:  top 
salary,  benefits.  goo<l  experience  op¬ 
portunity:  midwesterner  preferred.  Box 
178,  Mitor  £  Publisher. 

ABLE  REPORTERS,  desk  man  of  city 
editor  caliber,  for  new  6-day  offset 
morning  *laily  exiiecting  to  liegin  pro¬ 
duction  early  Septemlier.  Write  fully, 
including  references.  E.  J.  Byrne,  Ho¬ 
tel  Jamestown.  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

A(5GRESS1VE  ’’LOCAL  NEWS”  A.M. 
paper  needs  that  copy  desk  man  ready 
to  assume  responsibility — manage  peo¬ 
ple — produce  ”in  tlepth”  news.  Empha¬ 
sis  on  imagination,  initiative  ami 
drive.  Chart  Area  6.  Box  208,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  with  weekly 
or  small  daily  exiierience  for  13,500 
PM  daily.  Must  be  draft  exempt,  look¬ 
ing  for  permanent  job.  Goo<l  future 
for  right  man.  Contact  Vincent  Van 
Cleve,  Managing  E<litor,  The  Sentinel, 
Centralia,  III. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  reporter 
in  town  82-miles  from  N.Y.  Phone: 
H.  G.  Berwick,  Monticello,  N.  Y.,  610 
or  869. 

YOUNG  MAN  for  iiosition  on  three- 
man  sports  staff.  Prefer  J-Graduate 
now  working  on  smaller  Michigan 
daily.  Excellent  working  conditifjns. 
benefits.  The  News,  Ann  Arlior,  Mich. 


SPEECH  WRITER 

Large,  well-established  profes¬ 
sional  association  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Chicago  seeking  ex¬ 
perienced  speech  writer.  News¬ 
paper  editorial  or  political  writ¬ 
ing  background  also  acceptable. 
Some  travel.  Please  send  resume 
stating  salary  desired.  All  held 
i  confidential.  Box  211,  Editor  & 
Publisher 


EDITOR  AND  PVBLISHER^S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 
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HELP  V)  ANTED 

HEIJ*  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

-  1 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

copy  REIADER — Immediate  opening  | 
for  experienced,  fast,  imaginative  man  ! 
on  rim  of  capital  city  afternoon  daily.  | 
Stimulating  job  and  excellent  area  in  ' 
which  to  live.  Send  complete  resume 
to  Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  Managing 
Elditor,  The  Knickerbocker  News,  Al¬ 
bany  1,  N.  Y. 


OOPYREADERS  —  Immediate  openings 
for  experienced,  accurate  copy  desk 
men.  Daily  and  Sunday  New  York  area 
Metroi>olitan  newspaper.  Send  resume 
to  Box  222,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-DESKMAN  with  solid  ex¬ 
perience.  Crisp  editing,  lively  heads, 
imaginative  layout  and  good  photo 
sense  are  essential.  Top  pay  for  top 
talent.  Test  require<l  before  inteiwiew. 
National  Enquirer,  N.Y.C.  Phone:  MU 
8-1123,  Ext.  13.  10  A.M.  to  4  P.M. 
for  appointment. 


EDITOR.  MANAGING:  natl  business 
publ.  N.Y.C.  area ;  good  sal  &  future. 
Detailed  resume,  please.  Box  EP  186. 
125  W.  41  St.  NY  36. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTED 
needed  at  once  for  .i-day  P.M.  pai>er  i 
in  Northwestern  Penna.  Would  prefer  i 
experienced  man.  but  will  consider  ! 
J-&hool  or  English  grad.  Write:  James 
3.  Fox,  Editor,  Warren  (Pa.)  Times-  I 
Mirror.  ' 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
REPORTER 

For  18,000  circulation,  aggressive, 
evening  Ohio  newspaper.  Some  camera 
work.  Good  future  available  in  progres¬ 
sive  city  of  30,000.  Good  sjiot  for  man  i 
on  weekly  or  smaller  daily  to  move  i 
up.  Pension  and  other  benefits.  Send  I 
resume  of  training,  schooling,  and 
references.  W'rite  Box  244,  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  aggressive  afternoon  daily  of  14.000. 
Fine  opixirtunity  with  many  benefits. 
Reply  fully  Box  71.  Merced,  California. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi¬ 
enced  courthouse-city  beat  reporter  for 
Pekin  Daily  Times.  Pekin,  Ill.  Write 
I  full  background  to  Nathan  Uditsky, 
i  Managing  Eklitor. 


!  NATIONAL  FARM  MAGAZINE  seek¬ 
ing  an  editor-writer.  Must  have  a  farm 
background,  preferably  with  a  siiec- 
ialization  in  farm  management,  animal 
husbandry  or  the  like,  and  above  all 
proved  writing  ability.  Send  resume 
Box  215,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEED  YOUNG  NEWSMAN  who's 
willing  to  gamble  as  a  reporter-copy- 
reader-rewrite  man  on  a  new  news¬ 
paper  with  a  different  approach.  Sub¬ 
urban  area.  Chart  Area  10.  Resume. 
Box  260,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


CUSSIFIED  AD  ORDER  FORM 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

■y 

Intart  my  elauifiad  ad  for 

Claulflcatlon 

COPY! _ 


Intarflont 


D  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 
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"Situations  Wanted"  and  "Newspapers  For  Sale"  payable  with  order 
(See  classified  rate  structure) 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  wire,  local  copy 
reading,  head  writing,  front-page  lay¬ 
out.  Requires  active,  accurate  and  re¬ 
liable  man  with  reporting  experience. 
This  is  a  resimnsible  imsition  for  quali¬ 
fied  newspai>erman  on  growing  Ohio 
afternoon  daily.  Nee<l  resume,  photo 
references.  Box  255,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  REPORTER  for  Chart  Area  2 
medium-size<l  afternoon  daily.  Five- 
clay  work  week,  usual  fringe  benefits. 
State  education,  experience,  salary 
bracket,  when  available,  in  letter  to 
Box  262,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Recent  grad  or  on 
job  training.  Time,  sjiace  to  develop 
own  ideas.  Outstanding  sports  com¬ 
munity  and  area.  Permanent.  Fringe 
benefits.  .5-day  p.m.  Paul  Snider,  Trib¬ 
une,  Madera,  Calif. 


SPORTS-CITY  EDITOR  with  good  edu¬ 
cational  and  reimrting  background  for 
small  Ohio  daily  in  active  area.  Good 
opimrtunity  for  qualified  young  man. 
Send  resume,  arrange  interview  and 
provide  references.  Editor,  Inquirer, 
Gallon,  Ohio, 


TWO  REPORTERS,  some  exi>erience, 
fast-growing  30,000  afternoon  daily. 
Interesting  waterfront  area.  New  Eng¬ 
landers  preferred.  Resume  to:  Man¬ 
ning  Editor,  The  Day,  New  London, 
<5onn. 


VERSATILE  NEWSMAN  (local  siK>rts. 
general  news)  to  grow  with  small 
progressive  daily  in  Southwest  Michi¬ 
gan.  Must  be  alert  fast  learner,  ac¬ 
curate  and  thorough.  Salary  based  on 
ex|)erience.  Give  background,  areas  of 
interest,  salary  needs  and  i>ersonal  in¬ 
formation  in  first  letter  including 
samples  of  fortes  to:  D.  V.  Schocn- 
wether.  Daily  Tribune,  South  Haven, 
Mich. 


WANTED : 

Bright,  capable  reporter-feature  writer 
for  lively  weekly.  Cultivate  community 
close  to  Boston.  Car  necessary.  Write 
to  Bill  Miller,  Amesbury  News,  Ames- 
bury.  Mass. 


WE  WANT  A  REPORTER  who  can  re¬ 
port  ;  for  him  we  have  a  good  opimr- 
tunity  on  a  growing  20,000  circulation 
New  England  P.M.  daily.  State  salary 
expectations.  Write  Box  26.3,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Salesmen 

GROWING  OFFSET  WEEKLY,  with 
daily  possibilities,  desires  live-wire 
salesman.  Starting  pay  $100.00  weekly. 
Send  references  and  full  background 
with  letter  to:  Editor,  Iteanoke  Star, 
P,  O.  Box  1050,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 


NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION  sup¬ 
plies  for  national  or  territorial  cover¬ 
age,  Repeat  exclusive  line.  Commission 
-i-  for  career  representatives.  Arco 
Circulation  Supply  Co.,  245  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York-16,  N,  Y. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  20,000  daily  in  ex¬ 
cellent  hunting  and  fishing  country. 
Mild  year-around  climate — good  family 
community.  Times-News,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho. 


YOUNG  REPORTER  for  22,000  Great 
Lakes  resort  daily.  Varie<l  assignments, 
bright  features.  Must  he  fast,  compe¬ 
tent,  willing  to  dig.  Should  know 
camera,  or  learn.  Send  writing  samples 
W.  N.  Roesgen,  ME.  Sandusky,  Ohio 
Register. 

Free  Lance 

NEW  YORK  CTTY  PUBLLSHER  wants 
new  magazine  format  in  beauty  fashion 
field.  From  professionals  only  —  free 
lance.  Participating  interest  will  be 
given.  General  rele.nse  must  be  include<l 
or  material  returne<l.  Box  240,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


Mechanical 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  capable  man 
to  move  up  to  growing  Eastern  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper.  Replies  will  be  held 
in  strict  confidence.  Box  160,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRODUfrriON  DEPT.  ASSISTANT. 
Knowledge  Composing  Room,  Stereo¬ 
type.  Pressroom.  Metropolitan  daily 
Chart  Area  12.  ^nd  complete  resume, 
salary  requirement.  Box  168,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNITIES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newapai)er.;  Our  members  need 
well-qualified  rei>ori7ra,  etiitors,  adver¬ 
tising  and  circulation  men  and  bark 
shop  personnel.  Write  PNPA,  2717  N. 
Front  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


Promotion 

IMMEDIATE  PERMANENT  POSI¬ 
TION  for  promotion  man  on  Alaska's 
farthest  North  daily,  10,000  circulation. 
Must  be  sober,  a  good  special  edition 
salesman,  exceptional  on  ideas,  layout 
and  copy.  Elxcellent  working  condi¬ 
tions,  modem  plant.  Good  salary  and 
commission.  Send  resume,  layout  and 
copy  samples — not  tear  sheets — with 
first  letter  to:  Advertising  Director, 
Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner, 

Salesmen 


FEATURE 

SALESMAN 

We  want  one  more  experienced  news- 
paj^erman  to  contact  imi>ortant  editors 
of  leatlinK  daily  newspapers  in  U.S.  sell- 
inf?  top  rankinK  features.  Exceptional 
opportunity  for  one  who  knows  fea¬ 
tures  and  their  value.  Car  and  travel 
necessary.  Office  in  NYC,  Applications 
confidential.  Give  exi>erience  an<l  start¬ 
ing  salary  in  first  letter.  Box  250,  £<li' 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  &  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  REPRESENTATIVE 

A  Newsprint  Mill  located  in  Eastern  Canada  requires  a  man  with  sound 
experience  and  ability  in  sales  to  service  customers  principally  located  in 
North  Eastern  United  States. 


REPUIREMENTS:  A  broad  knowledge  of  operation  and  adjustment  of  high 
speed  multi-unit  newsprint  presses  and  Press  Room  Organization. 

An  analytical  or  statistical  approach  to  evaluate  data  regarding  press 
performance. 

A  knowledge  of  newsprint  paper  processes  and  grades  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous.  Travel  as  required.  Work  out  of  New  York  City.  Age — 30  to  40 
years. 


DUTIES:  Assist  publishers  In  the  use  of  newsprint  to  obtain  best  results. 
Advise  Mill  management  of  customer's  technical  problems. 

Correlate  results  ot  press  runs  with  physical  tests  on  paper  samples. 


ADDRESS:  Please  write  to  Director  of  Personnel,  P.  O.  Box  569,  Montreal, 
Quebec,  stating  experience  and  qualifications.  Replies  will  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  treated  in  strict  confidence. 
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Advertising 

Circulation 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 

Publicity 

Management 


li 


Artists-Cartoonists 


ARTIST — 16  year«’  experience  all  de¬ 
partments —  editorial — art.  Available! 
Box  179,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

ARTIST — 12  years’  layout,  copy.  Pro¬ 
motion,  shopping  centers — ali  tyi>ea  ac¬ 
counts,  Age  38,  divorce<l,  2  years  col¬ 
lege.  Box  234,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CARTOONIST 
Award-winning  cartoonist  of  many 
years’  experience  desires  a  position  by 
the  first  of  the  year  on  a  metroimlitan 
daily— large  enough  to  express  its  own 
opinion  on  national  affairs  worthy  of 
reprinting.  Examples  on  request.  Box 
2.38,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

NOW  EMPLOYED — Desire  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  or  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
agership  and/or  display  salesman’s 
imsition.  Sixteen  years’  experience.  Out¬ 
standing  sales  record.  Age  41,  married. 
References.  Prefer  Western  states.  Box 
217,  Elitor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^' 

National  clearing  house  for  competent  . 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge  j 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire  , 
HEADLINE  PE31S0NNEL  (Agency)  ' 
66  W.  46  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728  ' 


Circulation 

aRClTLATTON  MANAGER_26  years’ 
experience  all  phases.  Desires  to  relo¬ 
cate  with  small  paper  in  Chart  Area 
6  or  4.  Available  at  oncel  Write  Box 
167,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASS’T.  aRCULATION  MANAGER  of 
two  large  metropolitan  newspai>ers  with 
15  years’  exjterience  desires  job  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  Have  proven  ability 
in  circulation-promotion,  mailroom  and 
transimrtation.  To|)  references  can  be 
furnished.  Age  39,  married,  family. 
Box  224,  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 


MR.  PUBLISHER:  If  you’re  looking 
for  revenue  increase— increase<l  circula¬ 
tion  -|-  complete  knowle<lge  and  18 
years’  experience— for  a  sound  depart¬ 
ment  oiieration — then  look  no  further 
but  drop  me  a  line.  Box  231,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  39,  family 
—  and  ready  to  move.  Fifteen  years’ 
top  exi>erience,  competitive  and  com¬ 
bination.  Consider  classifie<l,  retail, 
management,  staff.  Cost  you  nothing 
for  my  resume  I  Box  223,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Correspondents 

BI-LINGUAL  accredited  correspondent 
and  feature  writer  will  represent  you 
in  Japan.  Features  and  photos  on  any 
subject.  Box  191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN — Competent,  mature,  wide¬ 
ly  experienced  newsman  wants  to  join  j 
progressive  growing  daily  in  Chart 
Areas  2,  6,  7,  8,  10.  University  Grad.  | 
family,  top  references.  Box  133,  Editor  { 
&  Publisher. 


RECENT  MARQUETTE  UNIVERSITY  I 
WOMAN  JOURNALISM  GRADUATE 
available  immediately.  Desires  work  as  j 
reporter  and/or  feature  writer  within  | 
the  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  etc., 
Calif,  area.  Single.  Write:  I.  Douglas, 
816  No.  18th  St.,  Milwaukee  3,  Wis.  j 

WOMAN,  EXPERIENCED,  wanU  to  i 
change  to  job  on  industrial  or  com¬ 
pany  paper.  Southwest  preferred.  Box  i 
126,  ^itor  &  Publisher,  | 


EDITOR-PR-WRITER  (New  York)  i 
Seeks  i)ermanent  or  recurrent  freelance  i 
work.  26  years’  experience:  magazines,  i 
newspapers,  house  organs,  reports,  di¬ 
rectories,  hooks,  pamphlets.  Box  161,  1 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ! 


NEWS  EDITOR.  30M  daily,  stymied. 
Desires  comparable  spot  medium-small 
daily.  17  years’  news  experience.  Pro¬ 
motions  show  ability.  41.  Family.  J- 
degree.  Midwest  or  West.  Box  171,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  WEEKLY  EDITOR,  j 
Former  daily  reporter  and  photogra-  | 
pher.  Wants  back  on  daily.  Box  194,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


COPY  EDITING,  writing,  rewriting.  I 
Age  44,  eight  years’  experience.  B.A. 
English,  honors.  Knowledge  French. 
N.  Y.  area.  Box  196,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


GENEVA,  SWITZERLAND  —  experi¬ 
enced  journalist,  M.A.,  will  cover  any 
field— politics,  trade,  travel,  and  “in- 
depth"  features.  Leaving  U.  S.  Sep¬ 
tember.  Box  134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTO  JOURNALIST,  Leica  equipped. 
B.A.  in  Political  Science,  varie<l  fea¬ 
ture  exi)erience.  seeks  assignments  in 
Chicago  area.  Box  232,  Eclitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Dispatch 

LEADMAN  and  senior  order  processing 
an(l  file  clerk,  formally  with  two  metro- 
imlitan  West  Coast  newspapers  having 
over  ,5  years’  public  contact  and  capably 
hiimlling  the  cuts-mats  department. 
n  ishes  lucrative  employment,  prefer¬ 
ably  South.  I  am  aclaptable,  with  initia¬ 
tive  and  drive:  single,  and  38  years. 
B"x  111,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 


MAN,  36,  with  five  years’  experience 
as  reporter-photographer,  now  seeks  I 
opportunity  on  house  organ  in  Chart  j 
Area  10.  Box  198,  Editor  &  Publisher.  , 


MANAGING  EDITOR— 17  years’  as  re-  | 
porter,  copydesk,  telegraph,  makeup, 
slot,  news  editor,  Sunday,  editorials.  | 
Now  on  400,000  A.M.  College  gradu-  i 
ate.  39,  Box  199,  Editor  &  Publisher,  | 

NEVER  MISSED  A  DEADLINE  i 
PRIZE-WINNING  sports  writer  (capi¬ 
tal  city  daily)  with  three  years’  expe-  i 
rience  on  both  morning  and  afternoon 
papers  looks  for  change  of  scenery. 
Strong  on  feature  writing  and  page  i 
layouts.  Have  car,  will  travel.  Avail-  ' 
able  immediately.  Box  201,  Elditor  &  : 
Publisher.  I 

SPORTS  WRITER,  24,  married.  SDX.  I 
Three  years’  experience  on  Washington  | 
^D.C.)  P.M.  -j-  column  for  weekly. 
Can’t  stand  still.  Seeks  challenging  po-  ' 
sition.  Excellent  references.  Prefers 
West  Coast.  Box  203,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  I 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Exi)erienced  in  contacting  clients  and 
agencies.  Strong  sales,  editorial  back¬ 
ground.  Box  193,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  ...  OR 
ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
years’  newspaper  advertising — 
]  2  as  Ad  Manager.  Heavy  background 
ill  Local  Retail,  National.  Competent, 
aggressive,  dependable.  Missouri  Grad, 
a.jlwaukee  Sentinel  sold— must  relo- 
^’amily  man,  age  46.  Write  Box 
192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER,  B.A.  | 
Journalism — five  years’  news,  indus-  i 
trial  advertising,  creative  photography 
exiierience;  wants  general  assignment 
involving  depth  reporting  and  travel — 
anywhere — any  medium.  Box  204,  Edi-  1 
tor  &  Publisher.  I 


ARMY  PSYCHOLOGICAL  WARFARE  | 
veteran,  newsman  with  ideas,  varie<l  | 
exi>erience,  seeks  new  horizons  in  writ-  ! 
ing  fiebl.  1957  I  literal  arts  graduate.  ' 
still  young,  alert.  Box  253,  E<litor  &  ‘ 
Publisher.  ' 
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Editorial 

Editorial 

RETURNING  TO  ’THE  PRESS  —  Will 
my  10  years’  magazine  and  weekly 
reporting,  writing,  editing,  makeup, 
and  photo  experience  help  YOU? 
Dependents — 1  dog  (divorced)  ;  salary — 
existence  (still  learning);  age  43;  loca¬ 
tion  —  your  town.  Art  Cram,  423 
George  St.,  Excelsior,  Minn.  Phone 
GR  4-8781. 

TALEN’TED  WRITER.  28.  BJ,  loads  of 
writing-eiliting  exiierience.  Desire  mag¬ 
azine  or  newspaper  job  utilizing  talents 
as  writer-artist-cartoonist-photographer. 
My  samples  should  speak  louder  (and 
more  eloquently)  than  this  ad.  Box 
249,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CI'TY  EDITOR  of  major 
metro|K>litan  daily  seeks  job  as  editor 
or  M.E.  of  small  to  medium-size  news- 
patter  on  West  Coast  between  San 
Francisco  and  Seatttle.  35.  Experienced. 
Bo.\  243,  Etiitor  &  Publisher, 

Youthful  ghostwriter  (4 
years)  of  nationally-syndi¬ 
cated  5-a-week  Washington 
column  desires  opportunity 

BEXJINNER  Feature  Writer-Reixirter 
(lifcht  ex|)erience).  Seeks  similar  posi¬ 
tion  women's  or  relate<l  fields.  Op|)or- 
tunity  counts  over  salary.  N.Y.C.  Box 
261,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

of  own.  Conservative  Re¬ 
publican.  Clips  upon  re¬ 
quest.  Bo*  216,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPOR’TER.  25,  single. 
B.A.,  two  years’  graduate  study  with 

ophy.  Air  Force  reservist.  Box  256, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

PRESSMAN :  Duplex  Model  "E”  and 
"A”  flatbed ;  Oox JQ-Type.  Mature  man 
— wide  experience.  Location  immate¬ 
rial.  Box  161,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  POSITION  DESIRED  by  | 
colletce  Krad,  29.  female.  Copywriting  I 
ex|)erience  (Midwest);  editorial  (New  j 
York).  Winner  of  two  writinj?  contests  ! 

in  New  York.  Box  237,  E<litor  &  Pub-  ; 
lisher. 

BENNETT  GRADUATT:— %  gal.  hr. 
Chance  to  gain  speed  and  learn  trade 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— liberal,  clear, 
concise  writer.  Can  also  double  as  re¬ 
porter;  not  afraid  to  ask  question. 

of  greatest  importance.  Central  Indiana 
preferred.  Phone  UN  2-4347.  Ronald  F. 
Bates,  P.O.  Box  55,  Acton,  Indiana. 

“Why?"  Exi)erience  on  me<lium  dailies; 
will  move  up  or  down  as  the  shoe  and 
salary  fit.  Box  2.33,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

DEGREE  IN  INDUSTOIAL  ARTS. 

'  Eh>8ilon  Pi  Tau  fraternity.  Twelve 
'  years'  newspaper  and  job  printing ; 

ENGLISH  JOURNALIST  eight  years’ 
exiierience:  reporter-wife  five  years’  ex- 
I>erience ;  require  |)Ositions  East  Coast. 
Box  221,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

two  years  new  processes — Photon  and 
paste-ups.  Labor  negotiations.  Desire 
job  as  Mechanical  Superintendent  or 
:  Assistant  Business  Manager.  Prefer 
Western  college  town.  Box  206,  Editor 

EXPERIENCED  MANAGING  EDITOR, 

'  A  Publisher. 

60.  seeks  location  where  ability  anil 
steadiness  will  be  ailequately  rewarded. 
Box  219,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  TOREMAN  or 

1  Mechanical  Superintendent.  Sixteen 

1  years*  with  same  daily  new8pai>er,  7 

1  years  as  foreman.  Young,  excellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Affiliation  with  good  daily 
desired.  Box  246,  E^litor  &  Publisher, 

EXPERIENCED.  MATURE  MAN  of 
35.  Strong  in  sports  but  would  like 
change  to  city  editor,  wire  eilltor,  man¬ 
aging  eilitor.  J-School  graduate.  Sigma 
Delta  Chi.  Box  239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

FORMER  NEWSMAN- 
NOW  PARTNER  RETAIL  FIRM, 
misses  variety  and  challenge  of  news 
work.  Family  man,  31.  Solid  and  variecl 
background.  J-grad,  four  years’  ns  le- 

PHOTOGRAPHER  with  top  awards 
and  own  equipment  seeking  position  on 
newspaper  or  magazine  with  imagina¬ 
tion,  Box  166,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

porter,  sports  ^itor,  wire  e<litor :  six 
years'  business  management.  Active 
civic  affairs.  Proven  record  as  leader. 
Fast,  Rood  on  heads,  makeup.  Favor 
responsible  desk  position  small  to  me<li- 
um  daily.  West  or  Midwest,  but  con- 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER,  married, 
one  child,  desires  job  with  picture¬ 
conscious  50M  and  up  daily.  Six  years’ 
exi)erience  and  two  years’  college.  Box 
241,  E<litor  A  Publisher. 

siller  carefully  any  opiiortunity,  any 
place.  Anxious  to  have  references 
checkeil.  Box  229,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

Public  Relations 

EDUCATIONAL  PR.  Ten  years’  con¬ 
tact,  speaking,  news  releases.  Now 

1  with  agency  handling  Radio-’TV.  Pref- 
1  erably  Philadelphia  area.  Box  127, 

1  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

MAN.  29.  vet,  marrieil,  B.A.  Degree. 
Many  years  French  resident;  strong 
knowleilge  French,  foreign  affairs,  U.S. 
IKilitics,  Desires  newspaiier  job  any¬ 
where.  Gooil  writer.  Box  257,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

1  COLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  news 

I  buieau  |)Osition  sought  by  marrie<l  vet- 
1  eran,  31.  Now  municipal  re|g>rter  on 

1  Northeastern  daily.  Six  years’  vari«l 
!  newspaiter  experience.  B.S.  in  Public 

1  Relations.  Box  247,  E<litor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Newsman.  36.  seeks  re¬ 
porting,  rewrite  or  feature  job  with 
quality  daily.  Wire  service,  daily,  for¬ 
eign,  and  magazine  writing  back¬ 
ground.  Journalism  degree,  top  refer¬ 
ences,  available  now.  Box  236,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EMPLOYFJ)  LOS  ANGELES  resident 

1  desires  Public  Relations/Corporate  Com- 
1  munications  post.  BJ  degree  PLUS  6 

1  years’  metro  daily  PLUS  6  years’  cor- 
1  porate  communications  PLUS  8  years’ 

[  public  relations  experience.  Married, 

1  41.  top  references.  Box  259,  Editor  A 
i  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR— Family  man.  Two 
years'  colle^^e,  three  years'  ex|)erience. 
Weekly,  semi-weekly,  daily.  Wish  to  re¬ 
locate  in  Chart  Area  1  or  2.  Also  ex- 
I>erienced  in  Keneral  news  reportinK, 
desk  work.  Box  251,  Editor  &  Pul)- 
lisher. 

Special  Editions 

STRAIGHT  NEWS  REPORTING  or 
rewrite  J-f;rad  Stanford  Univ.  *62,  two 
years*  collej^e  daily.  Go  wherever  there’s 
chance  to  learn  and  advance.  Carole 
Crayne,  5673  Keith,  Oakland,  Calif. 

WANTED:  AD  MAN  to  join  me  In 

1  producing  special  editions.  ’Thelma 
Quaat,  309  West  Locust  Street,  Boon- 
j  ville,  Indiana. 

"WE  DONT  SCORCH  THE  EARTH’ 
References  A  Proven  Results. 
Robert  Peck  Carmean  A  Associates 
Daily  Globe,  Dodge  City,  Kansas. 

30-YEAR  OLD  MANAGING  EDITOR 
of  small  daily  wants  to  go  big-time. 
Box  1894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Cities  Threat 
In  Anti-Trust 

By  Ayn  Rand 

(Ayn  Rand  is  co-editor  of  Ob- 
jectivist  Netvslefter,  a  journal 
which  deals  with  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  her  philosophy,  Objec¬ 
tivism,  to  current  issues.  This 
article  which  appeared  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  July  29,  is 
reprinted  u-ith  permission  of 
Miss  Rand  and  the  Times.) 

“In  the  FCC  and  in  the  Anti¬ 
trust  Division  the  government 
possesses  the  legal  weapons  it 
needs  to  transform  this  country 
into  a  totalitarian  state — and  if 
the  ‘conservatives’  do  not  know 
it,  the  present  Administration 
seems  to  know  it.” 

When  I  wrote  this,  in  the 
first  number  of  The  Objectivist 
Newsletter,  in  January,  1961,  I 


to  Press 
Probe 

sues  as  the  “handling  of  news 
and  the  impact  of  syndicated 
columns  on  the  gathering  and 
presentation  of  local  news.” 

Mr.  Celler  will  also  investi¬ 
gate  the  fact  that  in  some  cities 
one  man  or  company  owns  both 
the  morning  and  evening  news¬ 
papers. 

“We  shall  endeavor  to  find 
out,”  he  stated,  “whether,  in 
those  cities,  the  news  is  slanted 
according  to  the  prejudice  or 
idiosyncrasies  of  those  common 
owners;  whether  the  editorial 
policy  is  consistently  politically 
slanted.”  (A  non-editorial  is¬ 
sue?  ) 

Does  this  mean  that  the  owner 
of  a  newspaper  has  no  right  to 


If  it  is  right  to  deprive  the 
small  towns  of  the  wider  choice 
and  lower  prices  offered  by  the 
big  chain  stores,  and  force  them 
to  support  the  “little  corner 
grocer” — then  it  is  right  to  de¬ 
prive  them  of  any  intellectual 
contact  with  the  nation,  of  any 
famous  voices,  of  any  tv  net¬ 
work  programs,  and  confine 
them  by  law  to  the  news  of 
local  Rummage  Sales  and  Ice 
Cream  Socials,  to  the  “assay¬ 
ing”  of  such  news  by  cracker- 
barrel  pundits,  and  to  the  poetry 
recitals  of  the  League  of  Mrs. 
Worthington’s  Daughters. 

A  Servile  Press 

Freedom  of  speech?  “Why,  we 
don’t  deprive  any  man  of  his 
freedom  of  speech,”  the  trust- 
busters  would  chorus,  “provided 
he  is  not  heard  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  his  township  or 
of  his  city  block.” 

No,  the  government  would  not 
establish  any  censorship;  it 
would  not  need  to.  The  threat 


Press  Plans 
For  Council 
Being  Made 

Dallas 

Msgr.  James  I.  Tucek  of  Dal¬ 
las,  head  of  the  Rome  bureau  of 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Conference  News  Service,  will 
bear  much  responsibility  in  in¬ 
terpreting  for  the  press  and  in 
making  arrangements  for  the 
great  ecumenical  council  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  beginning  in 
Rome  Oct.  11  (E&P,  Aug.  4, 
page  56). 

The  one-time  trombone  player 
for  a  swing  band  here  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  council’s  pi-eparatory 
secretariat  for  the  communica¬ 
tions  media.  The  Dallas  Times 
Herald  reported: 

Newsmen’s  Needs 


pointed  out  that  these  were  the 
two  crucially  dangerous  issues, 
which  advocates  of  freedom  had 
to  fight.  I  could  not  foresee 
how  swiftly  the  Administration 
would  proceed  on  that  course. 

On  July  15,  the  New  York 
Times  carried  a  story  announc¬ 
ing:  “An  Antitrust  panel  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  is 
preparing  a  broad  inquiry  on 
the  press  and  other  news  media.” 

To  understand  what  this 
means,  one  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  antitrust  laws  are  not 
laws  in  any  normal,  civilized 
sense  of  the  word.  They  are  an 
accumulation  of  non-objective, 
undefinable,  un  judicable  stat¬ 
utes,  so  contradictory  and  in¬ 
consistent  that  no  two  jurists 
can  agree  on  their  meaning,  and 
any  business  practice  can  be 
construed  as  illegal.  Thus  the 
government  has  the  power  to 
prosecute  and  to  convict  any 
business  concern  it  chooses. 

Consider  what  will  happen  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press  when 
that  sort  of  noose  tightens  about 
its  necks  and  its  typewriters. 

Representative  Emanuel  Cel¬ 
ler  is  in  charge  of  the  coming 
inquiry.  The  New  York  Times 
quotes  him  as  declaring:  “We 
are  very  much  aware  of  the 
First  Amendment.  We  are  also 
aware  that  the  courts  have  said 
you  can  distinguish  between  the 
business  practices  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  operations  of  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Sufficient  Coniplianre 

Apparently,  Mr.  Celler  re¬ 
garded  a  declaration  of  his 
“awareness”  as  sufficient  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Constitution — 
because  he  then  proceeded  to  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  inquiry  will  deal 
with  such  (non-editorial?)  is- 
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hold  “consistent”  political  con¬ 
victions  and  that  a  newspaper 
is  not  entitled  to  a  “consistent” 
editorial  policy?  If  the  owner  of 
one  newspaper  possesses  the 
right  of  free  speech,  does  he  lose 
it  if  he  acquires  two  newspa¬ 
pers?  Who  determines  w'hat  is 
“slanted”  and  which  political 
views  are  “prejudice  or  idosyn- 
crasies”?  The  government? 

‘Local  Talent’ 

The  only  mergers  Mr.  Celler 
cited  as  under  investigation  are 
recent  purchases  of  newspapers 
by  S.  1.  Newhouse  and  by  the 
Hearst  Publishing  Company. 
Both  these  newspaper  chains  are 
not  exactly  “liberal”  in  their 
political  views  nor  overly  friend¬ 
ly  to  the  administration. 

“Also,”  declared  Mr.  Celler, 
“we  are  interested  in  seeing 
whether  or  to  what  extent  the 
columnists  might  be  drying  up 
local  talent  in  assaying  the  news 
of  the  day.” 

Well,  it  is  incontestably  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  talents  of  the  local 
“High  School  Bugle”  could  not 
possibly  compete  with  nationally 
syndicated  columnists. 

Here  we  see  the  essence  of  the 
antitrust  doctrines — in  so  gro¬ 
tesque  a  form  that  no  satirist 
would  venture  to  offer  it  as  a 
caricature.  Yet  it  is  not  a  cari¬ 
cature,  it  is  the  naked,  brutal 
truth. 

If  it  is  right  to  sacrifice  ability 
to  incompetence,  or  success  to 
failure,  or  achievement  to  envy 
— if  it  is  right  to  break  up  giant 
industrial  concerns  because 
smaller  companies  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  them — then  it  is  right 
to  silence  every  man  who  has 
acquii'ed  a  national  audience  and 
clear  the  field  for  those  whose 
audience  will  never  grow  beyond 
the  corner  drugstore. 


of  antitrust  prosecutions  will  be 
sufficient.  We  have  seen  what 
it  did  to  the  steel  industry.  Rule 
by  hidden,  unprovable  intimida¬ 
tion  relies  on  the  victims’  “vol¬ 
untary”  self-enslavement.  The 
result  is  worse  than  a  censored 
press:  it  is  a  servile  press. 

Consider  the  significance  of 
a  curious  contradiction.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  government  hails 
the  launching  of  Telstar  as  a 
means  of  uniting  the  whole 
world  in  a  single  network  of 
global  communication.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  government  pro¬ 
poses  to  disintegrate  national 
communications  into  local  atoms, 
forbidding  any  private  individ¬ 
ual  to  acquire  the  means  of  ad¬ 
dressing  the  nation,  and  for¬ 
bidding  the  separate  atoms  to 
know  what  the  rest  of  the  na¬ 
tion  is  thinking. 

Do  you  grasp  the  possibili¬ 
ties? 

President  Kennedy  is  to 
broadcast  his  news  conferences 
via  Telstar.  Which  one  of  us  will 
obtain  equal  time  on  that  global 
medium?  And  if  we  do  not,  how 
will  we  make  ourselves  heard? 
It  is  not  by  means  of  the  “High 
School  Bugle”  that  one  can  pro¬ 
tect  one’s  rights  or  compete  with 
a  monopoly  of  that  kind. 

Gentlemen  of  the  press,  if  any, 
now  is  the  time  to  speak  up. 

• 

Tally  to  St.  Paul 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Clarence  D.  Tully  has  been 
appointed  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press.  He 
was  business  manager  of  the 
Duluth  News-Tribune  and  Her¬ 
ald  the  past  10  months,  and  pre¬ 
viously  was  assistant  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  and  classified 
manager. 


“Many  of  the  Dallas  priest’s 
concerns  for  the  historic  meet¬ 
ing  involve  the  secular  needs  of 
newsmen  and  church  protocol. 
The  press  corps  and  radio-tv 
crews  must  be  seated  to  the 
right,  left  and  back  of  Pope 
John. 

“Discussions  by  some  3,000 
bishops  and  abbots  pose  no  small 
problem.  These  must  be  re¬ 
corded.  This  will  lie  done  by  tape 
recorders  and  42  priests  and 
seminarians  trained  in  short¬ 
hand.  They  are  now  completing 
months  of  intensive  training  in 
Latin  diction  by  shorthand.  The 
priests  and  seminarians  speak 
English,  French,  Spanish,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Italian.  A  shorthand 
system  being  taught  the  clerical 
secretaries  employs  a  flexible 
pen. 

“Dispatches  carrying  the  by¬ 
line  of  Msgr.  Tucek  have  started 
arriving  and  are  attracting  at¬ 
tention  outside  the  Catholic 
press.” 

The  priest’s  background  be¬ 
fore  he  was  ordained  in  1947  in¬ 
cluded  w’ork  on  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram. 

• 

Research  Institute 
Cites  Daily’s  Help 

The  Cleveland  Press  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  award  from  the  Re¬ 
search  Institute  of  America,  in¬ 
dustry-supported  business  ad¬ 
visory  organization,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  contributions  it  has 
made  in  furthering  business  re¬ 
search  and  in  stimulating  per¬ 
sonal  and  professional  growth 
of  their  people. 

George  E.  Carter,  business 
manager,  accepted  the  award  on 
behalf  of  the  company  from 
Robert  Gearinger,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  for  the  Research  Insti¬ 
tute. 
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Jack  Mohler  of 
The  Houston  Press 


Jack  Mohler  has  been  in  the  newspaper  business  nearly  32  of 
his  42  years.  He  began  selling  papers  in  Colorado  Springs  at  10, 
and  he  was  once  a  society  editor! 

Head  man  on  an  aggressive  city  desk,  Jack  looks  at  each  story 
as  a  potential  play,  is  jealous  of  every  line  of  wire  copy,  and  is 
forever  inspiring  his  staff  to  better  writing. 

This  last  is  Jack’s  true  love.  Put  him  behind  a  typewriter  (where 
he  often  puts  himself  after  issuing  assignments  for  upcoming 
editions)  and  good  reading  literally  dances  from  the  machine. 

He’s  won  awards  both  national  and  local,  ranging  from  feature 
writing  to  spot  news  stories  of  a  school  bombing  disaster  in  1959. 
More  recently,  his  “Dig,  Dig,  Dig,”  an  article  on  the  complaints 
of  Army  reservists,  stirred  up  one  of  the  most  heated— and  largely 


favorable— letters-to-the-editor  campaigns  ever  carried  in  Th 
Press. 

Jack  spent  eight  years  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  and 
two  years  with  the  Colorado  Springs  Free  Press  before  comin 
to  Houston.  His  society  editor  days  date  to  Denver,  where  h 
also  did  police,  rewrite,  general  assignment,  statehouse,  th 
courts,  and  was  assistant  city  editor.  He  became  city  editor  o 
The  Houston  Press  in  1960. 


Jack  has  a  lot  of  the  pixie  in  him.  “Hang  onto  your  sense  o; 
humor,”  he  says.  “Keep  fighting  to  get  the  news,  and  whe 
you  do,  write  it  like  you  meant  it.” 

Jack  practices  what  he  preaches,  and  his  staff  gets  t 
message. 
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